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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 





MINUTES OF MEETINGS. 





‘Toes, Oct, 21st, 1985, 

‘A General Mesting of the Asiatio Society of Japan wat held at the Libeary, 
No, 88, Trukij, ou Weinesday, October 2tet, at 4 pan., B. H, Chamberlain, Haq, 
‘Vico President, i the Chair. 

‘The Libratian intimated that the usual exchanges bad come to band, includ 
fng the lat 16 volumes of Le Jeurnol Aviatigue and three large rolames of 
Seientio Memoirs trom Halle. 

|-Acpaper upon the “ Tenots ofthe Shinehia or *True Sect” of Baddhista” by 
James Troup, Eaq., HM. Consul ab Hyigo, was read by the Comexponding 
Secretary. 

‘The Chairman, after inviting remasks upon the eubjec, sald he was sure that 
all present would join him in thanking Mr. Troup for his valuable paper upon a 
subject of such dittelty. 

‘The meeting adjourned. 














‘Toxxs, Dee 164, 1885, 
A Gonersl Mosting was held at the Liteary, No, 8, Teuiji, on December 
10th, 1885, at 4 pm, N. J. Hannen, Esq. President in the Chie. 
‘The minates of the ast General Meeting, having been published inthe Japan 
‘Mi, worotakon 08 red. 
Dr. 0. @. Knott Pa 
08 Historie emport. 
‘Tho President, alter conveying the thanks of the Society to Dr. Knott fr his 
interesting paper, declared the meeting adjourned. 





road a paper on “The Abscus; and its Sclentifc 








‘Toxxi, Fob. 17th, 1896. 

‘A General Meeting was held in the Library, No. 88, ‘Teukiji, on Wednesday, 
the 17th of Pebruary, 1888, at 4.80 p.m., the Rev. Jas. L. Amerman, D.D., Vioe- 
President, ia the Chair. The minctes of the lst General Mocting, having been 
‘published in the Japan Aait, ware taken as read. 

‘The Corresponding Secretary, as Litrarian, announced that a large number 
of volumes, the publications of the Smithsonian Institute of Washington; the 
American Journal of Philology, ad the American Chemical Journal, the pub- 





(vi) 
ications of the Johns Hopkins University ; the Reports, ete, fom the United 
States Geological Survey; also the ‘Transactions of the Acndemy of Sciences of 
Finland (Blelsingtors) and tho Aata Sosietatis Scientiarum Fennice (Eelsingfors), 
‘bad been received by the Society, 

‘The Rev. J. Summers road a paper on “Buddhism and Traditions conecrning 
{te Introduction into Japan.” 

‘Mr, Chamberlain reed « short paper entitled “Past Participle or Gerond? 
A Point of Grammationl Terminology. 

Gaptain Brinkley then begged permission to offer a suggestion, He hina been, 
1hesnid, a constant reader of the Society's Trausnotions for many years, indeed ever 
tines the Society came into existonco, and while he did not desire to any a word 
Which might seem depreoiatory of the high standard of learning and research 
Aisplayed by the various contributions, it had always appeared to him a matter of 
rc regrot that the clrle of contributors was 0 Hinited, ‘Tho present rystem 
hho thought, was to some extent anamerablo for this, Essoys destined for publion- 
‘ion in the Transuotions were required to be snficiently exhaustive to atund alo 
‘and thelr proparation consequently became such a tax upon the time and know 
Joaigo of thelr authors, that only specialists and sinologues thought of contribating. 
‘ot thore was undoubtedly among the members of the Socioty much gineral 
information, which, if colleoted in fengments, might constitutes highly Suatructive 
‘aud interesting whole, He obseeved that the China Branch of the Asiatic Society 
‘mado provision to enlist the codperation of its affiliates at Jarge Ly suggesting a 
subject for discussion and inviting members in various paste of the country to 
‘end in monographs, however short, embodying their views or tho teachings of 
‘heir experience. Among subjects thus suggested, with excellent ronnlts, ho might 
‘mention “Infanticide” and “Filial Piety.” Ho ventured to think that a similar 
‘course might be advantageously pursved by the Asiatic Society of Japan, No other 
‘expedient offered for widening the circle of contributors, giving greater vitality to 
‘the work of the association, and inducing members to place on record impressions 
‘and observations not sufficiently extended to furnish material for complete papers, 
‘or the outcome of researches not conducted with any view to independent publion- 
tion. Ifthe Society agrood with him as to the expediency of this course, he would 
further suggest that it might be advisnble to bo as definite as possible in the choice 
‘and statement of subjects, because any latitude left to members in such a matter 
‘woul probably be converted into an excuse for not contributing at all. 

‘The Obsirman, in reply, said ho was happy to inform the meeting ¢hat a plan 
somewhat similar to that mentioned by Captain Brivkley hed just been decided 
tupbn by the Council, and he hoped that members would reoognize their duty 
to the Society and give as much assistance as they could. A circular relating to 
this subject was about to te issued in the name of the Society, with special 
seabjects of enquiry attached thereto, 

‘The meeting then adjourned, 
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‘Yoromu, May 5th, 1886, 

AGeneral Meeting was held in the Yokohama Pablic Hall, on Wednesday, 
May Sth, at 9 pan., N. J. Haonen, Bsq., President, in the Chair. 

‘Tho minates ofthe last General Meeting having been published in the Japan 
‘Malt, were taken as read. 

45. Gonder, Eaq., reed a paper on “The Art of Landscape Gardening in Japan.” 

Alter the usual votes of tanks, the mocting adjourned. 





‘Toxsi, June 28d, 1886, 

‘Tho Annual Meeting was held on Wednesday, June 28rd, 1866, at the Sosety's 
Rooms, 88, Tsakiji, TObyd, the President, N. J. Hannen, Bsq., in the Chair. 

‘Tue minutes of the preceding meeting were taken as read. 

‘The election of the Rt. Bey. Bishop Bickersteth, and 8. Mori, Req, was an- 
nouneed. 

‘The Secrotary then read a résumé of a paper on the “Vine in Japan,” by Mr. 
‘J. Dautremer, the original paper being in Preneb. 


‘THE VINE IN JAPAN. 


According (0 accounts furnished by Mr, Pakuwa Yaito, ineetor ot the Vino. 
yards at Harima, and from offleial reports of the Minister of Agrieslture and 
Commerce, translated from the Japanese by Mr. J. Dantremer, Interpreter to the 
‘Preveli Legution in Japan, the vine is found nearly everywhere in Japen, but it is 
‘altivated niore espectally in the province, or rather dstret, of Kote, in the cmtre 
cof the conntry. ‘There is a tradition that 700 years ago, in the reign of the 
Ewporor Gotobe, 4.v. 1186, it was noticed by to peasants on the mountains of 
Kpfu, near the village of Kami-iwosaki. ‘The peasants, whose names are preterred, 
transported tis wild vine to their garden at ZiS-ei-ri, and after carefully tending 
it and endeasonring to propagate it, they socceeded so far that in 1198 they became 
possessed of thirteen plants. ‘They proceeded to develope the culture, andin a 
tow yours were able to lay out plantations, the fraits of which became celebrated, 
and the reputation of the Kofa grape stil stands high, the fruit being greatly 
estoomed. 

‘There are two spectes of vine,—the vite winifera and the witis labratka ; but 
tho former only is cultivated. Its frait is much esteemed. ‘The later, euperior to 
that found in America, s inferior, however, to the vitie vinifera. Tt ie found in 
the mountains, where it shoots out like grass. It abounds ‘in the provinées of 
Echiu, Kage, Noto, Hida, Mutse, Uzen, Ugo and in Hokiaido. In Bebin and 
Kaga, as well as in Hokkaido, several varieties of the wild vine are found—aa 
‘many as twelve ; some with stems indicating a growth of a dozen years. On the 














‘mountains of Kaga the author of this paper met with a vine the stem of which 
‘measured 1m 80cm, in ciroumference, and covering a hectare of land, having 
‘Produced, morover, 1,200 kilogrammes of fruit, 

Sach dimensions are not rare; many examples are fonnd in the provineo of 
‘Tru. Specimens ofthis size are not found in Burope; but at Oran and at Kasha 
in Algers, vines with a diameter 0.24em. and area 120m, and fruit 1,000 kilo- 
fSrammes ocour, ‘This is looked upon as prodigious, Unfortunately, the Japaneno 
have overlooked the value of this plant, and have left it to run ‘wild, without 
special care belng bestowed upon it, It is omly in quite recont times that they have 
>egun to engngo themselves on its cultivation and to take an interest in the fra 

‘Tho ¥. vinifera in Japan produces three sorte of grapes; the red, lke the 
Chadts; the deh, like tho Prankenthal; and the white, like the Riesling, They 
‘reall found in Kotu. ‘The black grape grown neax Ky6to is tho best in Japan, 

Formerly tho grapo was only eultivated for eating. ‘Tho plant in ite wild 
‘stato shows gret vitality, and the yield is considerable; nt latterly the Japanese 
‘avo grated and transplanted it and have found that it is enpable ot faraishing a 
{g00d quality of wino-grape f 

an the ealtivaton ofthe vine two methods are in vogue, asin Burope via: (1) 
by ali inserted into the ground; (2) by allowing tho vine to propagate itselt by 
its branches taking root, ‘his Intter ia the way in which the vine-dressers of 
Franco ronow their plantations, 

‘The Japanese proler for the vine sloping lande—stony or sandy, After 
Aigging w ditch tm, 20cm, deep and about 2 metres wide, and having mado the 
anne vo Uhat the water may How freely, they fil the Aiteh with manure and earth 
fand proceed to plant. ‘hia is urually dono in autumn; but in Hokkaido, where 
tho climate is cold, the spring ie preferred, For manure they use bone-duat, ree, 
‘husks, the rluse of bowers the residuum of oil menuecture, and finally cloet, 
sanure, But these manures have ench their specie properties. ‘The hone-duat, 
‘tho rce-husks, andthe saké rota give to the grape a certain sweetness, aid increnne 
Sta size; the othor manure give force to tho plants and make the bunches more 
‘compact and completo, It is therefore necessary to employ a mixture to obtain 
{good renlts, 

‘The pruning is dono in the autumn ; tho stem islet 1m. 800m, high, 20 that 
‘low the setion two or three branches or shoots may bo lat forthe coming 


‘pring. 


























Fir Armen ar Waerancnvo. 


‘The fist iden of tho Japanese was to cultivate the vino'in order fo eat the 
frcit; yot wo ate told that the people of Kote used the grape to make a liqueur, 
Probably a sort of wine for what purpose wo do not know, for they certainly aid 
Zot drink it, It was not until 1876 thet an inhabitant of Kotu resolved to make 
‘ine of the grape, But he neither knew the ancient nor the modem processes; the 
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‘grapes which ho used were not suflsiently ripe, and he did not euseeed. In 1876, 2 
certain person named Oto Matsogoro, having returned from California, where he 
Ihad studied wine making, again made an attempt in Kolo, and succeeded in 
producing a wine superior to that of his predecessor. Now the same vineyard 
‘produces 200 hect, of white wine, aod as much aleobol. Ihave tasted several kinds 
‘of Kota wine, and I declare that it was detestable, At tho present time in Hokkaido 
and in the provinees of Harima and Owari, some thousands of hectolitres of wine 
Ihave been made, and yet the plans are only 5 or 6 years old and the bunches are 
naturally not large. In two or three years no doubt twenty to thirty thousand 
Iheotolitres will be produced, but itis doubifal whether the wine will be drinkable 
here for long time. ‘The produce is mixed by Japanese merchants with European 
‘wines, and sometimes this mixtore is sold to the Japanese as pure Bordeaux. 


‘Bonorzix xp Axcncix Voses Iuronrep zo Jarur. 
‘The first Buropean: viné transplanted into Japon was given to the Shogun by 
the Emperor Nepeleon TH. in 1568; afterwards came the Iaubella and the Concord 
oieota Ameria. ‘Thay thon imported the Frankenthel from Auatria, ax well at 
‘other vines from France; at last Califoria fornishel a considerable number of 
plants, We may any that there are altogether some 200 sorts in Japan. The 
attempts to cultivate thom had gunerally been made in Tokyd, at the Botenio 
Garden at Mita; but none have sacceeded. For the Earopoan vine te wol of 
‘Toky® is too damp; although the vine grows well there it producei no frit; the 
‘American vine only sueceeds in Tok; bot the bauches, although superb, aro not 
‘of the first quality; they are certainly much inferior to Japanese grapes. Thus 
‘a present itis found that the proper way isto introduce vioe-stocks from Europe, 
‘nd thote ouly which produce well. 

‘The chiet plantations are to be found in Harima and also in Kiusbia. Tu this 
latter island the Mucat Pinot and the Cheseles succeed marvellovsly, thanks to 
‘tho geclogical natoro of the soil. ‘The Chasclas succeeds very wll in the district 
of Harima, producing large and fol bunches. 

‘The Grape of Palestine has only been planted two years avd bas already given 
very fine results, Last year Mr. Fokowa Yaito, directir of the Gardecs at 

= "Hime, gave a bunch of these to Mr. Sarasin, adviser to the Mivister for Foreign 
‘Affairs, and ho im turn prosented it to the French Minister. It weighed 8 kiloge. 





‘Vericourone ms Japa. 

‘The Government eneourages the exlturs of the vine by the establishment of 
schools of vitieultare, and by bringing from Europe a emsiderable number of 
‘young plants, and there ja litle doubt bat that in a short time Japan will become 
' vinegrowing country. They have introduced into the Harima establishment 
the Gamay de Bordeaus and Pinct Neirien, and they hope soou to produce wine 
from them. 
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‘The Hiarima grounds axe 80 hectares; those of Owavi 50 hectares, and those of 
Hokkaido 40 hectares. The vines which succeed best in these places sre: The 
Ganay de Bordeaux, Bordeauz Blane, Baltet Noir, Meslier Blane, Medlier Noir, 
Frankenthal, Folle Blanche, Charbonneau, Muteat de Frontignan, Ziylndal, 
Riesling, Matvoist, ete. 


Diseases ov mw Vase. 

‘The chief aro the oidium and the Drouiure, ‘Theso began in 1867, and since 
then the stems of the vines havo sufred more or less, ‘Te ordinary remedy for 
tho cium is sulphur; but no means has been found to get x ofthe Drouinure, 
AAs tho stems of the vines Sn Japan aro larger than thos in Europe, the diseases 
are more diffcult fo eure. Tnseots are the great enemies to the vino, bt they aro 
comparatively easy to destroy it caro is taken, and especially if the Phyllazera 
testatriz bo not present. ‘This insect had not yet appeated hero til last year, 
1685. I las been necessary to seoreh the sll cecupied by the affected vines, 
This is a perfect remedy. ‘The Japanese believe that this inset was bought to 
Jopen from Ameria with the vines imported in 1881. 








Yon. 


Before the appearance of the oidium, 17,000 to 20,000 hilogrammes per hestare 
were harvested in the provinces of Kashia (Kota), Kewachi and Yamashiro; bat 
after 1867 the yield fll off suddenly 8,000 to $,500 kilogrammes, It is, however, 
expected that with care the disease will disappear and the yield be increased, ‘The 
‘most productive vines are the Ziyindat end the Polle Blauche; the average yield 
Deing 16,000 kilogrammes per hectare aiter five or six years’ eultuse. These pants 
fare superior to the Japenese, and their proneness to take disease is sane ls 
‘The your 1885 was less favourable and the yield was low; it was only in Koshi 

and Holkaide thet th vine succeeded. ‘The Leavy rains whicl fell at the time of 
blossoming in Kawach{, Harima, and Owari, and the inundetions which followed, 
Aestroyed neatly all the blossoms, and tho vines suffered very much. 

After this a few remarks were made by Mr. J. C. Hass, generally confirming 
‘he views expressod in Mr. Dautremer's paper. 

Because of the press of other business, Mr. Hall agreed, on the suggestion of 
the President, to postpone to the general mecting the introduetion of the motfon 
relative to the Society's aititudo towards the transliteration movement, 

‘The Annual Reports were then presented fo the Socfty, and were adopted on 
the motion of the Hon, P. Le Poet Trench, 

‘The President moved, seconded by the Corresponding Seeretary, that the 
Sosiety record their thanks to all who during the past year have presented books, 
‘maps, and other valouble gifts to the Library. 

‘The motion was agreed to unanimously. 
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‘REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE SESSION 1885-6. 


‘The Council has to report that dariog the past session anomber of interesting 
papers has been presented to the Society, but it bas to regret that the monthly 
gzveral meetings had to bo postponed tres times owing tothe want of papers to 
ead before the Society; and the Counel would respestfclly call the altention of 
‘tho members of the Society to the necemily of exerting themselves to furnish 
‘person some aubjest which t {x Uhe object of the Seclety to elucitate, The 
papers need not in every ease be very long or very learned, bat should contain in- 
formation, of show research caleslated to throw light opon the history, the 
religions, the loguages, the natural profsetions or uataral phenomens of the 
Bust nd especialy of Japan. The diseassious on soch papers would treyoently 
oof great intereat and value independenty of the vane ofthe original papers. 

a th eubjoined list (Appendix 4) wil be found an entimeration ofthe papers 
‘Al betor the Society and the nazses of Hci authors. 

In another lst (Appendix 2) are given the names of the books «nd maps 
conteboted tothe Society's ibeary, and the names of the periodicals, ete, with 
‘which the Society exchanges its pablicaios. It wil be cbuerved that some most 
‘alonble works have ben contsibated Ly the Smithsonian Insite of Washington. 

Many volumes have bees bound, and other are to be bound as soon as the 
rising nowbers of cerain priodeats are fortheoming. In regard to thi point, 
rmombers aro requesel {o relum as soon as couveniont any books or periodicals 
‘which they may have borrowed, in order that the Librarian may discover, it 
pombe, any missing volumes. 

‘The Couneil has to expre its sorrow in retrding the death of one of the 
‘dat fiends of the Sociaty—Rer.Adsaird Shadwel—who always took great in- 
teret init welfare, and contributed to its acess inthe beginning of its care. 

The name also of Thomas R. H. MeClatchie, of HAL’ Consular Service, 
‘nnnot be omitted. Ha died at Penang on his way home last year at an ently age, 
having given proots of « sound seholethip; in his denh there ie much to be 
Fegretted. 

‘The Society has lot  fowof ita members, bat hus increased the namter on 
{ho rol by some eight or ten ew members 

In Appendix C wil be found the Treasure’ report. 

Asrmmr: 4. 
‘Lass ov Paruns Reap Berons ra Socrsr: Densxo raz Session 1655-6, 
‘On the Tones ofthe Shinshis or “rae Sect” of Buddhist; ky James Trowp. 
‘The Abacus in its Historie and Scientite Aspects; by Cargill G. Knott, D. Se. 
(ain), PRSE. 
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Buddhism, and Traditions Concerning its Introduotion into Japan; by Rev. James 
Sommers. 
Past Participle or Gerund? A Point of Grammatical Terminology; by Basil Hall 
‘Chamberlain. 
‘Notes on Japanese Landseape Gardening; by Josiah Conder, 
Situation de la Vigue dans 1'Empire du Japon ; par M. Joseph Dautremer, 





Armaan B. 
Boos Passusrep 70 sux Soorery, 1986-6. 


Le Journal Asiatique (1878-85); bythe Seceté Asatique of Pax 

Nova Acta deadenie (Halle, 8 volas by the Society. 

Indegermantche Grennatiken—Band TE Supplement. ‘The Roots ana Verbforms 
ofthe Sanskrit Language; by Professor William Dwight Whitney of Yale 
College 

[A oll of Maps from the Geologie Survey Ofc of the Dominion of Canada. 

opanivehe Mareken; by Professor Dr. D. Braun, of Halle. 

Gder a. Japanische Wildvehwein; by De. Nebxing, of Berlin. 

Femnere Nachtrge su den Bemerkungen ther den Geographischen Verbreitung der 
Stugethiere Jopaiw; by Profewor Dr. D. Brauns, of Hale. 

otha no Sono, or “Garden of Language”—a Japanese Diotionary, 6 vols; by 
M. Kondo, Bag. 

Australia: « Charcoe! Sketsh; by rank Gowan, 

‘A Vist in Verso to Halomanzona by the sam 

‘The Tesaces of Robomehana, e Poem; by the same. 

A History of Japan in Japanese (atter European models); by the author. 

Publications ofthe Smithsonian Tasttate of Washington: Miscllancous Colles- 
tions, 14 vols, Contributions to Knowledge, 21 vols, Smithsonian Report, 1882, 

Repos of the Direter of the Barean of Ethnology, one volume, 

The Consus ofthe United States, From the State Department. 

United States Geological Survey Reports, 1860-1881, 1861-1682, 1888, 8 vos. 

United States Survey of Territoras Wyoming and Tdsho, 2 vols. 

















‘Booxs Penomssuy rnou De. Favs 
‘The Chinese and Japanese Repository, 2 vols, 

‘Febor's “ Confucizs.” 

Beal's  Dhammapadi 





Last o Exousxcxs 
Academy of Natoral Sciences, Philadelphia. 

Agrioaltoral and Horticultural Sosiety of India, Journal 
American Geographical Society, New York; Bulletin and Journal. 


(sii) 
American Oriental Society. 
Ameriean Philosophical Society. 
Annalen des K. K. Natur Hist. Hotmaseam, Wien. 
Anthropological Institate of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Anthropologiselien Gesellschaft in Wien. 
Asiatic Society of Bongul; Journal and Proceedings. 
‘Australian Museum, Sydney. 
Bataviaasch Genootachap ; Notalen, . 
Bataviaasch Genootscbap ; Tijdachaitt, 
Bataviansch Genootschap ; Verhandelingen. 
Boston Society of Natural History. 
California Academy of Sclences. 
hina Review; Hongkong. 
Connos; di Guido Cera, Turin. 
‘Das Handels-Maseur, Wien. 
‘Goologieal Survey of India ; Records. 
Harvard University Maseum of Comparative Zoology; Balletin, 
Imperial Rossian Geographical Sosiety ; Balletin. 
Tuoperial Russian Society of the Friends of Natural Seieuces, Anthropology and 
Bthnology of Moscow. 
Topan Weekly Mail, Yokohama. 
‘Tohus Hopkins University, Publications, Baltimore, 
Tournel Asiatique, Paris. 
Kaiserliche Loopoldinische Carolisisehe Deutsche Akademio der Naturforsher; 
‘Verhandlungen. 
‘Mittheilungen des Dentschen Gesellschaft fr Natar-und Volkerkunde Ontasiens. 
‘Mundo Guimet, Lyons, Annales et Révue, ete: 
‘Musoum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Mase. 
‘Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, Philadelphia, 
Ocaterreichische Monateschriftftir,den Orient. 
Orithologischer Verein in Wien. 
‘Obserratoire de Zi-ka-wei; Bulletin des Observations. 
‘Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain; Journal, eto. 
Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch; Journal. 
Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch ; Journal and Proceedings. 
Royal Asiatic Society, North China Branch ; Journal. 
Royal Asiatio Society, Straits Branch; Journal. 
Royal Geographical Society; Proceedings. 
Royal Sociaty ; Proceedings. 
‘Royal Society ; New South Wales. 
Royal Society of Tasmania. 
a 
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‘Royal Society of Quomnsland. 
Seismological Sociaty of Japon, Transactions, 
Suithsonian Institute, Washington, D.C; Reports 
Snitlaonian Intitate, Brean of Bthuology. 
Sociedad Geografen de Madrid; Baletio, 
Booisth Academigue Indo-Chinoite, Saigon. 
Socitté de Geographic; Balltin ot Compte Renda des Séancas, Pasi. 

Asoproliminary to the formal clestion of Offers and Members of Comet 
for the ensuing year, it vas moved by Sir Francis Plankelt, seconded by Mr" 
Gubbios, thatthe offces of Corresponding Searetary and Libravian be combined 
for another year, as they had been daring the past two year. The motion was 
cated by a lange majority, 

‘Tuo ballot for fice and members of Counell resulted as follows :— 
President :—N, J. Hannea, Esq. 
Vieo-Presidents :—B, H, Chamberlain, Esq, Rev, Dr. J.T, Amorman. 
Conesponding Secretary and Librasina Rov, J, Summers. 
Recording Secretatios:~Dr. 0. G. Knott, W.J.8. Shand, Esq, 
‘reasuor:—M. N. Wyekot, Zag. 








Cooxer: 
Dr. E. Divers, PRS. ) N. Kanda, Esq. 
43.M.Dixon, Eaq. | Dr. D. MacDonald. 
J.B. Gubbins, Esq. | Rev. E. R. Miller, 
43.0, Hall, Beg, J. Milne, Bea. 
Dr. J.0,Hopburn, |B, Yatebe, Bog. 
‘The mecting then adjourned. 
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ON THE TENETS OF THE SHINSHIU OR 
‘TRUE SECT’ OF BUDDHISTS. 





BY JAMES TROUP. 


[Read October arst, 1885.) 
[Reprinted February, 1907.) 


An account of the development in Japan of the doc- 
rine of the Pure Land, or Paradise of Amitibha Buddha, 
=the central doctrine’ of the Shinshiu,—ought properly to 
commence with an enquiry into this doctrine as held by 
priests of the Tendai Sect, and others, who were the first 
to follow it in this country, and who in their turn derived 
from the Chinese schools. ‘Thereafter, the foundation, 
in the latter part of the twelfth century, by Genku, other- 
wise known as Hénen Shonin, of the Jodo Sect,’ would 
come to be treated of; and, finally, the establishment, by 
the well-known Shinran Shdnin, in the earlier part of the 
thirteenth century, of the Jodo Shinshiu, now known sim- 
ply as the Shinshiu, or ‘True Sect.’ As a fragment, how- 
ever, giving a limited view of this doctrine and the others 
that’ hinge on it, as at present held by the last-mentioned 
Sect, the following, it is hoped, may not be devoid of 
interest. 

‘A pamphlet entitled Shin Skiu Kio Shi (WORE) of, 
‘A Synopsis of the Doctrines of the ‘ True Sect,’ issued in 
December, 1876, by the Department of Instruction of the 
Eastern Hongwanji, and, as is stated on the first page, 
drawn up by the Compilation Department of that Temple, 
may, coming from that source, doubtless be taken as fairly 
representing what this important and active Sect wish to 
be considered their tenets. Tbe following paper is an 
attempt at a summary, and, partly, a translation of the 
portion of this pamphlet which would appear to be the 
most interesting, and the purport of which the present 
writer conceives he has apprehended. : 
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In the First Section of the pamphlet are enume- 
rated the Seven who are reckoned Patriarchs by this Sect. 
They are Riujiu Bosatsu (Mégdyuna), Tenjin Bosatsu 
(Vasubandiu) Dowran Daishi (Than-luan), Ddjaku Zenshi 
(Zao-ch'e), Zendo Daishi (Shan-tao), Genshin Oshd (also 
called Ye-shin), and Genku Daishi (Honen), ‘The reasons 
why these are reckoned as the Patriarchs are set out, 
severally, under each. Their claims to this rank are, 
for the most part, based on their writings—those parts 
only of their writings being held in the highest estimation, 
by the Sect, which refer to the doctrine of the Pure Land 
and the worship of Amida (Amitédha) Buddha. As the 
details of this section are generally coincident with al- 
though not so full as the sketch of the history of this 
Sect, from the pen of Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, given in the 
Anscdota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, Vol. I, Part I, edited 
by Max Miller, they need not be repeated here.” The 
Section concludes :—“ Now the substance of the doctrine 
“of the Seven Patriarchs consists. in the calling of Bud- 
“dha to remembrance. As far as they treat, by the way, 
“of other matters, they then have reference to the means 
“of salvation by one’s own power,—the method of the 
“Holy Path.” “The distinction between the method of 
salvation of the Holy Path—by one’s own power, — and 
that of the Pure Land—by the power of Another,—will 
be brought out more clearly further on. ‘The opportune- 
ness, in these Latter Days of the teaching of the Patri- 
archs relative to the method of the salvation of the Pure 
Land, by the Power of Another, would appear to be what 
is indicated in the last sentence: —“Kukai (i.e. Kobs 
“Daishi) has said :—The wise man keeps silent; he who 
“awaits his opportunity, who awaits his audience, is such.” 

The Second Section is entitled, The Transmission (or 
Dissemination) of the Law (Light), and proceeds:—“'There 
‘are fourteen sects in Japan, viz:—the Ku-sha-shiu, J 
« jitsu-shiu (Jisshiu), Risshiu, Hossd-shiu San-ron-shiu, Ke~ 
“gon-shiu, Tendai-shiu, Shin-gon-shiu, Zen-shiu, Dai-nem- 
“butsu-shiu, Jo-do-shiv, Ji-shiu, and Nichiren-shiu. Our 
“sect is called the Jodo Shinshiu. The expression ‘ Nem- 
“‘butsa’ (calling Buddha to remembrance, or repeating 
“the name of Buddha), ‘Jo-Butsu’ (attaining Buddhahood), 
“are in consonance with the language of the Shinshiu. 
“Shinran Sh6nin is considered the Founder of the Sect. 
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“The Shdnin was a descendant of the Tai-shoku-kwan 
“ (Minister) Prince Kamataru, and son_ of Prince Fujiwara 
“no Arinori, The lady, his wife, Tama-hi, was the 
“daughter of the Sessho Kwambaku (Regent) Prince 
“Kamezane, First, Genku Daishi established the Jé-do 
“Sect, Tt spread abroad within the seas. The number 
“of his disciples exceeded three hundred. The Shini 
“truly became his most distinguished pupil. ‘The Regent 
“turned to the Daish He became his great benefactor. 
One day he said:—‘[You] Daishi ‘observe the Pro~ 
“hibitions while calling Buddha to remembrance, ‘Your 
isciple eats (i.e. I eat) flesh and lives with a wife, Is 
“there no. ‘distinction of excellent and base in this?” 
‘The Daishi replied:—'All equally call Buddha to re- 
membrance, What fault is there in ‘this?’ The other 
we gaid :—" Your disciple has (ie, L have) a ‘daughter; let 
+ your chief follower condescend to become my son 
«aw, and thus remove all doubt for future ages in the 
+ empiri The Daishi proposed this to the Shénin ; 
“the Shanin declined; the other would not listen [to his 
refusal}, ‘This was’ the circumstance which brought 
“about the founding of the Sect. 
“The line of the Law being in the line of the blood, 
“its custodians have succeeded each other now for si 
“hundred years. Gon-nio' Shdnin is actually the des- 
‘cendant, in the twenty-second generation, of the Foun- 
der. Of brilliant natural endowments, he has promoted 
ability and encouraged learning. He has extended [his 
“ influence] a huudred-fold; within the Seas he is only 
“Jess conspicuous than the mountain Tai and the North 
“Star. In, the fifth year of Meiji (1872) His Present 
“Majesty issued a decree making him the Primate of 
“ Religion ; in rank he is the first of those of the black 
“garments throughout the whole country. ‘The [next] 
“Heir of the Law Gen-nio® Shénin, has been further 
Sub-Primate of Religion. He has 
ia, and looked on the mountains of 













































“travelled into In 
“ Rio-ga” (Lanké, ic. Ceylon), 

Section Third is entitled, “The Divisions of Doct- 
tine, and may be rendered thus:—*The Doctrine of 








‘Goncalo Shinin—ihe present Chief Priest of the Kastera lon 
wan. (1885), 
"2 Genrnio Shénin,—his ton, 
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“the Life [of Sakyd] is divided according to two bodies, 
“(or orders) the Shodd-mon and the Jédo-mon (they of 
“the Holy Path and they of the Pure Land). [The dis- 
“ tinctions of] the Greater Vehicle and the Lesser Vehicle,* 
“the ‘partial’ and the ‘complete,’ the ‘temporary ’ and 
“the ‘true’ the “‘appareit’ and the ‘hidden’® apper- 
“tain to the Shéd-mon, These relate to the doctrine of 
“entering on the Holy Path in this world. The Dai- 
“ mucris-jin-kib (Amitayus Sutra, Larger Suchavéti Vould) 











3 The Matiyana and Hineyana 

44 The ‘parva’ and the ‘complete the ¢temporary"and the “tue? 
‘These expressions are explained ax refering back to sablvisions of the 
Mabtytna school or doctrine, and doubtless were terms in es from the 

er centres of Buddhism; but the writer has been enabled to fd 
{at they, and those refered to uoder the next not, hav all been identi. 
‘The expressions “partial” (dp) and “complete” (Gh), sbridgments of & 
RE sod BFR the = EH or «two decries” taught by BOM Rech 
(AD. 503-535), are explained as siguiying “unGoshed metiag) or ine 
perfectly developed doctrine, and ‘clear meaning,’ or complete doctrine 
(onthe ekshore and forma elshars) 

The term ‘temporty? (ff) is explained by ‘means’ or devices wed 
towards an end, as opposed the trae’ (9) or ree. The «temporary 
Jncludes the dtirines of the Hos and Sanron Sots, which ave there 
fore ciled the Temporary” Grealer Vehicle; the ‘tray inclading the 
ocrines of the Kegon, Tendt, Shiogon and Zen Sects, which ae Ieown 
therelore a8 the ‘Troc' Gresir Vehicle, The doctne which Siya 
Uaddha is represented as having taught, previous tobe fiisth.yean, ie 
termed the ‘partial? or imperfectly develope, and i contained in'the 
four Soros the $235 (Pragitnd Paramitd Stra). the Bly, the I 
(Agana) and the 3% that ‘which he is represented a2 Roving acghe 
fiom his fiteth year, the ‘complete’ docrin, which is entsned inthe 
388 (Satdherma Pundariba Strate *Lotes of the Good Law’) and 
te BA (.Virwtne Se) 

Most of the information contained inthis and the following nat the 
vier has received from high Jepanese authority cn this aujece 

5. Explained a5 ‘apparent doctrine? and hidden doctiae/—the 
foxmerSalading all the voctrines ofthe Sfahayina school except fiat of 
the Shingon Seet, which slone fs called the ‘hidden’ doctrine’ “Accord, 
fog to another anthorty, howeves, there is reckoneda ihed doctrine 
coming between the shore two, vay a tadioum! docsing, of witch the 
Zen Sect isthe present representative in this county 3 and, by the same 
the Kegon and Tenis Sets are reckoned the special repesenlatves of 
the «apparent? doctrine. 

‘Te above fous pars of terms—Greater and Lessee Vehicle) «patil 
and ‘eomplets) “temporary” and «trie ‘appareat” and. “tide ate 
fed not oaly by the Shinto, bt by al the ether school lao: 
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Ywam-maucrib-jin-kid (Sitra of Meditation) and Auida- 
3, appertain to the Jodo-mon. These relate to the 
% serine of the salvation of (i.¢. Birth into) the Pure 
“Land 

The three Sitras here mentioned, which together are 
Known as the Sam-bu-hid, constitute the Scriptures of this 
Sect. They are known shortly as the Dai-kid, (Greater 
Sitra,) Ktvangid, (Stra of Meditation,) and Sho-Aio, 
(Lesser Stitra). 

“ Again, within the Shd6-mon there are the methods 
(schools) of “lengthwise going-out” and ‘lengthwise pai 
“sing-over.’ The Hossd and San-ron Sects belong to the 
chool of ‘lengthwise going-out;' the Ke-gon, Tendai, 
“Shin-gon and Zen Sects belong to that of the ‘ lengthwise 
“'passing-over.’ In the Jédo-mon there are the methods 
“of ‘crosswise going out,’ and ‘crosswise passing-over, 
“Salvation by various actions constitutes‘ crosswise go- 
“Fing-out.’ “This depends on the power of one’s self 
Salvation by ren brance of the Name of Buddha con 
itutes ‘crosswise passing-over.’ This depends on the 
“ Power of Another. 

‘The expressions ‘ lengthwise ' and ‘crosswise, 
‘out, and.‘ passing-over’® are to be explained with re~ 
ference to the methods employed to attain salvation, or 
deliverance from the Cycle of Birth and Death,—in other 
words, to reach Nirvina,—and appear to be meant to in- 
Uieate’ the comparative slowness or quickness of the me- 
Gor further explanation of these terns the witer fs indebted to 


Iuigh Japanese authority on this sabject, already referred to, It is to the 
following effect — 






















































"These four terms are known as the ‘two psirs* (= 88) and «four 
folds? or thers (i) anda in hie work 
called WIE AD, 26 follows i (eguingeont 
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thods used. The former methods are slow and laborious, 
the latter more speedy,—the last being direct and com- 
plete, The first two may be taken to indicate ways of 
salvation by good works,—by the practice of the Para- 
mitas or ‘cardinal virtues,’ moral and religious precepts 
and prohibitions. The third, without doubt, indicates the 
system of salvation by ‘Faith by one’s own power,’ al- 
luded to further on, under the ninth section,—a faith excited 
and kept alive by means of religious observances. The 
fourth, the surest and speediest method, is the way of 
salvation by dependence on the power of Amitibha Buddha, 
—a salvation by faith only. 

The Fourth Section is entitled “ ‘The Three Times,” or 
Periods, which term is explained as follows:—“ There are 
“Three Times,” or Petiods of the Law. For the space of . 
“five hundred years from the death of [Sakya] Buddh 
“the Period of the Right (lit. upright) Law. “There then 
“exist the Doctrine, the Practice (lit. Action) and the Wit- 
‘ness [of attainment]. After those five hundred years, 
“for the space of a thousand years, is the Period of the 
“Image Law.' There then exist the Doctrine and the 
“ Practice (Action), but there is no Witness [of attainment. ] 

“ After those fifteenth hundred years, for the space 
“of ten thousand years, is the Latter Day Law (Period 
“of the Law), The Doctrine exists, but without the 
“Practice and Witness. At present it is 2, 825 years 
“‘since the death of Buddha.” The inferior capacities of 


























7. The third method or school refers to the Jodo-shis, from which 
the Shinshu sprung, and which,—elthough coming under the classiiea- 
tion of the JOdo-mon, since it also holds the doctrine of the Pure Land, 
is still reckoned, from the Shin-shiu point of view, a¢ holding the 
Goctrine of salvation by one's own power 

‘8. The conservation of religion by means of the we of images— 
the ‘Period of Image Worship.’ See Beal, Culna of Buddhite Seriptures, 
Pi Agr, note, where reference is made to the passage in the * Lotus’ on 
‘which this doctrine of the Three Periuds is founded. Kitel (Hand-boes) 
cexpltins the teim as the Period of ‘fanciful. reiicion? ‘The passage ti 
the present pamphlet seems fo sagen thatthe exresion may mean the 
“Pesind of the sinniaeram of religion’—when the Ieight or Trie Law no 
longer existed, although the Doctrine and Practice sthich existed under 
the Period of ‘the Right Law were still fllowed, 

9. ‘This would place the date of the death’ of Stkya-muni Buddha 
os eaily at o4g BC. The usual date scsording to Singatese authors is 

ig BC. Riis Davide aeives at 412 BACs as the most probable dates 
if Max Adler's calculations bring it to 477 ILC. Sce the latter's Hide 
ert Lectures, pp. 334-5, notes, 
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“men are dark; they cannot tread tne Holy Path and 
“tise to perfection. This is the reason why the Shadd- 
mon does not prosper. It is forcing a law which can- 
“not be practised upon men who cannot practice it, 
“Tike urging fowls to go into the water. How can this 
“he reasonable? But the Original Vow" of Amida 
“ (Amitédha) Buddha, passing through the three periods, 
‘includes the five Class-of-beings-capable-o-hearing-the- 
“Law.” There is thus no time when the Law cannot be 
“practised, no men who cannot practice it. It is said in 
“the Sutra (in the Greater Sittra):—There still remains 

this Sitra, It endures for a hundred years (i, for long 
time). Even afer the ten thonsand years of the Latter 
Days of the Jaw, it endures for a hundred years. Ten 
thousand years! and much more! The Doctrine, en- 
during through time, presents the means of Practice 
"(lit. Action) and thus’ the true Witness of the Jédo-mon 
“(ie of them of the Pure Tand) even now fourishes, 
“Having entered on the period of the Latter Days of the 
“Taw, now to desire the Holy Path (Shddd) is like wear 
“ing fur garments in summer and linen in winter. How. 
“can this be reasonable?” 

Tt docs not follow from this that the Shin-shiu con- 
demns the methods of salvation by means of moral and 
religious actions, followed by the other sects, as being in 
themselves at variance with true Buddhistic teaching ; but 
merely that this sect holds such methods to be inoppor- 
tune and impossible in the present age of the world, 

‘The Fifth Section proceeds to sum this up by stating 
the “Four Laws," or the “ Fourfold Law," according to 
which salvation is now attainable, It says:—“ The Dai- 
mu-rid-fin-kid (Greater Stitra) contains the true Doctrine ; 
calling to remembrance the Name is the true Practice 
“ (Action). This is from the seventeenth Vow." The 
“Threefold Heart (ie. the Heart of sincerity, of faith and 
“joy, and having a longing for birth in the Pure Land) 















































To. The Original Vow. See note 14, unier page 8, fos. 
sa, TH Men, Cols, Sntovhuy Praythe Badr and Bod 
lnatteae, 

12, The 17th Vow "Tf, when T attain Buddhatond, the innime- 
rable Taddhas of the worlds of the ten regions (universe) slo not, with 
sighs on every side, chant-andpraise My Name, then shail T not accept 
« Balightenment.—(Badai)” 
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‘ig the true Belief, This is from the eighteenth Vow. 
“Surely the time of death (the attainment of Nirvana) is 
“the true Witness. This is from the eleventh Vow." 
“ Zendo Daishi has said In the Teaching of Religion 
“+(e, in the Doctrine,) the Name is the means used: all 
‘living beings, hearing, Believe and attain Salvation, 
“This is what is what is termed the Fourfold Law."* 
Tn Sections Sixth and Seventh, which treat of the 
Three vows” and the “hidden”, and apparent” fur- 
ther developments of the subject are briefly alluded to, but 
as these involve references which cannot at present be 
followed up, they are here omitted. 
Section’ Bighth is entitled the “ Vow Name”,—that 
is, the Name referred to in the Vow,—the Name of Him 















15. The 18th Vow:—1f, when T attain Buddhahood, any of the 
“living beings of the ten regions who, with sincerity, having faith and 
“joy, and an ardent desire to be orn into My Country, eall [My Name) 
“to remembrance {en times, should not [then] be born’ there, T shall not 
sccept Kolightenwent-—(Zodiai). But from this the five clases of 
“reprobates,t and revilers of the Right Law are excluded 
‘The five classes of reprobates are :—Parrieides, matreides 
‘they who incite the priesthood to quarrel, they who shed the blood 
cf a Budd, they who pot to death an_ Ath 

14. ‘The rth Vow:—¢1f, when T attain Baddhshood, the men and 
“Devas of My Country who dwell together do not reach Nisvna, then 
“shall T not accept Ealightenment-—(Badiai).” 

‘The ‘Ihree Vows bre quoted are from the Greater Sttra (Dame 
idsiv-kio) and are respectively the a7ih, 18th and 11th of the forty-eight 
vows made by the being ealled Amizdéha in a provious state of existence 
in respeet of his determination to attain the rank of Buddha. These 
vows are frequently termed Zow-gwan" (Ak il), “original vows,” and 
the expression “original vow of Amida Duddy” at page, refers to thi 
for rather to the eighteenth of those “original vows” The same expres: 
sion, # Hon-gwaa,” gives the name to the principal temples at Kidto of 
the tw main branches of the Shiu-shia, and, ater them, to many temples 
throughoat the country. 

‘The eighteenth Vow is distinguished from the others a8 expressing 
the condition under which the salvation of the Pure Iand should be 
attainable,—namely by calling to remembrance the name of Amitabha. 
‘The other vows, generally, express the nature of which this Paradise was 
to be. The eighteenth vow being thus the one affecting mien secking 
this salvation, is sometimes called, gar excellence, the Original Vow,—on 
expréssion which in this paper has‘sometimes heen rendered simply *the 
Vow? 

45. The Four‘old Law:—the Doctrine, the Name, Belief, Salvation, 

16, The three vows. See note 14, supra, 
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who made the Vow,—and proceeds :—' For us unenlight- 
“ened (laity 2), if we desire to be born into Pure Land 
“it is necessary to have Faith (lit. to put forth the Be- 
“ieving Heart) by the Power of Another. If we desire 
“to have Faith by the Power of Another, we must hear 
“the Vow Name. If we desire to hear the Vow Name 
“we must look to the good and wise (priesthood ?). If 
“we already have looked to the good and wise, heard 

the Vow Name and have a mind taking refuge in the 
“behest® [of Aritabha], this is Faith by the Power of 
“ Another. 

“At present are the Latter Days of the Law; it is 
difficult to keep in the Holy Path (Shade). They’ live 
“in great temples; they style themselves abbots, Ex- 
“ternally they exhibit worth and goodness; internally 
“they are full of covetousness and sordidness. They 
“wear silks and satins; they sit on hair rugs luxuriously. 
"Proudly they cultivate outward forms (lit, appearances) ; 
“they delude men, they deceive themselves. How can 
“such be called superior persons? They forsake the 
“world (lit, ave home,—ie. become mendicants,—enter 
“the priesthood,) and are much more worldly than ever 
“(lit. remain more at home than ever). Alas! They 
“drink wine, they eat flesh, How can they be said to 
“eep the Prohibitions (i.e, the Buddhist Moral Precepts)? 
“They love their wives, they love their children, What 
“family affections do they forego? Being thus, they 
“ercase covetousness. How can they say they practice 
“almsgiving ?® If they are not employed at one thing, 
“they are at another. How can they have leisure for 
“meditation ?* Of inordinate lust. greedy for gain, what 
“Zeal” in the performance of religious duty do they 
possess? They envy the worthy, they revile the good. 
“What Patience® do they possess? Certainly they have 
“no knowledge They cannot regulate their conduct 









































17. “Taking refoge in the Ixhest off?—relying on the help— 
invoking the assistance of (ctaitibsa). 

18, Ze, they who in these days profess to follow the Holy Path — 
the priesthood of other seets, 

19. Ley practice Morality (Side). 20. Almegiving (Dano). 

21. Meditation (Diana). 22, Zeal (Visya). 

23. Datlence (Atidnt). 24, Knowledge (Pry). 
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“according to the truth, Thus at one time they are 
“courageous in the performance of religious duty ; impe- 
“tuously they set about’ practising the Six Piramitas® 
“ [but] they cannot continue. If they have not ability to 
“practice the Six Paramitas, it is certain they cannot 
“attain deliverance. 

“Zendo has said:—‘We are truly like this: unen- 
“lightened we are subject to the evil of Birth and Death ; 
“«for long kalpas we revolve, sinking and floating [in the 
sea of existence]; there’ seems no cause of escape.’ 
“How incomprehensible! But He, Amida Buddha, long 
“kalpas ago putting forth a heart of great compassion, 
“planning through five kalpas, having accomplished the 
«Tonge kalpas, perfected his Vow. fle said: “If any 
«living beings of the ten regions who, with sincerity, 
“having faith and joy and an ardent desire to be born 
“into My Country, call My Name to remembrance ten 
should not [then] be born there, I shall not 
«accept Enlightenment —(Badiai).’ ‘If ‘there are any 
«© of the living beings of the ten regions’, 

“holders or houseless (ie. laity, or men: 
““Jeft their homes), breakers of the Prohibit 
“«((e. not having taken vows to observe) the Prohibi 
“having wives or not having wives, having children or 
not having children, whether or not drinking wine or 
eating flesh, whether they be husbandmen or merchants, 
“—if only they put forth the Believing Heart and take 
“refuge in the behest of (invoke) Amida Buddha, they will 
“throw out the radiance of a Buddha. Such will attain 

iting for the end of life, they will reach the 
na. Is it not a boundless great compassion ? 
















































“ great Nirv 
“Tf you desire to acknowledge this mercy, you must 
“chant-and-praise the name of Buddha.” 

Section Ninth is entitled:—" The Believing Heart 
“«Faith) by the “Power of Another,”® and continues :— 
“Bat although you fail in no wise to chant-and-praise the 





25, "The six Plranitds, or cardinal vistues, the practice of which 
lesds to the “other shore," all referred to in the previous sentences. 

26, 18th Ve 

27. Or, say, ‘concentrate their mind on Me? 

28, The expression, Power of Another” (jy), would appear to 
have been sad first by Dooran. Previously, the expression used to denote 
f similar idea was, “The Power of the Vow” (BUH). 
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“name of Buddha, [yet] you cannot be born into the true 
“Land-ofreward.”” You must without fail pat forth the 
“Believing Heart (ie. have Faith), and thereafter can you 
“first attain so to be born. [And] although you put forth 
“ the Believing Heart, [yet] by the Faith which is by one’s 
“ own power, you cannot ‘be born into the true, Land-of- 
“seward. You must without fail put forth the ‘Believing 
“Heart which is by the Power of Another, and thereafter 
“ean you attain so to be born (attain this salv The 
“putting forth of the Believing Heart by means of the 
“Power of Another is called the Believing Heart (Faith) 
“by the Power of Another. The Power of Buddha is the 
“Power of Ancther.’ Clearly to believe in the knowlege 
“ (wisdom) of Buddha is the Believing Heart, The heart 
“Which believes clearly in the knowledge of Buddha is 

produced by the Power of Buddha: itis not put forth 
«by one’s self, For one’s own heart to excite this is 
«called the Believing Heart by one's own power.’ ‘The 
“heart is not strong; speedily it changes. It is like a 
“picture drawn on’ water. But the Believing Heart by 
the Power of Another,—this recedes not from its strength : 
it is like the diamond.” 

“The expression ‘ Believing Heart’ is in the Vow 
of Mida He said :—t With sincerity, faith and joy, 
“and ardent desire to be born into My Country.’ The 
“+ union of these three Shiaka (Sékya) calls the Believing 
““ Heart,’ Tenjin (Vasudandiu) calls it the ‘ United stead- 
“ fast) Heart Buddha confers this Heart; He bestows it 
“on all living beings. This is the Believing Heart by the 
“Power of Another. ‘The Believing Heart is in the Name 
“of Mida. Zendo says:—' The expression Navu™ is a 
“taking refuge in behest’ (or, ‘an invocation of 
“ Hlim), “Tels said in the Patviarchs :—'To take refuge 
“in His behest” (or ‘to invoke Him’) is the Mandate 
“enounced by the Vow.’ The Heart which takes refuge 



































29. ‘Ihe Land which Amitibla atained fo have as the recompense 
cor result of hit Vows. 

Se. Midi, common cintrated form of Amida, 

‘3h ‘These Three:— Sincerity (3b), Faith and Joy (Ai), ant 
Ardent Desi for Bith (Beas) in the Pees Taal. 

3%. ‘Nem Aniés!—the expression chanted in calling t9 remem 
Drange the name of Amitabha Dada, 
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“in His behest (or, which invokes Him) is not produced 
“by one’s self} it is produced by the command of Budd 
“ha. Hence it is called the ‘Believing Heart by the 
“Power of Another.’” 

“It is said in the Sitra:— To hear the Name [and] 
“rejoice with the Believing Heart,’ For the Name...... 
‘to enter the heart of living beings,—this constitutes the 
“Believing Heart. The Name and’ the Believing Heart 
“must be known to be one. As an illustration :—The 
“unenlightened heart is like unclean water; the Heart of 
“Buddha is like a pure Mani pearl. If the Mani pearl 
‘tis put into the unclean water, the water changes and 
“becomes pure. If the Heart of Buddha enters the 
‘unenlightened heart, the heart changes and becomes 
“ believing.” 

The Section goes on to indicate that, where this 
believing heart, or Faith, exists, its existence will be 
declared by the Action of calling to remembrance, with 
the living voice, the name of Amidap—'as where there 
is fire there will certainly be smoke.” The two together 
are termed the “Union of Faith and Action” (Practice). 
It farther continues:—"Paith by one’s own power cannot 
‘(afford rest to the heart. It is said:—‘Shall I surely 
‘‘attain salvation, or shall I not?’ and thus what is called 
‘faith is in reality doubt. Riujiu (Magija) has said :-— 
“ "Where there is doubt the flower will not open.’ Faith 
‘iby the Power of Another affords rest to the heart, It 
“is said:—'T am bome by the power of that Vow; I 
“shall certainly attain salvation.’ ‘There is not the small- 
“est doubt in the heart. 

“Those who follow the method of ‘self-power,’ re- 
“‘peating the name of Buddha with a view to reward, act 
“with the object of attaining salvation. ‘Those who fol- 
‘slow. the method of * Another’s power,’ show their grati- 
“tude by calling to remembrance the name of Buddha.” 

“Those who follow the method of ‘ selfpower’ be- 
“lieve in other (many) Buddhas; those who follow the 
































me of the Sante Ratan, Seven Precious thingy = 
and pearl whic is sad to keep always clean aud bright, eteresee 
itl, lamdboob of Daddios Fos 5 
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method of * Another's-power ’ believe only in [the] One 
“Buddha,—as a faithful servant does not serve two mas- 
“ters, The ‘self:power’ belief is of nine (manifold) sorts ; 
“the lands (regions) of birth [under it] are also nine 
“ (manifold). “In the Stitra this is called ‘birth by gene- 
“sation (natural birth), The “'‘ Other's-power’ belief is 
“of one kind and no other; the land of birth under it 
“ig also One Boundless Bright Land. In the Stra this 
“is called the birth of Transformation.’ 

The Tenth Section is termed “ The Popular System,” 
or “The System for the laity,” in contradistinction to the 
True System,” as expounded by the priesthood. The 
Popular System” has reference to the distinction of 
{good and evil in conduct, in this world ; the “True Sys- 
tem” fo that of belief and doubt in the mind, on which 
depends the salvation of the other world. ‘This Section 
hows the practical application of the doctrines of the Sect 
in the various circumstances and relations of human life, 
Tt commences :—" The appellations ‘true’ and ‘ popular’ 
“are an important matter. Our Sect terms the attaining 
“of the rest of the heart the True System; the observa 
“tion of the relations of life the Popular System. Our 
“Sect has granted the permission to marry. Hence the 
‘five relations of life exist, the duties involved in them 
“must be observed. This is termed the Popular System. 
“It is said in the Sitra:—' The living beings of the ten 
 regions,—be they householders ‘ or houseless’ (ie. laity 
“or religieux). Thus the Sovereign, who installs his Con- 
“sort, and partakes of the royal viands, attains salvation, 
“ The commoner, who possesses a wife and eats flesh, [also] 
“attains salvation, Shall the Holy Poth be different for 
“them? Although the sins of the unenlightened be many, 
if these are contrasted with the Power of the Vow they 
“are not as a millet seed tothe ocean, ‘The cating of flesh, 
“the having of wives are nothing to speak of. A stone 
“is by nature heavy ; if_you precipitate it into the water, 
“it inevitably sinks, [but] if you place it upon a ship, 

34 Fiom the fact of this set belioving only in One Bddha, they 
are sometines called the Eik0 Shiu (5%). 

3§. The Five relationships of human life, vies—Hosband and wife, 
faihet and son, tretheen, prince ard. subject, frlends,—aecording to the 
Chinese philosophy. 
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“assuredly floats. The sins of the unenlightened are 
“heavy; if you precipitate them on the Three Worlds,** 
“they inevitably. sink; [but] if you place them on the 
ship of the Vow, they assuredly become light. ‘The me- 
“rit of living beings is full of leaks. Mida’s Land-of-re~ 
“ward has no leaks, With the merit which is full of 
“Teaks, you cannot be born into the Land where there are 
“no leaks.” 

“Although our Sect does not set up Prohil 
“Rules, yet it certainly regulates conduct accor 
“relations of life. Hence, in it, faithful servants, filial 
“children, dutiful wives and true ‘friends are numerous. 
“The foundation of the relations of life is set forth in the 
“Greater Sfitra, It is said:—'For a servant to betray 
“this lord, for a child to deceive his father, for brothers 
“and sisters, husbands and wives, wise or uhwise (priest- 
“‘hood or laity), to fail in. their’ duty to each other — 
“these are the actions violating the relations of life 
“which the venerated Shiaka (Séfya) has denounced.’ 

“Going out to battle and dying by arrow or stone,— 
“this is fidelity. Dying, to be born into the realm’ of 
“ Blits,-this is fh. One meritorious action, two advan- 
“tages. When the Nations are not silent about [their] 
“armies, we cannot ensure our safety without fighting. 
“Tf one’ attains faith now, then in the time cf batlle 
“also will it be well. In battle, for a man of faith to 
“face death is like being born. If we do not make the 
“voyage to foreign countries, we do not know their 
“ characteristics ; if we do not know their characteristics, 
“for protection in war we are at a disadvantage, If on 
“the ocean tempests arise, or one's life is endangered, if 
(rhe as already attained faith, then to. dle wil I still be 
«well, 

“The land which holds Buddha in remembrance as- 
“ suredly the all-seeing Gods and the spells of Buddha 
“will protect. It is said in the Sittra:—'The Empire in 
“tranquility, the Sun and Moon clear and bright; the 

‘wind and the rain observe their seasons, scourges and 
“pestilences do not arise; the country fruitful, the 


36. ‘The Three Worlds of the Buddhist Universe, vi 
Desire (Avmesloka), the World of Forms (RuArlote), and the World of 
Alstection, oF, Wold without Forms (arnpsetbs). 
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«people in peace; the arms of the soldier are unused.’ 
“Ts this not good. reason for gratitude towards one's 
“country?” 

“Men who hold Buddha in remembrance are assur- 
“edly numerous in showing returns of gratitude to their 
“Prince, Tt is said:—'He nourishes us in peace; ‘ calling 
“Buddha to remembrance, he satisfies our_wants ; living: 
“or dying, we receive the favors of our Prince.’ 

Our sect especially abhors dereliction of filial duty. 
“eis said —'To meet with hatred, with angry eyes, the 
“ ‘admonitions of father and mother,’—and again :—' To 
«be without a child is better than this.’ Ren-shi (Res 
“io Shonin) has said i—' Unfilialness is the head of all 
“ wickednes 

“The nations render themselves illustrious by means 
“of learning, By assiduous devotion to learning becom- 
“ing one's self illustrious, to make others illustrious, this 
“ig what constitutes a dutifal son. Becoming learned and 
“not caring for one’s parents—to be without learning 
“is better than this.” 

[As to] the way of the husbandman, the artisan and 
ste merchant, [each tries to emulate the other in sil 
“Che says] shall Tonly be behind in good fortune? [Yet 
“while they press to the uttermost the strength of the 
“soil, [or] exomine into the nature of things, [and thus] 
“even impose commands upon Nature, still nnust returns. 
“of gratitude be shown to parents.” 

Personal excesses are rebuked, as involving unfilial 
conduet, and the other family relations are then advert- 
ed to, 

“Tove between husband and wife arises naturally ; 
“but if it is not possessed along with the remembrance 
“of the name of Buddha, that love is not complete. 
“Those who call Buddha to remembrance are humbled 
(lit, ashamed) before Heaven, are humbled before the 
“Gods; they do not diverge from the maintenance of 
“ fixed principles.” 

“It is said in the greater Sitra:—t Sun and Moon 
“shining behold, the all-seeing Gods take note ; for what 

‘is done in the open light there is shame before Sun 
37. “One's couatey " is synonymous with “the Goreming Powers 
“the Rater? 
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“*and Moon, for what is done in the shade there is 
“+ shame before the Gods. How may we offend against 
“* propriety?” 

“A. husband loves his wife, therefore he causes his 
“wife to call Buddha to remembrance. The wife also 
“likewise [the husband]. [Thus] living they are good 
“son and daughter; dying they accompany each other 
“into the Land of ‘Bliss. Is it not well?” 

“ An elder brother loves a young brother, a younger 
“brother respects an elder brother,—still in ' accordance 
“with the law of Heaven. But if they do not do so along 
“with the remembrance of the name of Buddha, differ- 
‘ences between [the same] flesh and bone maybe the 
“result. Quarrels between brethren arise from selfishness. 
“It is said:—The good is for me, the bad go to the 
“other.” He who cails Buddha to remembrance considers 
“himself about to become a Buddha or Bodhisattva, and 
‘thus, exerting his strength, he uproots selfishness ; his 
“splendor is complete. It is said in the Sitra of Medi 
“tation :—'the Bright all-shining One receives (lit. com- 
“«prehends) and rejects not [all] the living beings of the 
“ten regions who call Buddha to remembrance.’ If 

“ [therefore] you are already among those whom the 

ight One receives (comprehends) and rejects not, shall 

“you endanger an elder brother, shall you cause evil to 
“a younger brother ?” 

“It is said in the Patriarchs:—‘ Brothers within the 
“four seas.’ Faith by the power of Another proceeds 
“from Mida. Thus Mida is Father and Mother; [all] 
“within the four seas are brothers. ‘The Chinese call 
“foreigners barbarians; foreigners call Chinese uncivilized 
“Both, we consider, are wrong.* Those who do not ob- 
“serve the relations of life are the barbarians, without 
“distinction of home and foreign, Throughout all that 
“the heaven covers, wherever sun and moon shine, what 

is there that we shall call barbarian or uncivilized? 
“When the heart (mind) is [wide as] heaven and earth, 
“the discourse [clear as] sun and moon, then first is at- 
“tained the equitable and the just. Between heaven and 


























38. There is internal evidence ia the pamphlet of is having been 
written with a view to a Chinese audience; about the time of its appeae- 
ance there was a movement by the Shinshiu leaders in the direction of 
propegandism in Chisa, 
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“earth there is no one to be disassociated, no spot not 
“tobe reached, The kindly relations of intercourse mak 
“the friend. Two persons, the same mind ; their spirit is 
“[as] disseparated gold. One country, the same mind ; 
“ [as] a golden bowl without defect. All countries, the 
“same mind ; then first is attained the perfect equitabili 
“ty, The foundation of the same d is the calling to 
“remembrance of the One Buddha.” 

‘The section continues for a few sentences more in 
a similar strain, and the pamphlet concludes with the next 
section, which does no more than enumerate a number of 
various duties, which, the writer states, will be énlarged 
upon verbally in the assembly, 

It is felt that some apology is due to the writer of 
the pamphlet for the imperfect manner in which his pro- 
duction has been presented here in an English dress, 























Tam indebted to the Rev. James Summers for valu 
able assistance in connection with the preparation of this 
paper. 





THE ABACUS, IN ITS HISTORIC AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC ASPECTS. 


By Cancitt. G. Knorr, D. Sc. (Edin), FR. S. E. 





[Read December r5th, 1885.) 





PART L—THE HISTORIC ASPECT. 


The Soroban (S42) or Japanese Abacus is one of 
the first objects that strongly- attracts the attention of 
the foreigner in Japan. He buys at some shop a few 
trifling articles and sums up the total cost in his own 
mind.” But the tradesman deigns not to perplex himself 
by a process of mental arithmetic, however simple, He 
seizes his Soreban, prepares it by a tilt and a. rattling 
sweep of his hand, makes a few rapid, clicking adjust. 
ments, and names the price. There seems to be a tradition 
amongst foreigners that the Soraban is called into requisi- 
tion more especially at times when the tradesman 
meditating imposition; and in many cases it is certai 
that the Western mind, with its power of mental addition, 
regards the manipulator with a slight contempt, A litt! 
experience, however, should tend to transform this 
Contempt into admiration. For it may be safely asserted 
that even in the simplest of all arithmetical operations 
the Soroban possesses distinct advantages over the mental 
or figuring process. In a competition in simple addi 
between a “Lightning Calculator,” and accurate and ra 
Accountant, and an ordinary Japanese small tradesman, 
the Japanese with his Soroban would easily carry off the 
palm, “Tt is true that the Japanese often uses his board 
and beads when the operation is simple enough to be 
completed mentally during the time that he stretches his 
hand out to take hold of his instrument; but that is only 
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an illustration of the irresistible force of habit. To him 
the mention of any arithmetical operation suggests 
“Soroban,” He could no doubt, if he tried, add 12 and 
13 in his mind; but before he has time to recognise the 
peculiar simplicity of any special problem, and, disposses- 
i thought of “ Soroban,” proceed to solve it as the 
er does, he would waste more time in mental labour 
than is expended in the manual labour of adjusting and 
manipulating his counters. The only blame indeed that 
can be attached to him for using his instrument to add 
5 to 8 is that he is strictly consistent. But let us suppose 
that a purchaser has bought three articles which are 
priced at Yen 1.25, Yen 2,89, and Yen 3,17 respectively. 
How many people out of any hundred of ordinary intel 
lect could add these three numbers correctly in thei 
mind? A Japanese shop-boy with Servdan in hand will 
do it as fast as the numbers can be named, and with 
greater precision and certainty than many of us could 
attain in figuring. Facts like these suffice tq give to the 
instrument a certain respectability. 

The Abacus possesses besides a high respectability, 
arising from its great age, its wide-spread distribution, 
and its peculiar influence in the evolution of our modern 
system of arithmetic. In the Western lands of to-day it 
is used only in infant schools, and is intended to initiate 
the infant mind into the first mysteries of numbers, The 
child, if he ever is'taught by its means, soon passes from. 
this bead-counting to the slate and slate pencil. He learns 
our Indian Numerals, of which one only is at all suggestive 
of its meaning ; and with these symbols he ever after 
makes all his calculations. In India and all over civilized 
Asia, however, the Abacus still hold its own; and in 
China and. Japan the method of using it is peculiarly. 
scientific. It seems pretty certain that its original home 
was India, whence it spread westward to Europe and 
eastward to China, assuming various forms, no doubt, but 
still remaining essentially the same instrument, Its decay 
in Europe can be traced to the gradual introduetion and 
perfecting of the modern cipher system of notation, which 
‘again in part owes its early origin to the indications of 
the Abacus itself, According to the results arrived at by 
Sir £, Clive Bayley, in his discussion of the genealogy of 
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modern numerals the main facts seem to be these, The 
Abacus finds its earliest historic home in India, where 
originally it existed alongside of most complicated systems 
of numerical notation. The gradual simplification of these 
in accordance with the universal tendency of the human 
mind under civilisation—a simplification which largely 
consists in borrowing from elsewhere—brought them into 
closer and closer correspondence with the indications of 
the Abacus. At last with the evolution of the sero, the 
notation became accurately symbolic of the columns of 
the Abacus, and rapid calculation was possible without 
their aid. In Enrope the new system, introduced through 
the Arabs, gradually displaced whatever “counter” system 
was in vogue, But the substitution of the symbolic for 
the mechanical was only partial in India, while in China 
and Japan centuries have been insufficient to effect the 
change. These facts are sufficient to show that the cipher- 
ing system is not so very superior to the Abacus as we 
of western training are apt at first to imagine. That the 
Chinese and Japanese should still use an instrument, which 
to us is suggestive of an infant school, is startling. To 
explain it as a result of the general conservatism of the 
eastern mind is nothing to the point; for not only has 
the conservatism itself to be explained, but we have in 
the non-conservative character of the Japanese mind a 
fact that cannot be disregarded. I think the true ex- 
planation is to be found in the processes of natural 
selection which of course vary with the mental habit 
of the race. The problem is twofold, What causes, 
not present in the East, led to the ascendency of cipher- 
‘ing over bead-counting in the West; and do these causes 
imply any difference in the mental attitudes of the peoples? 
It is convenient to discuss these questions under two 
heads, 











ist I shall consider comparatively the systems of 
numetical notation that have been invented amongst 
civilised peoples, and then proceed to compare the systems 
‘of numeration or nomenclature of numbers. I have placed 
notation first, not because of any logical necessity, but 
because of its greater simplicity. Speaking of course 
precedes writing; but that hardly implies that numerical 
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notation necessarily succeeds number-naming. It is quite 
conceivable that man should have indicated a number 
graphically or pictorially before he had a name for 
We often hear of the savage who cannot number beyond 
two or three or five, which usually means that he has no 
names for numbers’ above that limit. But to infer that 
he cannot reckon beyond that limit is certainly illogical 

‘The remarke made by a native to Dr. Koelle,? at the time 
missionary in Sierra Leone, is quite to the’ point here, 
Dr. Koelle expressed surprise that they should be able 
to do in daily life with numerals only to the limit of 
five, to which one replied: —“ We can manage very well 
for having counted five, we put it aside on one heap and 
then begin another, and s0 on, as many as we want. 

‘The same is found’ amongst the native of the New Heb- 
rides, who count off by bundles of ten, and use the same 
word for forty as for four, making up by gesture for lack 
of language and a moment's thought will show that we 
ourselves do exactly the same, only that we give names 
to our bundles of ten, a result probably of the develop- 
ment of writing. Notation indeed has quite outstr 
nomenclature; "and nomenclature itself may ulti 
depend upon notation, used in its widest sense of pictorial 
symbolising. To this point we shall return later. 

The graphic representation of numbers may be traced 
historically through four wellmarked stages, which I shall 
call for ease of reference the Pictorial, the Symbolic 
(including the Alphabetic), the Decimal and the Cipher 
stages. ‘These names are not to be taken in too literal 
a sense ; and we must remember that in many. classifica~ 
tions it is difficult exactly to draw the lines of demarca- 
tion between the classes—each one partaking more or 
less of the special characteristics of the others, ‘Thus we 
have Pictorial numerals up to four in the Roman system, 
and to three in the Chinese; but the Roman belongs 
distinctly to the Symbolic stage, and the Chinese to the 
Decimal, Ina loose sense the term Decimal applies to 
both Symbolic and Cipher systems ; but here it is, for the 
sake of greater definiteness, restricted to those systems 
which have a distinct symbol for 4x and repeat it in the 
higher numbers. 
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Tt_may be stated at once that there are no examples 
amongst civilised nations of a purely Pictorial System, 
In the early Egyptian Hieroglyphics, oxe was represented 
by a vertical or (more rarely) a horizontal, line; and by 
repetitions of this, the other numbers were figured up to 
nine, Such a system, however, could hardly be carried 
much further without’ giving rise to confusion. Even the 
eight (iit) and nine (4M1) would be apt to be mistaken 
for each other; and higher combinations of course still 
more s0. Also, as writing became more widely used, a 
necessity arose for shortened processes. Hence, as’ a 
fesult of the desire to save time and prevent misunder- 
standing, a peculiar symbol for en was evolved in shape 
somewhat resembling a croquet hoop. This symbol was 
then used in obvious pictorial combinations to represent 
20, 30, 40, etc., up to 90. With the aid of these two 
symbols numbers up to 99 were figured. Higher numbers 
were represented with the aid of other peculiar symbols 
for 109, 1000, 10,000. Thus with only four non-pictorial 
symbols, which were probably evolved from pictorial 
combinations, the early Egyptian could figure numbers 
up to 99,999. In later inscriptions, however, the symbolic 
methods gradually creep in. Thus jive is represented by 
a five-rayed star, six by the star and a stroke, seven by the 
star and two strokes. This star may be meant to symbolise 
a spread-out hand. or it may have an astronomical refer 
ence to the § planets which, with the sua and moon, 
formed the seven divine luminaries. Less obvious symbols 
appear later for seven, eight and nine ; and peculiar forms 
also seem to have been evolved for the various zens. 
Turning now to the Cuneiform inscriptions, we meet with 
a system very similar in its broad outlines to the early 
Egyptian Pictorial. The numbers up to nine are represent 
ed each by the number of the simple wedge-shaped 
character. “Ten is symbolised by the angle-shaped 
character, two of which give 20, three 30, four 40, and 
five 50. Sixty, however, is represented by the same simple 
character as one, to which ten is added to make 70, and 
two tens to make 80, and so on. Amongst the old 
<Accadians this mode’ of numeration was continued 
throughout, numbers being written, and pethaps named, 
in the Sexagonical scale, “Thus the expression, 
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NAVY 2,36,21, means 


2x 60x 60+36x 60+21=0381. Amongst the Assyrians, 
again, a distinct symbol, compounded of the unit and 
a small horizontal wedge following, was used for a 
hundred, and a prefixed ten gave the thousand. For 
example the Assyrians would write the above number. 


WENT Yay 

The Persians in their Cuneiform  inserij 
have banished all trace of the sexagesimal scale. 
Certainly the substitution in whole or in part of the 
denary for the sexagesimal scale marks an advance 
towards simplification, For many purposes, however, 
this seemingly awkward sexagesimal scale was really 
convenient; and not only did the Assyrians, and much 
Tater the Alexandrian astronomers, use it in the expres- 
sion of fractions, but survives to this day in the 
graduation of the circle and in the subdivision of hours 
and minutes. Its origin was probably astronomical. The 
‘Accadians seem to have attained a high civilisation, and 
there is no doubt that in writing th numbers they had 
clearly grasped the idea of “place” as giving value toa 
sign. The Assyrian modification is from this point of 
view a retrogression, and not until we come to the cipher 
notation do we return to the scientific method of the 
ancient and almost mythical Accadians. These ante 
from the Hieroglyphic and Cuneiform modes of wri 
tre Gar tho lower. numbers stectly. Pictorial, oe'-the 
expression of the higher numbers, the necessity for the 
Symbolic soon arose ; while in the most ancient of all we 
have not merely the germ of “ place-value,” which is the 
peculiar pride of our cipher system, but the very thing 
itself. 

In the old mathematical treatises of the Chinese 
another system of notation, largely pictorial, is met with, 
This notation is extremely cumbrous, and has all the 
pearance of having been invented in the first instance 
as a visual representation of the Abacus columns. Up to 
five, the numbers are represented by the requisite number. 
f vertical strokes as in the other pictorial systems. Six 
is represented by a T-shaped character, and the higher 
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numbers up to ten by the obvious addition of vertical 
strokes below the horizontal line, so that eight has the 
appearance of a set of wickets at cricket, with a fourth 
wicket laid across the tops instead of bails. Zin is figured 
by a horizontal stroke, with a circle or cipher at the 
right-hand end. The successive “‘tecns” are obtained by 
replacing this circle by the proper digit symbol, Twenty 
is two horizontal strokes, one above the other; thirty, 
three—and so on to sixty, which is a horizontal stroke 
with a vertical drawn above it, Thus sixty is simply siz 
turned upside down; while e/even is the same T-shaped 
symbol turned on its side. ‘There can be little doubt, 1 
think that this system, with its convention between the 
meaning of isolated vertical and isolated horizontal 
strokes, or between six and sixty, seven and seventy, and 
so on, grew out of an attempt to depict in some convenient 
manner the indications of the Chinese form of abacus. 
The, hundreds are a repetition simply of the units, the 
the ‘thousand of the tens, and so in alternation—any 
blank abacus rod being represented by the circle or cipher. 
Thus the number 527,068 is figured 


BILO1iT 


The conclusion that this is but an abacus product is borne 
out strongly by two considerations, namely, the particular 
mode of representing the 7, 8, 9 in the tens, thousands, 
hundreds of thousands denominations; and the manner 
of writing from left to right, so incompatible with the 
general tendency of Chinese writing. As will be seen 
later, this latter peculiarity will be adduced as evidence 
that ‘the abacus was imported into China from the west. 
The use of the circle in a limited cipher significance is 
also of historic interest. There is no a priori reason for 
employing such a form of character to represent an empty 
rod on the abacus, so that it is hardly possible that two 
distinct races should have invented the same symbol. 
The probability rather is that the Chinese adopted this 
symbol from the Indians, among whom, according to Sir 
E. C. Bayley's researches, it developed from a symbolic 
form of ten? It appears then that the Chinese pictorial 




















3. In sone Chinese treatises a eros or X-shaped character is used 
off “four"—a fori of character which is met with in the Bactrian and 
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system is rather a retroggession than a progression in the 
history of arithmetic, being a cumbrous and somewhat 
childish figuring of the abacus indications, 

We now pass to the symbolic stage, in which are 
inchided many widely diverse systems, their only com- 
mon feature being the existence of distinct symbols for 
20, 30, 40nd so on. The development of these various 
symbols is codval with that of alphabets and syllabaries, 
and of civilisation generally. Nearly all the alphabets of 
the world have been traced through the early Phcenician 
to the final sembalphabetic forms of the Egyptian. Hiero- 
glyphics. Even the numerous alphabets found all over 
Central and Southern Asia and in the Islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago, are believed to be descendants, 
through the old Magadhi alphabet of India, of the sanie 
original, The numerals have certainly followed a 

course. Already in the Accadian Cuneiform and 
and the Egyptian Hieroglyphics a few distinct symbols 
have crept in, invented obviously to save time in writing. 
With the growing need for more rapid writing, symbols 
continued to be invented or perhaps more strictly, evolved 
from the original Pictorial representation. Now’ there is 
not the least doubt that there is a great conservative 
momentum in the mind of man, Even in these days of 
enlightenment and progress, the intensely practical Briton 
spells as if he knew not how he spoke ; and the philoso- 
phic German says there are “three hundred five and 
sixty” days in the year! And the same mental habit of 
man is shown in his numberavriting. ‘The Accadians, by 
a wonderful generalization, had grasped the idea of “place- 
value”; but’ the system’ was necessarily cumbrous with 
sizty instead of fen as the notation unit. ‘Their successors 
only partially took up the sexagesimal notation : and the 
idea of “place” was quite lost sight of with the 

troduction of the Decimal division of numbers. The 
Egyptians, again, never seem to have attained anything 
like the mathematical grasp of the Accadians; and, as a 
necessity, they found their solution of the problem, how 
to write ‘numbers, in a multiplicity of symbols, A’ con- 
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sideration of the Hieratic numerals will show clearly the 
nature of what is here called the Symbolic stage. (See 
Plate 1.) Not only are there distinct signs for the units 
up to nine, but the successive decades and hundreds are 
provided with peculiar symbols also. Sometimes one of 
a series is clearly a modification of one of its predeces- 
sors, as for example 20 of 10, 80 of 60, and the successive 
hundreds. This indicates one mode’ by which man in- 
vented his numerical symbols. ‘The numerals of the Gupta 
Inscriptions and of the Maldive Islands, and the older 
Devanagari and the modern Cinghalese systems may be 
grouped, along with a number of ancient Indian systems, 
as of similar structure with the Hieratic. Several influ- 
ences were at work in the formation of these symbolic 
systems, all of which seem traceable to the same ultimate 
source. One race would borrow from another, perhaps 
taking a symbol and applying it to a different number. 
Or the symbols might have phonetic values and be strung 
together to form a word or phrase of mnemonic value. 
Or the alphabetic or syllabaric symbol might be used 
Which corresponds to the first letter or syllable of the 
name as spoken; as for example the Roman C. and M. 
‘With all these possible modes at the disposal of man, it 
js little wonder that in his inventive exuberance he should 
have evolved such a multiplicity of symbols. Whatever 
symbol became popular did so by a kind of natural 
selection, In making this selection, however, the heredi 
tary tendency of man’s mind was’ an important factor, 
and the principle of conservative momentum would cer- 
tainly make itself felt, so that development would take 
place along the lines already laid down. At the same 
time, it would all be by way of simplification. To use 
initial letters when possible was a very obvious method, 
which we meet with in the early Greek and in the Ethiopie 
systems. From such a system would spring very natu- 
rally the idea of using the alphabet for the successive 
numbers—indeed there may have been a kind of mutual 
adjustment of the numeral series and the alphabet series. 
In this way the Hebrew and later Greek numerals be- 
came formed, and other alphabetic systems, such as the 
Georgian, Armenian, and older Turkish and Arabic. The 
Greeks borrowed their system from a people with a! 
similar but fuller alphabet,’ as is shown by the fact that 
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they had to throw in a special non-alphabetic symbol for 
six, Their special symbols for 90 and 900 were probably 
later introductions, to eke out the characters to the 
necessary twenty-seven, ‘The Roman system, which is 
largely symbolic, is too well known to require special 
mention. Now of all these symbolic systems of numerals, 
the Greek alone was capable of being used for calculation, 
The thousands were the units repeated with a suffixed 
“dash”; but the calculator could omit the “dash” 
without fear of confusion. For the expression of higher 
numbers, octad and tetrad combinations were employed, 
much as we nowadays tick off our large numbers in groups 
of threes. Here the Greek came in contact with the 
principle of “place value,” but was still far behind the 
ancient Accadian, 

The defect of the symbolic systems for calculating 
purposes was not, however, felt by their users; for they 
had the Abacus and like instruments, which were suffici- 
ent for their needs. The earliest form of abacus was a 
simple board covered with fine sand or dust, ‘This surface 
was ruled into columns, which served for the different 
numerical denominations, the units, the tens, the hundreds, 
etc, In the columns thus made the numbers were marked 
by strokes or symbols, Latterly the sand was dispensed 
with, and pebbles (calcul!) or counters were used on 
boards ruled into permanent columns. In another form, 
the counters were placed on lines as we place our “men” 
in backgammon, Still another form was the combination 
of rods and beads familiar to us all in the special modi- 
fication of it called the sorodan. If we could pass back 
to pre-abacus days, we should probably find our ancestors 
counting by bundles of ten or twenty, as savage races 
do now. From this mode of reckoning, the table of 
columns or abacus would be a very natural development. 
It has been already pointed out that the abacus has all 
the marks of great antiquity, so that its evolution is 
probably, coéval with that of the numerals. Each numeral 
was essentially a shorthand expression for the idea or 
the name, and was a conception distinct from that of 
calculation. Hence it is little wonder that the numerals 
and abacus developed along perfectly distinct lines; and 
long before the numerals had passed from their symbolic. 
stage amongst the early Indians or later Greeks, the 
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abacus had atttained its highest perfection. On the abacus 
the “ place-value” of number was recognized—indeed 
could not be mistaken; and yet, if we except the Greck 
notation of tetrads and the cumbrous Chinese pictorial 
symbols, nothing corresponding to this had been evolved 
in numerals, In fact, so far, numerals were used as 
ideographs, not as arithmetical symbols. 

The abacus may have had an influence in accele- 
rating the transition to the next stage—a transition which 
seems to have taken place in India and in China only. 
‘This stage, which I have called the Decimal, is marked 
by the elimination of the special symbols of 20, 30, 40, etc., 
up to 90, which are henceforth written as “‘two-ten,” ‘three: 
ten,” “four-ten” and soon, The Chinese numerals give 
avery perfect example of the system, which is also found 
amongst the Tamils, They are shown in Plate 14 By 
whatever means and through whatever intermediate forms 
this great simplification was made, it signified a firwer grasp 
altogether of the nature of numbers. The symbol én, in 
fact, is used in a new and quite conventional signification 
in these combinations. For example compare the +3 
(13) and =+ (30), The former means .ten (and) three, 
the latter three ten's, or te threc-d. In fact, in 2+ the 
becomes a denominatiou rather than a number. The 
convention then for differentiating “Fin its two meanings 
is as follows: When + follows a number it is to be 
epeated that number of times; but when it precedes a 
number is to be added. Such a symbol as t+ could 
mean either eo fens (precisely as in the original pictorial 
method) or few ten-ned that is, 100. The Decimal method, 
however, stops here, and introduces a distinct symbol for 
100 (namely ), another for 1000, and so on, We shall 
give here the successive Chinese symbols, with the modern 
Japanese pronunciation of their names as being more 
familiar to our readers than the original Chinese pronun- 
ciation, 























HK hyaku 100 or 08 
Fs 1000 or = 10? 
BR man 10000 or _~—108 








4. The Chinese symbols are of course writen vertially, but for com 
venience in the text we shall write them from left to right, 
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The next three stages in powers of ten are called 
Jieman, hyeku-man, sen-man, and are so writen, ‘There- 
‘fier the new symbols go by ascents of 10,0001 ‘They 
are as follows: 


{8 obu 10%) wo 1 
Hold 10") han (1 
Ryo 10") Ese 108) 
gai (10%) R sai (108 
shi 10") | you (108) 
a 7 ter} | 


‘There are also terms for the decimal places as far 
as the 12th, These are: 


a Bun 10! Sen 
(Rin 102 Bw Sha 
uM 108 m Jin 
Shi 104 ee 

m= Ketsu 108 w = Byo 
cs Bi 10" wu Baku 





‘The ideographs for these words have many of them 
very suggestive meanings, ‘Thus the character for Sew 
means silk thread; for Sha, sand; for Jin and A/, small 
dust; for Byd and Baku, hazy, cloudless aspect of the 
sky. Excepting the first three, however, which are 
common, these terms are rarely used outside the covers 
‘of the mathematical treatise. 

The Tamil and Malayalam numerals follow closely 
the same course, and the process has to a certain extent 
appeared in the Cinghalese system, which may therefore 
be regarded as marking a stage during the simplification 
from the symbol 

The peculiarities which distinguish the Decimal from 
‘our own Cipher or Indian system are apparent from the 
following comparative tables: 

















5. Soch, at Toast, is the custom awongst the educated Japanese of 
the present era, The wsisl dictionary mesnings of oft and 0 are not 
the same as tose given here; indeca the winds seem to have been used 
sore or less vaguely fn former tims in muck the same way as Roropesns 
tse Bilin, trillion, ele, Coe authority gives thee mudes of progression; 
namely, ascent by dns, ascent by “enlicwsond, ascent by wuecessive squa- 
rings, The terms above fd are rarely use, 
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Chinese 














Indian 














‘The transition from the Decimal or Chit 
to the Cipher system is such an obvious one, especially 
with the abacus columns in full view and in daily use, 
that our surprise is, not that the Indians of some 2,000, 
years ago should have made the step, but that the 
Chinese or Japanese should not. Here are two highly 
intelligent races possessed of a convenient arithmometre 
and of a system of number-writing which can be called 
a notation, and which in some respects approximates to 
the visual’ representation on their instrument. The one 
race brings the notation and Abacus into perfect accord, 
and begins the era of true science; the other makes no 
advance whatever, and even scorns to accept the perfected 
system, with which it has been face to face for centuries, 
Tt may be said, as M. Woepcke' said of the Greek 
‘mathematicians, that with the Abacus in hand, the 
Chinese and Japanese did not feel the want of a Cipher 
system, But if the theory is true that our Cipher system 
passed through the Decimal stage amongst a people who 
used the Abacus in a form exacily similar to the Chinese 
instrument, the argument ceases to have any great point. 
Woepcke's remark was made in his rather laboured at- 
tempt to explain why our numerals, given to us by the 
Arabs, who got them from the Indians, were not exactly the 
the same as those used by the Arabs. A glance at the 
various Cipher systems figured on the Plate II. will show 
what variety of form has existed and still does exist 
amongst the nine digits. Either, then, the system grew up 
simultaneously in different districts which used their own 
peenliar modifications of the unit figures ; or, the principle 
alone spread. Sir E, Clive Bayley has given good reason 
for the belief that the cipher is a modified ten; and as 
the circle and the dot are the only symbols in use as a 
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cipher, however much the other figures may vary, it 
seems probable that the Cipher system was really de- 
veloped in one district. 

Tt is the cipher or zero which gives the system its 
peculiar power, Both words are from the same Arabic 
rigin (sift), which is simply the translation of the 
Sanskrit word “sunya,” which means emptiness, This 
in fact was one of the names applied to the empty column 
for rod on the Abacus, and meant merely a condition or 
state. The Chinese similarly use the word Ling (%), 
pronounced Rei of the Japanese.’ When a Japanese is 
Teading out of a series of numbers to the Sorodan worker, 
he inserts the rei where no significant figures occur. 
Thus instead of saying simply san sen go (3005), as he 
would in ordinary conversation, he reads san sen rei rei go. 
Formerly the pure Japanese ‘word fonde (skipping) was 
used for the same purpose, The symbol (©) representing 
rei in mathematical works has been already referred to. 
In these days it is used in bank-notes and_bank-boo! 
exactly as our cipher is, for spacing out the numbers, 
the symbols 72, /yaku, sin, man being omitted. Tt never 
has been used, however, as a cipher of calcwation ; and 
it bears the evidence, as already pointed out, of being 
ily an importation from the west into China. 

Taking the Chinese numerals as the type of the 
Decimal Stage, and our own numerals to represent the 
‘Abacus columns, we might imagine the development, to 
the cipher stage as taking place in this wise. Up to nine, 
both Abacus and numerals are in accord. At fen, how: 
ever, the next rod of the Abacus is brought into requisi- 
tion, so that fen is represented by a combination of a 

Fo The primary meaning of (f) is ‘the last drops of a shower? ot 
slow rain? Menee genenally “reninder? Fresiduun, “fraction? ete. "The 
fheaning ef zero" is gency sopposed to come fox these, as being of 
The nature of a degenerate autber, something +0 stall as to be valeless. 
Sach an asymptotic derivation, a8 i anit baled sem almost to mathe- 
Spatial wo be satifaciory. 1’ shosld soggest en Abacus derivation a8 beng 
At least ss plausible. ‘That is, jat at our citer and ser can be traced 
Back to the Arabic vfr which was applied to the * enpty” abacus rod 
Sreolunn; so many the Chinese 3 have been applied to the abacus rod 
from which the lint cvunter had heen made (0 “drop.” ‘The arguments 
fp fvour of this derivation ae these the term in is zero significance i 
Criginaly arithmetical; arithmetic. wes formerly Snseparable from the 
Shas; and we have in our own efpler an analogous derivation, 
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one and a void, which has no similarity to the single 
symbol ++. Up to nineteen, however, there is similarity, 
the ++ of -FA being comparable to the 1 and the % cor 
responding to the 9 on the two contiguous abicus rods: 
The decade numbers =+, +, Bet, elc., correspond very 
well with the Abacus indications 20, 30, 40, etc., where 
now of course the “+ is comparable to the empty space. 
The similarity somewhat breaks down at =t- (21) 
but the approximate similarity would suggest dropping 
the - here and writing But this” simplification, 
could lead to no confusion, the - only appears in the 
twenty, thirty, ete,, since there it is required to denomi- 
nate the two, three, ete. But consistency would suggest 
to write —t for ten or one-ten, exactly as =F stands 
for two-ten; and the “teens” would then stand a good 
chance of being treated like the twentys and thirtys. 
This mode of writing and saying ten is indeed met with 
in Japanese literature. Thus everything would come into 
accord with the Abacus representation, and the symbol 
+ appearing only as a denomination would cease to be 
called ten and be named anew by the Abacus name for 
empty space. The extension of the system to higher 
numbers and the vanishing forever of symbols for’ the 
successive powers of Zen would be an obvious improve 
ment. In some such manner then—and Sir E. Clive 
Bayley has given historical evidence in support of the 
theory—did the Decimal .pass into the Cipher Stage of 
numbering. ‘The natural tendency of the human mind fo 
simplification, aided at the right moment by the indications 
of the Abacus, produced from a chaos of symbols a 
numerical system which has determined more than any 
other one thing the rise and progress of mathematical 
science. In the history of Arithmetic the only event 
which is at all worthy to be compared with the intro- 
duction of the cipher is the discovery of Logarithms, 
The spread of the Cipher system into Europe is 
itself an event of deep historical importance. OF all 



































8 ‘his in fact is dene by the Jopanese in matking thew counters 
in the game of go (98), the ++ being dropped tw save reom; 0 th:t 34, 
68 ore written F &_The kame system of contracion is not eontin. ed 
te the hundreds, Lowever, a modified symbol (a1) for Apuke being 
introduced, Postage stamps and coins are sinilar'y marked, 
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other systems of numbering, the Greek alone possessed 
any flexibility as a medium for calculation: but its 
operations were no doubt largely aided by the Abacus, 
‘The Scxagonal modification, perpetuated if not introduced 
by Ptotemy and the Alexandrian School, was a signi 
cant improvement and especially available for astronomical 
calculations, Since in this Sexagesimal system @ (60) 
was the last symbol needed, the next symbol, 0, has 
been supposed to have been the origin of our cipher. 
‘The Neo-Pythagoreans certainly used such a symbol and 
used it in “a partial cipher signification: but there is no 
evidence that they knew of the decimal cipher previous 
to the 7th or 8th century. Whereas there is evidence in 
the writings of Aryabhata (360 A.D.) that the Indians 
knew the principle of “place-value” and used the zero 
at that time.” 

The question we have now before us is: What causes 
prevented the development of a Cipher system in China 
or Japan? A partial explanation may be found in the 
mode of writing. The Chinese write in vertical columns 
from above downwards; and if they ever are compelled 
to write in a horizontal line they work from ht to left. 
Now the Abacus is worked from left to right, a fact which 
tends to prove incidentally that the Abacus is not indi- 
genous to China, The similarity between the numerals as 
written and the Abacus tions of the same would not 
be so striking to the Chinaman as to the Aryan or Semite, 
‘since these wrote in horizontal lines. Now so far as evi- 
dence goes, our numeral systems all passed to the races 
of Aryan origin through the Semitic peoples, who gene- 
tally ‘wrote from right to left. As will be seen in the 
Subsequent part of the present paper, the Semite named 
is numbers by beginning with the unit or smallest deno- 
mination, Thus in Arabic it is five and twenty and one 
hundred, instead of one hundred and twenty-five. But in 
writing down a number he would write it as he named; 
land as he both, so to speak, wrote and named backwards, 
the result would appear as it is on the Abacus, 125. Now 
the carly Indian spoke like’ the Arab, but wrote from left 
to right}, while the Chinese always spoke as we do now 
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but tended to write from right to left, Hence if the Aba- 
cus had been an Indian or Chinese invention, the columns 
would probably have gone the reverse way, with the u 

to the left, so that one hundred and twenty-five wou! 
have appeared as 521. This argument of course cannot 
be urged in the face of evidence to the contrary; for we 
Know that in ancient days both modes of writing were 
in use by the same people. In some inscriptions indeed 
the writer has turned backward along the next line, plough- 
manclike, Still as the Chinese write in vertical columns, 
so the Semitic peoples generally write from right to left 
and the Aryan from left to right. Hence, unless there 
were definite evidence to the contrary we should be in- 
clined to regard the Abacus as not’ being primarily an 
Aryan invention, but more probably introduced to the 
‘Aryan races through the Semitic peoples. And this in 
itself is not improbable, inasmuch as the Semites were the 
great commercial peoples of the ancient world. There is 
‘one consideration which prevents us regarding it as a 
Semitic Invention, namely, the lack of the inventive fa- 
calty in the Semitic mind. And yet such a natural d 
velopment of the early finger exercises as the Abacus i 
might well lead to its invention even by a much less ci 
vilised community. In any case, we must regard the rise 
‘of commerce as an important influence in the evolution 
of all forms of calculating boards. 

The diversity in the mode of writing and mode of 
placing on the Abacus a given number is hardly a satis- 
factory explanation of the persistency of the instrument 
amongst the Chinese ; for the Tamils, who write from left 
to right and who have lived in close contact with cipher- 
using peoples, use to this day a system of numerals ex- 
actly similar to the Chinese. It remains to enquire as to 
the existence of some mental or linguistic peculiarity pos- 
sessed by the Tamils and Chinese and not possessed by 
Aryan races. In other words—for we all believe in the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest—are there any 
guistic or mental peculiarities which may make the Abacus 
more efficient, that is, more rapid and more certain, than 
ciphering ? 

There is not the least doubt that as used by the 
Japanese the Abacus is for ordinary arithmetical opera~ 
tions more efficient than figuring, This efficiency..1 thidk 
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is traceable to their peculiarly suitable mode of numera- 
tion or number-naming. At first sight, many would be 
inclined to think there was no essential difference between 
the Japanese or Chinese numeration system and our own, 
Bat a closer study reveals to us a very striking difference 
indeed, which it is now our object to discuss, 

‘The question of the nomenclature or naming of num- 
bers opens up another and quite distinct line of enquiry ; 
and Comparative Numeration, as it might be called, may 
Jead to a clearer understanding of the historic bearing of 
the Abacus. Here we come face to face with one of the 
deepest problems of philology, the origin of the names of 
numbers, So far as regards the Aryan family of lan 
jome small advance seems to have been made 
of this problem. ‘Thus “ three ” has 
been connected with the root meaning to pass over; 
“seven” with the root meaning to follow ; "nine" with 
the Sanskrit pronominal base meaning new. That is, to 
quote Sayce, three is named from its excess, seven from 
its following the foregoing numbers, while nine is the 
new number. ‘The naming of three from its excess has 
received an ingenious explanation by Dr. Kelle,” who con- 
nects ft with the leogth of the middle fger." ‘Reckoning 
with the aid of the fingers is of course the most natural 
of all methods and is the source of our wide-spread de- 
cimal system, In some savage tribes of the present day 
the very names used for five and ten signify “one hand” 
and “two hands ;” and this metaphorical way of speak- 
ing is carried on by means of the toes, so that fuenty is 
called “one man.” Using the toes as well as the fingers 





















10, On the origin of the Turkish Numerals, Journal R. A. 
(1884), 

11, ‘The general theory that the names of tbe numerals in all lane 
quages are connected with the peculiarities of the hand is as highly probe 
able 5 itis dificult of proof, Th right be 
termed, although it may hold for somo few tonges, in generat breaks 
down very eary in the series of numbers. Defors any such theory ein be 
profitably discussed it is necessary to know the n 
given race uses the Ggers in counting. That considerable divenity existe 
Amongst peoples in this respect may be shown by the following examples, 
‘A Europena, in telling” off his fingers numerically, would probably be- 
gia with the thomb of his left hand, marking each finger in succesion 
Dy coftact with the fore-inger of his right hand. He might Ghea pase 
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seems to have been quite a favourite mode of numeration, 
as is evidenced by the existence of numerations which as- 
cend by twenty ;—the old decades (thirty, fifty, ete.) being 
words compounded of ten and the preceding decade. This, 
method is found amongst tribes of the Caucasus and Hin- 
du Khush, and in such widely scattered communities as 
the Basque, the Ainu, and the Mexican, The French 
pames soivante-div, guatrevingt, quatre-vingtdiz, which 
have nearly displaced the regularly formed septante, oc- 
fante, nonante still used in Switzerlind and in the South of 
France, are perhaps a revival in spirit of the same method 
lingering through centuries. The tendency shown in some 
Janguages to group numbers in fours and sixes is not 
50 easily explained, though the four-fold method may pro 
bably be referred to the fingers, as distinguished from the 
thumb. The grouping in sixes'and twelves again, I be- 
lieve to spring partly from the sacredness of the number 








1 his right hand to complete the ten, oF simply repeat the operation 01 
‘the left hand. An English school gil, who tally counts by a kind of 
fivesingered exercise cn the table or desk beside her, first raises the hand 
slightly above the surfece and then, begining with the little finger, brings 
down each finger-tip in succession tatil § i$ counted, after which a fresh 
start is made with the litde finger. Thas the middle finger always means 
3 oF & the fore-finger 4 and 9, and soon. ‘The North American Indians 
always begin witn the litle finger of the left hand and finish with the 
Tite fnger of the right hand. According to Dr. Koelle, the Turks and 
the inhabitants of Western Africa begin, like the Nerth American Indians, 
with the little finger of the left hand, but, walike them, end with the 
thumb of the right hand. The Japanese, again, use only one hand after 
1 fashion which seems to be peculisr to them. Beginning with the left 
hhand open, they tura the thumb in towards the palm to represent one, 
Dring down the fore-nger over it for fax, and so on in succession ill ive 
as reached with the closed fist. For six, the litle finger is raised agai, 
and one by one the preceding operation is undone tls ten is reached with 
the open hand. ‘Thos the little finger alone means either 4 or 6; up 
along with its fellow, 3 or 75 all the four fingers up, 1 or 9. ‘The Joy 

nese have also several peculiar methods of silent bargaining, in which the 
bayer and seller grip exch other's hands, In one of the most common of 
these, the price is indicated by the number of fingsrs grasped, the litle 
finger meaning one, the thumb. slone meaning five, Thus divee is indie 
cated by the litle, rng, and middle fingers; eight by the thomb, fore, 
riddle and ring Gagers..'Ten may be shown by grasping the second joint 
‘only of the thumb. The nature of the bargain sufficiently determines the 
money unit employed, or the possible range of the bargaining. If it i 
necessary {0 indicate two denominations of money, the higher Is separa 
ed fom the lower by a. grasping of the wiist Hern 
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three, which has its origin far back in the days of the 
dawn of reason. Everything tends to show that, as man 
developed socially, duality, as a quality to be expressed 
by language, preceeded plurality ; and the co-existence of 
dual and plural inflexions marks a stage in the growth 
of the human mind which the higher races of the present 
day have far outstripped. It is in peoples of low intel- 
lectual power that we find a fulness of explicitly express- 
ed meaning that is unnecessary in the race of higher 
mental grip. The probability is then that the naming of 
the number so long preceded the naming of ¢vee, which, 
as in low savage races of historic times. would originally 
be synonymous with many. Hence the passing to three 
as a distinct conception would be a great’ stride in. the 
mental progress of man, and might well perpetuate itself 
in a kind of superstitious reverence, especially in the pre~ 
sence of the three great natural divisions of sea, earth, 
and sky. Then again to early man, when writing was un- 
iaown ihe toe of atinber otic Sonld be halved ed 
“thirded” and quartered would be very natural—only too 
natural indeed as we Know to our mental confusion now. 
It was this apparent simplicity, real then of course, which 
resulted in the evolution of our complex European tables 
of weights and measures, And the existence of such com- 
plications is, I think, a proof by the way, that the Aba- 
cus, with its strongly marked decimal character, never 
attained in Europe anything like the flexibility in’ calcu- 
lation which it has attained in the East. In any case, 
Wowever, the popularity of twelve as a bass for reckon- 

1g may be reasonably traced to its possessing many 
simple submultiples, and three amongst others. Duodecim- 
al scales of numeration have been found amongst savage 
people notwithstanding their ten figures; and we may 
safely assert, that had man possessed six fingers, the 
decimal scale would never have been mentioned outside 
mathematical treatises. 

After all, however, “ten” has been the favourite 
numeration it; so much so indeed that such numbers 
as eight and nine have been sometimes named in terms 
of it by a backward process ‘very similar to the manner 
in which the Romans write IX for 9, XL for 40, and 
so on. Thus, amongst the Dravidian’ peoples, nme is 
usually expressed as one-fex} and in Finnish and, some 
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related languages eight is expressed as fteo-tem- The 
same method is quite usual’ in the higher decades even 
among Aryan peoples, as for example in the Latin duo 
de-viginti, unede-viginti 

Passing now to the second decade of numbers, we 
notice that these have almost universally been named by 
‘combining or modifying the names of the first ten, Thus 
the derivation of the English elven and French onze is 
simply one-ten, and of the English twenty and French 
vingt, two-tens.. Twelve and twenty indeed have the same 
Garivation, just as the very obvious Japanese 7 ni and 
ni ji. In some languages ‘ twenty * inc word 
having no apparent philological relationship to ten} and 
in Turkish, invention of terms is carried up to f/ty, sixty 
being the first decade number which bears six on its face. 
This I regard as showing that the Turks possessed com- 
paratively feeble powers of generalization, as being in fact 
a race mentally inferior in this respect to the Semitic 
peoples. In cases, however, in which the name of the 
successive decades were formed from the lower numbers, 
it was not always as in the Aryan and Chinese languages. 
The Hebrew ‘twenty’ was the plural, originally the dual, 
for ‘ten’; and the succeeding decade names up to a 
hundred were the plurals of the corresponding digits, 
threes, fours, fives, etc. 

Generally, and especially in the inflexional laiguages, 
the principle which philologists call Phonetic Decay has 
been very busy with the names of the higher numerals. 
This is shown especially in our own eleven and twelve, 
and to a striking extent in the modern Aryan languages 
of India, Now in this particular Chinese stands out as 
peculiarly exceptional. Etymologically, the name of every 
composite number from ten onwards is as clear cut as the 
day it was first formed. In the old Japanese numerals, 
as. used before Chinese civilization was borrowed, there 























is evidence of Phonetic Decay to nearly the same extent 
as in English, as is apparent from the following table :— 
1, Hito-tsu 6. Mu-tsu 
2. Futa-tsu 7. Nana-tsu 
3. Mitsu 8. Yactsu 
4. Yortsu 9. Kokono-tsu 
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20. Hata-chi 60, Mu-so-ji 
30. Miso yo. Nana-soyi 
40. Yorojt Bo, Ya-so-ji 
50. Tso} 90. Kokono-s0¥j 





Hata is no doubt etymologically the same as Fuse, 
‘or Huta, as perhaps it should be more scientifically spelt ; 
and the ‘so in the higher decades is a modified terminal 
#, just as in English ten has higher become 4y, in German 
zeln has become sig. But it must be remembered that 
in many languages the names for the “ teens,” although 
containing the digit riame, do not contain the name for 
ten, Thus in Hindustani the termination 4rai, which cor- 
responds to our ten, has no resemblance to das (ten); in 
Yoruba, one of the West African tongues, 11, 12, 13, 
ete, are called “great one, great two, great three"? and 
a somewhat similar mode of derivation holds in the 
native languages of New Mexico. 

There seems to be, then, in the native Japanese names 
for the numerals from ‘twenty upwards, distinct evidence 
of phonetic decay, though not nearly to such a marked 
extent as in the geographically contiguous languages of 
Korea and Manchuria. Nearly all languages show in 
some form or other this influence, The only exceptions 
T have been able to find are Chinese, Roumanian and 
certain Polynesian languages. Rowmanian is in many 
respects quite an exceptional language, while the Poly- 
nesian had probably no very extensive system of numera- 
tion’ till they came in contact with Western thought, 
Chinese, however, is unique amongst old languages for 
the etymologically clear cut names of its derived numerals ; 
and the same characteristic is of course displayed in the 
Japanese modifications of these.* 

‘The mode of manufacture of our numerals is, broadly 
speaking, the same as that so clearly indicated in the 
Japanese names ; but there is one difference which must 
Strike the attention at the very cutset. The Chinese and 
Japanese in naming the “‘tcens” put the larger number, 



































12, ‘The Hawaiians anil New Zetlanders tevin to have reckoned by 
system of fours” of 

13. Colloguially, phiouetic changes almost of necessity ereep in, 06 
wen the Japa tye san jive “nen of tow 78 son for 36.ténis 
(money). etert 
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the ten, first; whereas we put the digit number first, 
Thus vhirteen is Japanese ju-san. This is no mere ac 
cidental difference, for a closer study into the numerations 
of related languages seems to give to it a broad linguistic, 
perhaps ethnological, import. 

Take for example our modern Aryan tongues. In 
all but a comparatively few cases," which are capable 
of simple historical explanation, the universal usage is to 
name the numbers betwcen ten and twenty in what we 
shall henceforth call the ¢vverse way,—that is, the general 
succeed the special. In fact we name these ‘numbers as 
we name ourselves, bringing the type or family name 
last. Thus our nomenclature and notation are at variance; 
we write 1-4 and say fourteen. If we wrote from right 
to left as the Arabs do, our notation and nomenclature 
would be in harmony. They are so with the Semitic 
peoples; and this is a strong argument, if argument were 
necessary now, for the non-Aryan origin of the numerals. 
With the single exception of the Gheez or old Ethiopic 
(which like the Assyrian was written from left to right) 
all Semitic languages agree with the Aryan in this 
inverse way of naming numbers. Even the Assyrian 
no exception, for ‘fifteen’ was with them called £/amis- 
serit (fiverten). The Assyrians of course borrowed a 
modified form of the Cuneiform writing of the Accadians, 
which sufficiently explains the mode of writing from left 
to right; and the Ethiopic was in many respects greatly 
modified’ by foreign influence. This mode of naming the 
smaller number first is found even to the higher decades. 
In Sanskrit, and its modern representatives, in the Scandi- 
navian languages, in German even, and in Arabic, 23, 65, 
etc., are called “three (and) twenty,” “ five (and) sixty ;” 
and in English this combination is often still employed 
in conversation, The influence of the notation has how- 
ever compelled the more practical time-saving mind of 
the Briton to shake himself free of the old method in 
naming numbers above twenty ; but hereditary habit is 
too strong to allow him to ‘alter his “teens.” The 
Romance languages largely follow their common source; 
which as we all-know had latterly at all events “twenty- 
three, sixty-five,” ete. The Greeks and Latins indeed, 


14, ‘The French, Hlian, apd. Spaolsh names for the higher vee, 
snd the mode Greek and Roumanian all through. 
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seem, like ourselves, to have adjusted their nomenclature 
in the higher decades to suit the direct way of reading 
inverse notation borrowed from the East. The Sans- 
however, resisted this harmonising all through even’ 
up to the highest named numbers. Thus 325 is named, 
“Five and twenty and three hundred,” exactly as 
Arabic and in Early Hebrew. Hence Hindustani, one of 
the modern representatives of Sanskrit, which ‘uses a 
modification of the Arabic in writing, is ‘thoroughly con- 
sistent in notation and nomenclature; but all the other 
Gaurian languages of India are saying one thing and 

iting another. If we may judge from the early Sanskrit 
writings on mathematics, the Abacus indications seem to 
have been read backwards, a most un-Aryan like proce- 
dure, and strongly suggestive of the remark made above, 
that the Abacus was borrowed by them from some 
neighbouring penples, In the Keltic group of languages 
the same method of number-naming is adopted all through 
es; and in Welsh, Gacli¢ and Irish, the process 
ted by inserting the noun in the middle of the 
number, ‘Thus eighteen men, twenty-six sheep, are ex- 
pressed “eight men ten,” “six sheep (and) twenty.” Tn 
fact the older the dialect, or the less influenced it has 
been by contact with non-Aryan peoples, the more clearly 
marked is the inverse mode ‘of naming numbers among 
the Aryans and the method has survived in the expres- 
sion of the “teens” in almost all languages down to the 
present day, 

Now Chinese and Japanese"* are as direct as they 
can be in their number-naming, passing invariably from 
the general to the special, from the larger to the smaller. 
This fact, which I believe affords the explanation we are 
in search of, at once suggested to me the advisability of 
searching other languages for their systems of numeration. 
Numerals are such an important element in all philolo- 
gical research, that this might seem at first sight a very 
simple operation. But here in Japan, where there is no 
library for general reference, I have found it no easy mat- 
ter; and very frequently the list of numerals obtained 
just skipped from ten to twenty, as if the intermediate 



































415, This statement applies to the original Japanese numerals as well 
to thote of Chinese origin. 
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ones were of no account. Thus, in the long list of Tu- 
ranian numerals given at the end of Bunsen’s Philosophy 
of Universal History, comparatively few have the names 
for 11 and 12; hence for much of the information ob- 
tained I have to thank my linguistic friends in Tokyo, 
and especially the Vice President and the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Society for the trouble they have taken 
in ferreting out the facts required. 

‘The general facts of the investigation are these: 
The Aryan and Semitic peoples, almost without excep- 
tion, name the smaller number first,—thirteen, fourteen, 
and’soon. The Ural-Altaic, the Dravidian, the Tibeto- 
Burman and the Chinese peoples, with as rare exceptions, 
name the large number first—ten-three, ten-four, etc. 
The following two lists give all the languages that’ have 
been investigated, with the exceptions added. 

L Inverse Method :—Smaller component first—Aryan 
Language; Assyro-Babylonian, Sabean, Hebrew, Syriac, 
‘Arabic, and probably Semitic’ generally ; Shina’ (Hindu 
Khush tribe); Ainu; Malay, Malagasi; Yoruba; Apache, 
Navajo; Maya (Ancient Mexican). 

Exceptions :—Modern Greek, Roumanian, Ethiopic. 

I. Direct Method : Large component first—Chinese ; 
Korean; Japanese, Manchu, Samoied, Tarko-Tatar, and 
Siberian generally, Magyar ;) Burmese, Tibetan, Lepcha, 
Singpho, Changlo, Mikir, Miri, Kunawari, Dophla, Naga, 
Shendu; Siamese, Miautsi; Avar; Dravidian languages, 
Tamil, etc.; Kolarian languages, Ho, Savara, etc.; Ala~ 
sodian languages. Lezian, etc.; Nubian dialects; Vet; 
Hottentot ; Hausa; Coptic; Basque; dialects of Hindu 
Khush tribes, Khowar, ete.; and many languages of the 
North American Tudians. 

Broadly then we may say that, excepting the great 
Ayran and Semitic families, the Malay group, and some 
of the languages of Central America, New Mexico and 
Western Africa, all_mankind tend to numerate in what 
we have called the Direct method. 

‘The question will naturally suggest itself, which is 
the superior method, the Inverse or the Direct? From the 
outlook of the present day, the direct method appears the 
more scientific and therefore the more reasonable; and 
there can be no doubt that in any case the Chinese sys- 
tematically direct mode of naming is superior to the more 
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or less muddled modes of the Aryan Europeans, ‘The 
process by which these came to be as they are is clear 
in the light of history, It sprang from the necessity of 
adjustment between old and new knowledge as the Aryan 
developed his civilisation by borrowing and making his 
‘own whatever was purpose-like in the customs of the na- 
tions around him. His original method of numeration 
seems to have been the Inverse method, in which he was 
at one h the Semite, From the latter he learned to 
write, to read, and to calculate, sometimes modifying the 
methods of his teacher to suit his own intuitions, some- 
times modifying his own methods to suit his teacher's. 
He in general persisted in writing from left to right ; but 
he did not change the borrowed symbolising of numbers, 
whether by pen or by abacus, to suit at once his nume~ 
ration and his mode of writing. On the content the 
numeration gradually changed to suit his mode of ‘writ 
ing and reading the symbolised numerals ; and now amongst 
the European races the direct method of number-naming 
has largely displaced the inverse method. Thus we see 
that in the naming of numbers the Aryan races have been 
greatly influenced by the notation which they borrowed 
in the first place from their neighbours of older civili 

tion, This notation, perpetuated and perfected in the 
pher system of the day, begins, from an Aryan point of 
view, with the highest denomination of number and ends 
with’the lowest; ‘while from a Semitic point of view it 
begins with the lowest and ends with the highest. Now 
as regards case of calculation it is of no consequence in 
what order the components of any symbolised number are 
taken. We could, after the little practice necessary to free 
ourselves from the influence of a life-habit, multiply three 
hundred and fifty-seven by six as casily by writing it 753 
as by writing it in the ordinary direct way 357. Further- 
more, the operation would then proceed from left to right 
and so be in greater harmony with general Aryan method, 
‘We see then, that a perfectly consistent and systematic 
arithmetic is as possible with the Inverse as with the Direct 
mode; and that the present triumph of the latter over the 
former is simply an illustration of the principle of conser 
vative momentum, — Intrinsically it has no real superiori- 
ty. If the Aryan had developed his own methods inde- 
pendently, he would almost certainly have continued tg 
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speak inversely, and his notation would have fitted itself 
perfectly thercto,—the smallest number denomination be- 
ing written first instead of last. But he obtained his no- 
tation as he obtained his alphabet—from Semitic sources ; 
and as the necessities of commercial intercourse, aided 
largely no doubt by the’ indication of the Abacus, com- 
pelied him to hold to the written order of the numerical 
symbols, he gradually changed his naming to suit his way 
of reading the numbers. This view is supported by the 
fact that the change in number-naming tooke place earliest 
in those nations which were first influenced, namely, 
amongst the Grocks and Latins. The forms dexadie, 
dskazévze, etc., are indeed met with as eatly as B,C. 200; 
but the older forms are dddsku, mavzseaidena. And so 
we find that the modern languages which represent Greek 
and Latin have, generally speaking, carried out the change 
snore completely than the Keltic and Teutonic groups of 
Janguages. ‘Thus it appears that the irregularity in the 
‘Aryan medes of naming is a result of the peculiar me- 
thod of borrowing and assimilating. by which the civilisa- 
tion of the race developed; that primarily the Aryans 
like the Semites named their numbers by what we have 
called, for the sake of convenience, the Inverse method ; 
and that gradually they have changed to the Direct me: 
thod under the influence of the notation, Taken in their 
purity and completeness, neither method can claim supe- 
riority so far as symbolising and facility in calculation are 
‘concerned. 

Tt remains then to compare them as mere methods 
of speech. “In other words, has either method any prac. 
tical advantage over the other, regarded simply in. its 
colloquial relations? From this point of view, I am ine 
clined to think that the Inverse method is practically the 
superior, as being in fact the more emphatic, Putting the 
smaller denomination of number first at once arrests the 
attention of the listener, who from general acquaintance 
with the subject matter’ might infer the higher denomina- 
tion. “It is in fact the smaller number which the listener, 
generally speaking, wishes to know; and the sooner he 
Kmows that the better, The Gaelic method of saying 
“five men and twenty” is a very good illustration of the 
Principle. It may be, then, that the Inverse mode of 
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naming compound numbers betokens a stronger individua~ 
lity, a more pronounced determination on the speaker's 
part {0 be understood, but that it has in large measure 
been replaced by the direct mode under the powerful in- 
fluence of a borrowed notatior 


Suangary ann Conctusion. 


‘The Abacus, as used in China and Japan, bears, on 
the very face of it, evidence of a foreign origin, ‘The 
numbers are set down on it with the larger denomination 
to the left, a result which could come from a people either 
speaking and writing inversely, or speaking and writing 
directly. Historically, the home of the Abacus is in In- 
dia; but it could hardly have been invented by the Aryan 
Indians, who wrote directly and spoke inversely. The 
probability is they borrowed it from Semitic peoples, who 
were the traders of the ancient world; and these may 
have invented it, or, as it perhaps more probable, receiv= 
ced it from a direct-speaking, direct race, such as we know 
the highly cultured Accadians to have ‘been, 

In early times the Abacus, as being an evolution 
from the natural Abacus—the human hand—pursued a 
course of development entirely different from that of the 
graphic representation of numbers, This latter we can 
trace through four stages,—the Victorial, the Symbolic, the 
Decimal and the Cipher, The Pictorial we find in’ the 
Egyptian hieroglyphlics, the Accadian Cuneiform, and the 
technical Chinese of mathematical treatises ; the Symbolic 
in the numerous methods which grew up with the deve~ 
lopment of alphabets and syllabaries; and the Decimal in 
‘the simplifications of these, which live to-day in the Chi- 
nese and Tamilic systems.’ Once the Decimal stage was 
reached, its general similarity to the Abacus indications 
suggested bringing them into still closer correspondence. 

This advance seems to have taken place amongst the 
Aryan Indians, who along with the Aryans of the West 
very soon discarded the Abacus for the more convenient 
Cipher notation. With the Chinese, Tamils and Malaya- 
Jams of South India, no advance was made in this direc- 
tion; the reason being simply that the Abacus better suit 
ed their numer: These peoples speak directly, so 
that their nomenclature fits in perfectly with the Abacus 
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indications, and makes its manipulation more rapid and 
certain than calculation by ciphering. An Aryan Indian 
with his inverse speaking could never work the Abacus 
with the same facility as a Japanese unless he worked 
from right to left—a mode of procedure quite foreign to 
his nature, It is not so foreign to Chinese and Japanese, 
however, to work from left to right, as each individual 
character is formed in this way. It may be safely con- 
cluded that only amongst a people who used the direct 
mode of naming numbers, or who with the inverse mode 
‘of naming preferred the’ inverse mode of manipulating, 
could the Abacus in the form in which it was evolved 
ever attain the beauty of action of the Japanese Sorodar, 
To the discussion of its peculiar merits we now proceed. 
We shall employ throughout the Japanese name, which it 
should be noted is simply a miispronunciation of the Chi- 
nese name—Stwanyan. 


PART IL—THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECT. 


The Soroban may be defined as an arrangement of 
movable beads, which slip along fixed rods and indicate 
by their configuration some definite numerical quantity. 
Its most familiar form is as follows. A shallow rectan- 
gular box or framework is divided longitudinally by a 
harrow ridge into two compartments, of which one is 
roughly some three or four times larger than the other. 
Cylindrical rods placed at equal intervals apart pass 
through the ridge near its upper edge, and are fixed 
firmly into the bounding sides of the framework. On 
these rods the counters are ‘beaded.’ The size of the 
counters determines the interval between the rods, the 
number of which will of course vary with the length of 
the framework. Each counter (Japanese fama, or ball) is 
sadially symmetrical with respect to its rod, on which it 
slides “easily. Looked at from in front of the box, the 
form in perspective is that of a shombus, the rod passing 
through the blunt angles. This double cone form makes 
manipulation rapid, the finger easily catching the ridge- 
like girth of the Zama. On each rod there are six (some- 
times seven) ‘ama. Five of these slide on the longer 
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segment of the rod, the remaining one (or two) on the 
shorter. When the ‘Zama on any segment of a rod are 
set in close contact, a part of the rod is left bare, The 
length of this bare portion is determined by a double 
consideration, It must be long enough to be clearly 
ible, and yet not so long as to make action of the 
fingers irksome by reason of excessive stretching, 

‘When a Soroban is lifted indiscriminately, the counters 
will take some irregular configuration upon their rods, 
being limited in theft. motions by the bounding walls and 
the dividing ridge. ‘To prepare it for use, the framework 
is tilted slightly with the smaller compartment uppermost, 
0 that each set of five counters slips down to the bound- 
ing wall end of its rod and each single counter® on its 
short rod slips down upon the upper surface of the div 
ing ridge, The framework is then gently adjusted till 
all the rods become horizontal, so that if any counter is 
shifted it will have no tendency to move back to its 
former position, By a sweep of the finger tips along the 
surfaces of the single counters, these are driven from their 
contact with the dividing ridge to the other extremities of 
the rods. In this configuration in which the counters are 
all as far away as possible from the dividing ridge, the 
Soraban is prepared for action, The number represented 
is zero. This position is shown in Fig, r. 
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(Fig. 1) 

Let now any first counter of a set of five be moved 
till it is stopped by the ridge, as shown in the first diagram 
of Fig. 2. This will represent 1, 10, 100, 1000, etc., as 
may be desired. Let it represent 1, then a second moved 
up will give us 2, a third 3, a fourth 4. This last is 














16, We shall henceforth ouly speak of ove counter as being on the 
short rod. ‘The two counters, although facilitating somewhat certain opera 
tons in division, are not really necessary, and their use 
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shown in the second diagram of Fig. 2, The last moved 
up will of course give 5; but this number is also given 
by pushing back the five counters to their zero position 
and bringing down the corresponding single counter to 
the ridge. ‘This is shown in the last diagram of Fig. 2. 


























(is. 2) 


Leaving this single one in position, we get 6 by 
pushing up 1, 7 by pushing up 2, and so on till 9 is 
reached as shown in Fig. 3. The number 1o is then re- 
presented either by moving up the last counter, or more 
usually by clearing the rod of all its counters and moving 
fone up on the next rod to the left, as shown also in Fig. 3. 
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(Figs 3) 


The mode of representing any number is thus obvious, 
being simply a mechanical model of our cipher system, 
Each rod corresponds to a definite figure ‘ place’ (Japanese 
Kurai %) ot power of ten. One being first chosen as the 
unit, the next to the left is the ‘tens,’ the next the ‘“hund- 
reds, the next the ‘thousands’ and so on; while the succes- 
sive rods to the right will represent the successive decimal 
places—tenths, htndredths, ete. When the counters are 
as far as possible from the dividing ridge they have no 
value; when they are pushed as near the ridge as possi- 
ble they have values as already indicated. ‘The single 
counter when pushed down upon the ridge has five times 
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the value of any other counter upon that rod. Tn Fig. 4, 
the number 3085'274 is shown. The mark V is placed 
over the ‘units’ rod. 









































‘The operations of addition and subtraction are self 
evident, Thus let it be required to add to this number 
352069. On the ‘hundreds’ rod push up 3; and pro 
ceed throughout whenever it can be done in this way. 
On the ‘tens’ rod, however, where only two counters are 
left, it is impossible to push up §. But since 50=100—50, 
the addition is affected by pushing up one counter on the 
‘hundreds’ and removing 5 from the ‘tens’ rod. This 
gives of course 4 on the ‘hundreds’ rod and leaves 3 on 
the ‘tens.’ Then push up 2 on the ‘units’ rod;,then 1 
on the ‘tenths’ rod with a simultaneous removal of 4 from 
the ‘hundredths’ rod, since 10-6=4; then r on the 
‘hundredths’ rod, with a. simultaneous removal of ¢ from 
the ‘thousandths’ rod, ‘he final result 3437°843 is given 
in Fig. 5. 






































Subtraction is executed in a similar manner. It will 
be noticed that these operations involve no mental labour 
beyond that of remembering the complementary number, 
that is, the number which with the given number makes 
up to. A glance at, the configuration on any rod is 
sufficient to’ show if the addition (or subtraction) of a 
named number can be effected on it; and if this cannot 
be, it is necessary simply to add (or subtract) one to (or 
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from) the next higher place and subtract (or add) the 
complementary mumber from (or to) the place in question, 
In frst experimenting with the Soroban, an operator who 
is accustomed only to our Western modes of figuring is 
apt to add mentally, and then set down the result on 
the instrument. Such a mode is inferior of course to the 
ordinary figuring method, being liable to error, inasmuch 
as the number that is being added is not visible to the eye 
at any time, and the number that it is being added to 
disappears in the operation. But if any one will take the 
trouble to dispossess himself of his Western methods and 
work in the manner indicated, he will find Soroban 
addition and subtraction both ‘more rapid and more 
certain, because attended by less mental exertion, than in 
figuring. The one seeming disadvantage in the 'Soroban 
is that’ the final result of each step alone appears, so 
that if any error is made; the whole operation must be 
carried through from the beginning again, Almost all 
writers on China or Japan, who have noticed the instru- 
ment, bring this forward as a serious disadvantage. But 
such’a conclusion is a hasty one, and shows the writer 
to possess but small acquaintance with Soroban methods, 
and little regard to the true aim of calculation. For 
after all it is the result we wish; and if an error has 
been made, repetition is necessary both with Soroban and 
ciphering. “The mean position of an accidental error is 
of course half-way through; and this would tell in faovur 
of the ciphering system. But on the other hand, the 
Soroban is, on the average, much more rapid than cipher- 
ing, and-less liable to error. Only a lengthened series 
of comparative experiments could establish whether 
there is any real disadvantage at all. 








Murrietication. 


Multiplication on the Soroban differs but slightly 
from our own methods, being effected by means of a 
Multiplication Table—tu du go sit hA@r8t),” literally, 
nine-nine combining number. Two peculiarities distinguish 
this table from ours. First, there is a complete lack of 
interpolated words like our “times,” the multiplier, mul 








12, Geperally called simply dw Au. 
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tiplicand, and product being mentioned in unbroken suc- 

cession; and second, the multiplier, that is the first named 

number, is always the smaller. ‘Thus the multiplication 
runs : 






roku roku 
roku ja ni 

roku jit hachi_ 
roku 

roku 

roku san ji roku 
shichi shi ji roku 
hachi shi ji hachi 
ku go ju shi 


It is unnecessary to go to 12 as we do. Knowledge 
of a multiplication table for any number higher than 9 
would retard Soroban manipulation, We British at least 
are compelled to learn up to 12 because of our monetary 
system; and it is often serviceable to know the table for 
16, One is carly struck by the inability of most Japanese 
students to multiply by 12 or even 11 in one line, 

In multiplying two numbers together on the Soroban, 
the operator sets the two numbers somewhat apart on 
the instrument, the multiplier being to the left, the multi- 
plicand to the right, There must be left to the right of 
the multipliand’ a’ sufficient “number of emply rods, a 
number at least equal to the number of places in the 

The operation is essentially the same as ours ; 
only instead of multiplying the multiplicand by each 
figure of the multiplier as we do, the Japanese multiplies 
the multiplier by each figure of the multiplicand. As the 
operation goes on the multiplicand gradually disappears, 
so that finally only the multiplier and product are left on 
the board. An example will render the method clear, 
Let it be required to multiply 4143 by 928, Set these 
‘on the Soroban, the multiplier anywhere to the left, and 
3 empty rods at least to the right of the multiplicand, 
Henceforward in the diagrams we shall represent visually 
only the counters which happen to be in use. 
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Fig. 6) 

Multiply 8 by 3 and set 24 on the Soroban so that 
the 4 lies just as many places to the right of the multi- 
plicand 3 as there are figures in the multiplier. This 4 
is of course in the ‘units’ place of the product; and we 
shall continue to name the other places accordingly. 
Next multiply the 2 by 3, and add the product 6 to the 
“tens? rod. This gives as the result so far 84. Lastly 
multiply 9 by 3. This requires 7 to be added to the 
‘hundreds’ rod, and 2 to the ‘thousands’ rod. But 
before this latter operation can be done, the ‘ thousands’ 
rod must be cleared of its multiplicand’ 3, which having 
completely served its purpose may casily be removed, 
and indeed is better away. Since 3 is to removed and 
2 added, it is sufficient to remove 1 and leave 2. The 
result so far is shown in Fig. 7. 


j ES j 
(__IT il i iinill iL || 
ig. 7) 

Now proceed to multiply with the next figure of the 
multiplicand, 7 namely :—7 x8=56, of which the 5 is to 
be added to ‘the ‘hundreds,’ and '6 to the ‘tens’ rod; 

14, that is, 1 to the ‘thousands,’ 4 to the ‘hun- 
7 X0=63, that is, leave 6 on the ‘ten thousands’ 


rod by taking off 1 from the 7 and add 3 to the thou- 
satis. The result of this operation is given in Fig. 8, 
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(Fe 8) 




















































































































































































































































































































The operations with 1 and 4 are. similar! 
out, care being taken to add the numbers wh 
up each several product in their proper places, and to 
suppress the multiplicand figure at the final operation 
with the same, The final result is given in Fig. 9. 
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(Fig 9.) 





































































































It will be noticed that in all addition or subtraction 
processes, the number is added to or taken from the rod, 
rather than from the number on the rod. ‘The eye can 
tell at a glance if this operation can be effected on the 
rod in the question, or if the next rod to the left has to 
be called into play.’ Mental labour is thus reduced to a 
minimum. ‘The operator hears or utters a certain sound, 
which means one of two operations, A glance shows 
which of these it must be; and the fingers execute a 
certain mechanical movement which accompanies the 
sound of the words as naturally as the fingers of a 
ist, obey the graphic commands of a Sonata, 
We see then how well fitted for Soroban use is the 
Chinese and Japanese momenclature of the numerals ; 
and how ill adapted all such systems must be which 
say sixteen and five-and-twenty instead of teen-six and 
twenty-five, 











Division. 


Division on the Soroban, although essentially the 
same as our own Long Division, is in many respects 
peculiar and almost fascinating. ‘Ihe art of it is based 
upon a Division Table, called the du &i Ad (ASE) or Nine 
Returning Method, which is learned off by heart. This 
we give in full as it is pronounced, with an accompany- 
ing franslation as literal as possible, 
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Division Table 
ichi is shin ga in jit 
ogi oe ai 
Baath gat 





\d so 





hi ku shin ga ku 


for Lehi (one). 

‘one one gives one ten 
one two “ two tens 
* Guee* Uiree * 

on to 
one nine gives nine 


Division Table for Ni (two). 

‘two one replace by five 
two gives one ten 

“four “two tens 

“ six “three 





ten saku no go 
ni shi 
«hte 
« Soku 
“has “shi ja 





This Table could well stop at “ni ni shin ga 


“eight “ four 





since the higher ones are simply combinations of the first 


two. This is recognised by tl 
statement, 

Division Table 
san ichi san jit no ichi 
“ni roku ni 

san shin ga in ji 





he absence of the “two five” 


for San (three). 

three one thirty-one 
“two sixty-two 
“three gives one ten 





‘The rest is obvious, being indeed but a repetition of 


the first three statements. 


Division Table 
shi ichi ni ja no ni 
“ni ten saku no go 
“san shichi jit no ni 
“shi shin ga in ja 





for Shi (four). 
four one twenty-two 
“two replace by five 
“three seventy-two 
“four gives one ten 


Division Table for Go (five). 


go ichi ka no ichi 
a ak 
san“ * san 
shi shi 
go shin ga ni ji 
Division Table 
roku ichi ka ka no shi 
ni san ji no ni 
san ten saku no go 
shi roku jit no ni 
go hachi jai no ni 








five one add one 


two “ two 
“three “three 
“four “ four 


“five gives one ten 
for Roku (six). 
one below add four 
tivo thirty-two 
three replace by five 
“ four sixty-four 
“ five eighty-two 











“roku shin’ ga in ja 


“six gives one ten 
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Division Table for Shiciti (seven). 





shichi ichi ka ka no san seven one below add three 
ae ar “ roku a ee “six 
“san shi ja no ni “three forty-two 
“shi go jt no go “four fitty-fve 


“go shichi ji no ichi five seventy-one 














“ Foku hachi jiino shi] “six: eighty-four 
“Shichi shin ga in ja] “seven gives one ten 
Division Table for Hach (cight). 
hachi ichi ka ka no ni | eight one below add two 
von ght | two four 
“san “© " # roku) three “six 
“ Shiten saku no go | ‘four replace by five 
go roku ji no ni fi 
“— yoku shichi ji no shi | “six seventy-four 





“ shichihacht “roku! “seven eight-six 
“hachi shin ga in jai | “eight gives one ten 
Division Table for Xu (nine). 
ku fchi ka ka no ichi | nine one below add one 
ar “two two 
an“ “ “ gan “three “ “three 
and so on to 
ku hachi ka kano hachi{ nine eight below add eight 
“Jew shin ga in ji “ine gives one ten 


It will be noticed that the essential parts of the divi- 
sion tables take no account of the division of a number 
higher than the divisor. Hence in division, the larger 
number is named first; whereas in multiplication, as we 
saw above, the smaller number is named first. ‘Thus the 
Japanese gets rid of such interpolated words as “ times” 
and “into” or “out of,” which are necessary parts of 
‘our multiplication and division methods. 

In order clearly to understand this table, we must 
bear in mind that division is always. at least a partial 
transformation from the denary scale to the scale of 
notation of which the divisor is the base. ‘The adoption 
of the denary or decimal scale by all civilised nations 
is due entirely to the fact that man has ten fingers. 
There is no other peculiar charm about it; in some 
respects the duodenary scale would certainly be superior. 
‘As a simple example let us divide nine by seven; we 
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get of course once and two over. This means that the 
magnitude which is represented by 9 in the denary scale 
is represented by 12 in the septenary scale, In this case 
the transformation is complete. We may test the accuracy 
of our work by writing down the successive numbers in 
the two scales, 

Denaty 1 2 3 4 § 6 7 8 9 

Septenary 1 2 3 4 § 6 10 31 12 

Now let us work out the problem on the Soroban. 

Set down the number 9 with 7 little to the left. The 
division table for seven takes no account whatever of the 
number nine; but it says “‘shichi shichi shin ga in ja,” 
cor as it might be paraphrased, “seven seven gives one 
ten—where “ten” signifies’ not the number but rod. 
As the operator repeats this formula, he removes 7 from 
the nine and pushes 1 up on the next rod to the left. 
The operation is shown in diagram r of Fig. 9. 
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Now this number, represented by r2 in the septenary 
scale, we cannot call’ twelve, because twelve means ten 
and ‘two, whereas here we ‘have only seven and two. 
Practically we Keep the unit as in the denary scale and 
use the phrase two-sevens, which really signifies two in 
the septenary scale, A more complex example will make 
it clearer. Let it be required to divide 95 by 7; in other 
words, how many times is 7 contained in 95. By ordinary 
processes we obtain 13 and 4 over. This 4 is in the 
septenary scale; but 13 is still in the denary scale. Hence 
the transformation is only partial. To complete the trans- 
formation into the septenary scale we must express the 
denary 13 as the septenary 16; so that finally the denary 
95=septenary 164. In this septenary number the 6 means 
6 sevens, and 1 means 1 seven-sevens; precisely as in 
the denary number 9 means from its position 9 tens. 





ig. 9) 
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Practically of course we keep the quotient in the denary 
scale and say 13 and 4-sevenths. Now perform this on 
the Soroban, First, as before, we remove 7 from the 9 
and move 1 up on the next rod to the left. “The Soroban 
now reads 125 as shown in diagram of Fig. yo. 


% m. m1, 


Ul if 


We have now to divide twenty-five by 7. ‘The Soro- 
ban manipulator, however, does not look ‘so far ahead, 
but deals simply with the twenty, or what is the same 
thing, the 2 on the ‘tens’ rod, His division table says 
“Shichi ni kaka no roku," or as we may paraphrase it, 
“Seven out of two, add six below,” which implies that 
the 2 is to be left as it is and 6 added to the next rod, 
to the right, (This is precisely the equivalent of seven 
out of twenty, twice and six), Now it is evident at a 
glance that we cannot add 6 to the next rod, which has 
already 5 on it, But, bearing in mind that we are still 
dividing by seven, we remove seven from the overfilled 
rod and push one up on the ‘tens’ rod, Hence the 
operator is to add one to the ‘tens’ rod, remove seven 
from, and add six to, the ‘units’ (t=7—6). The general 
rule is obvious. If the remainder number to be added to 
any rod equals or exceeds the number of unused counters 
fon that rod, then one counter is pushed upon the rod 
mediately to the left, and from the first named rod is 
subtracted that number which with the remainder males 
vp the divisor. Hence the final result stands as is shown 
in diagram 3 of Fig. 10, where 4 appears as the remainder, 

As another example let us divide 427032 by 8. We 
may represent the operations symbolically thus, naming 
the successive results by @, 4, c, d, e, f, and drawing a 
bar to show how far the operation has ‘advanced. ‘The 
translation of the Japanese verbal accompaniment to these 
operations is given below: 
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) A, RB RT ee 
a. ra ee eas gee ee ae 
b. Beg [csv vO gs a: 
ce Bese Aa LOS wide ra 
a. Cee ie Ser A ney At 
e 5 s 3 7 8 8 
£ ee See et ae 
a. Eight four, replace by 5. 
b. Eight two, below add 4 (which being impossible means 
‘add 10! take off 4). 
¢, Hight three, below add 6. 
d. Eight six, seventy-four. 
e. Eight seven eighty-six. 
f. Eight eight, gives one ten. 


‘The chief advantage of the Soroban over ciphering 
lies in the absence of all mental labour such as is neces- 
sarily involved in the “carrying” of the remainder to 
the next digit, Once the Division Table is mastered and 
the fingers play obediently to the sound, the whole 
operation becomes perfectly mechanical. The only dis- 
advantage is the often mentioned one, that the dividend 
disappears in the process. But this, as we have seen, is 
a small thing after all. 

We shall now go through a problem ia long division ; 
and here the process is very similar to our own. Indeed, 
it can hardly escape notice that short non. the 
Soroban is essentially the same process as long division 
with us. 

Let it be required to divide 703,314 by 738. Here 
again we shall symbolically represent the successive 
operations, so far as is necessary for clearness. 











(738) 7 a ane 3 
a rf 0 hth ta 
b. 9 | aD tags 
© 9 one ae 
a 9 a ae 
e. 9 ai oat as 
f 9 uae: 
g 9 +)" Tin $a 
h. 9 ° ° ° 
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working in the ostenary seale, 
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‘The start is made by consideration of the first figure 
on the left of the divisor, 

a, Seven seven, one ten, Take account of the next 
figure in the divisor, multiply it by the 1 already 
obtained in the quotient and subtract the product 
from the second place in the dividend. Clearly 
this is impossible. Now observe that the first two 
figures of the line opposite a, namely 10, are really 
in the septenary scale, 

b, Hence take 1 from 10 (not ten but really seven) and 
add 7 to the next lower rod. 

¢. Use 9 as multiplier now ; subtract 9 times 30 or 270 
from 733 and then 9 times 8 or 72 from the re~ 
mainder. ‘This completes the first operation, and is 
essentially the same as first stage in the ordinary 
long division method, 

4. Start afresh as before with “seven three, forty two.” 

But 2 is greater than 1, the unused counter on 
the corresponding rod, Hence add one to 4 on 
the second rod and subtract 5 (7—2) from the 
third rod. 

. Use § as multiplier; subtract 5 times 30 from 4r1, 
and 5 times 8 from the remainder. 

f, Start once again with “seven two, add six below.” 

g. “Seven seven, gives one ten;” which means,—add one 
to the third rod, subtract seven from the fourth, 

h, Use 3 as multiplier ; subtract 3 times 30 from 114, 
and 3 times 8 from the remainder. 

Here again in the complete absence of any mental 
labour lies the peculiar merit of the Soroban. The only 
operation which calls for special remark is @, in which 
the first figure of the quotient is obtained by ‘a process 

ingularly rapid and free from all concentration of mind. 

It is not necessary for rapid manipulation of the 
Soroban that one who is accustomed to western modes 
of thought should use the Japanese Division Table, We 
may substitute our own peculiar methud of dividing. 
There are, however, two of the Japanes: ‘Tables which 
are singularly beautiful in their construction, the one for 5 
and the one for 9. For example let us divide 240535 by 
5. The Table says “five two, add two,” which is exactly 
the equivalent ultimately of our statement that “five into 
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twenty give four.” We may show the process symbolical- 
ly thus: 


() 


cc0 oo cok 
Hnoo0 
wesana 
Nowe ue 


RARARD 


‘The process simply amounts to multiplying by 2 and 
dividing by 10; but with the Soroban it is peculiarly 
rapid. 

‘Again let us divide the same number by 9. The 
Table says “ nine two add two below,” which is identical 
in result with “nines in twenty twice and two,” and so 
with the others. Symbolically we have: 


Sy ea ae es 
a[ 8. 0-96 3.5 
26 | Oar Pa 8: 
2 6 6] 


Here we cannot add 6 below; but instead we take 
‘off 3 (9—6) and put on one above as usual. Hence we 
obtain = 


fame ea A Pa ee 
BAGS LHe 312,55. 
(ee ae ee ee 


‘The 2 is the remainder of course. 


Exrnaction oF Square Roor (Kai hei ho WH), 


This requires, as in the ordinary ciphering process, 
a knowledge of the squares of the nine digits; but its 
peculiarity lies in the use of another table of half-squares, 
Hoan teu hu XR), In both the Soroban and ciphering 
Processes, the basis is the algebraic truth that the square 
of a binomial is the sum of the squares of the two com- 
ponents together with twice their product, or the corres- 
ponding geometrical theorem that if a straight line be 
divided into two parts, the square on the whole line is 
equal to the sum of the squares on the two parts toge- 
ther with twice the rectangle contained by the parts. In 
the arithmetical extraction of square root, too, quantity is 
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considered as consisting of two parts, the first part being 
that multiple of the highest power of 100 contained in the 
number which is a complete square, ‘Thus the number 
6889 is divided into 6400 and 442, But 


64004489=80'+ 489 
so that 80 is the first approximation to the value required. 
If we compare this with the binominal expression 

(a+b)at42ab-+b? 

sat (2a-+b)b 

we see that our next operation must be to form the divisor 
2a+b that is, in the numerical case, 160-+a quantity still 
unknown, but this quantity still unknown is also the 
quotient of the remainder 489 by the divisor. The process 
is to use 160 as a trial divisor, so as to get an idea 
what the unknown quantity may be, In this case we 
obtain 3, which added to 160 gives 163; and this multi- 
plied by 3 gives 489. Hence the square root of 6889 is 
83, Now in this mode of procedure a divisor quite 
distinct from the final result has to be formed, In the 
Soroban, however, whose peculiar feature in all opera 
is the disappearance of the various successive operations 
as the result is evolved, a distinct divisor does not appear. 
‘Thus, by an obvious transformation, we have 

(atbjimat a(a+})b 
Comparing this as before with 

6889"= 80" +489 

we see, that by /avving the remainder 489, we may employ 
a itself, that is 80, as our trial divisor, In completing 
this step we must take } b* instead of b®; and hence the 
importance in the Soroban method of the table of half 
squares. The simplicity of the method will be recognised 
from the following example. It is required to extract the 
square root of 418,609. As i inary. ciphering, tick 
off the number in ‘pairs, beginning at the right hand, 
Then clearly 600 is the first approximation to the value 
of the square root, or 6 is the first figure in the answer, 
Move up 6 on a convenient rod somewhat to the left, 
The successive operations are given symbolically below, 
the description following as in the previous examples, 
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8 6/0 9 

9 

45 

45 

4s 

45 

45 

647 ° 

a, Subtract 6* or 36 from 41 leaving 5. 

b. Halve the whole remainder 58609. 

c. Use 6 as trial divisor of 29. “This gives 4. Subtract 
4x6 oF 24 from 29, leaving 5, and consider 64 as 
the full divisor. 

d. Subtract half the ‘square of 4 from 53. This com- 
pletes the second stage. 

fe. Start with 6 again as trial divisor of 45, or more 
accurately 600 as trial divisor of 4504's. This 
gives 7. Subtract 7x6 or 42 from 43. 

f Subtract 7 times 4o fom the remainder 304°5. 

Subtract half the squate of 7 from the remainder 24's. 
647 thus appears as the last divisor and, as there 
is no remainder, it is the square root of 418,609. 
‘The whole process may be easily proved by consider- 
ing the expansion of the square of a polynomial. Take 
for example the quadrinomial 
(atb+o+d) 
@tbtc+dfaatb+ cf +d 
+2ab+2ber20d 
+2act2bd 
+2ad 
=atp2[(ath)b 
F(atb+s)e 
Flatb+e+4) d] 


6 41 
8 
2 


64. 


RASe 
wna a 
wooo00] 


Bnpee ge 


Exrraction or Cune Roor (Kai 10 ho Mi). 


The difference in the Soroban and ciphering processes 
arises from the same cause as in the case of square root. 
That is, instead of preparing a divisor, the Soroban worker 
prepares the dividend. The much greater complication in 
the base of the cube root necessitates an undoing of the 
processes of preparation at each successive stage—a mode 
of operation which was obviated in the case of square 
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root by the use of the table of half squares. The ana- 
logous table of “third cubes” would be excessively 
awkward in operating with, because of the decimal non- 
finiteness of the fractions of three. The operator is ex- 
pected to know by heart the table of cubes, or Sai 7a du 
u (WAIN), As in the ordinary ciphering method, the 
Soroban method depends upon the expression for the cube 
of a binomial. Consider for example the number 12167. 
The first operation is to tick off in shrees, that is in groups 
of ten-cubed, Now 12 lies between the cubes of 2 and 3, 
Hence 20 is the first approximation to the cube root of 
12167. We have 12167=8000+ 4167 
= 20° +4167 

Now comparing this with the expression 

(a-+b)*=a8+ 3a’b-+ 3ab?+b* 

ssa’+ (ga’t 3ab bt) b 

we see that we must form a divisor whose most important 
part is 3a’, that is, 3x 400 or 1200, Using 1200 as trial 
divisor of 4167, we get 3, which corresponds to the 6 in 
the general expression. We now form the complete 
divisor by.adding to 1200 the expression 

gab-+b'=3 x 20x 34+3 x3 

=180+9 
=189 
Thus we find as final divisor 1389, which multiplied by 
3 gives 4167; and hence 23 is the answer required. 
‘The method on the Soroban depends upon the follow 

ing’transformation of the binominal expression. 

(a+b)'=a"+ 3a (a-+b+)2) b 
Here by dividing the remainder (after subtracting the cube 
of the first member) by that member and by 3, we obtain 
an expression whose principal part is ad, that is the pro- 
duct of the first member and the as yet unknown second 
member. Hence using a as trial divisor of the first figures 
of the prepared dividend we get 4. In the process, the 
@ or first member of the answer is set down in such a 
position relatively to the original expression that the 6 
when it is finally evolved falls into its proper place suc~ 
ceeding a. We now subtract @ from its proper place in 
the remainder; and the final remainder obtained is b'/3a. 
Operating upon this by multiplying first by 3 and then 
by a, that is by an exact reversal of the original process 
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of preparation, we get b' left, We shall illustrate the 
process by extracting the root of 12167 according to the 
Soroban method, The number is first ticked off by threes 
in the usual way, and the first member of the answer is 
set down on the first rod to the left of the highest triplet. 
In this particular example there are only two significant 
figures in the highest triplet, so that the 2 is set down 
two rods to the left of the first figure in the original 
number. The successive steps are as follows; and as 
position is of supreme importance in this operation, we 
shall symbolise the Soroban rods by ruled columns. 








OWEUnEE aD 





Own ew BANS 





Tick off into powers of 10" and consider the signific- 
ant figures in the highest triplet, in this case 12. 
‘Two rods to the left set down 2, the highest integer 
whose cube (8) is less than 12. 

b. Subtract 2° or 8 from 12; of, to be more precise 

subtract, 20° or 8000 from the original number. 

. Divide the remainder by the 2, which is the first 

found member of the answer. This, in accordance 
with the Soroban method of division, requires the 
the first figure of the quotient to be set down one 
rod to the left, Also it must be noted that the 
last unit is a fractional remainder and means really 
one-half, 

4. Divide by 3, carrying out the process until the last 

rod with the 34 remainder is reached. To this 

unit the unit of the fraction one-third which appears 

a final remainder is added; so that the 2 on the 

last rod really means one-half and one-third. The 

division by 3 might be stopped at the preceding 

sod, so that instead of 69432 we should have 69411, 

in which the first unit means % and the second 
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. There is greater chance of confusion, however, 
{n ‘this method than in the one shown, as will be 
seen when we come to the later stages. 

e. Divide by 2, but stop when the first figure in the 
quotient, in this case 3, is obtained. 

£ Continue this operation of division, regarding the 
newly obtained 3 as part of the divisor j or in other 
words, subtract 3° or 9 from the next place to the 
right. We have now left a remainder represented 
by 43 and % and 3. This remainder is of the 
form 2; and to bring it back to a workable form 
ie must multiply it by 3a. We must be careful, 
however, to do this so as to take proper account 
of the peculiar mixed fraction represented by 2 on 
the last rod to the right, The next two stages 
effect this. 

g. Multiply by 3, beginning, however, at the second last 
rod, and thus undoing the operation @. Multipli- 
cation on the Soroban is accompanied by displace- 
ment to the right, Hence the product 3x43. or 
129 hashits last right-hand figure added to the 
rod containing the mixed remainder 2; and the 
final result of this operation gives 131, in which 
the last unit means as before one-half, 

h, Multiply by 2, beginning with the second last rod, 
and thus undoing the effect of operation c. The 
product 2X13 or 26 is added to the 1, and the 
27 appears as the final expression, 

i, Subtract 3* or 27, and the remainder is zero, 

Had we stopped in the operation d at an earlier point 
as suggested, we should have had to modify the reverse 
operation g.” Thus, only the 4 of 411 would need to be 
multiplied by 3, giving of course 12 to be added to the 
first of the two’ units. The final result would have been 
of course 131, as already obtained. 

‘As a further illustration of the method, let us take 
the case of a much larger number. It is required to find 
the cube root of 237,176,659. We shall divide the opera- 
tion into two stages, the first of which corresponds with 
the simpler example already given, 


sued ty a 
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2, Tick off the number in triplets beginning at the “units” 
place, and find the nearest complete cube to 237. 
It is clearly 216, the cube of 6. Set down 6 im- 
‘mediately to the left of 237. 

‘b. Subtract 216 from 237. 

c. Divide the remainder to the end of the next triplet 
by 6. It is unnecessary to go further in the divi- 
sion, Such an extending of the process would 
simply give unnecessary extra work in the reverse 
‘operations. The 2 in the last place of the second 
triplet is as before a fractional remainder and means 
two-sizths. 

d. Divide by 3, manipulating the remainder as in the 
previous example. 

€. Divide by 6 as trial divisor, giving 1 for quotient, and 
continue the division with 61. In other words 
subtract 1x61 from 117. 

f£ Undo the effect of d by multiplying 5663 by 3 and 
adding in the mixed remainder 3. 

g Undo the effect of ¢ by multiplying 1699 by 6 and 
adding in the reminder 2, 

h, Subtract 1* or 1 from 10196. 

The final result then is 61 and a remainder 10193639, 
which must now be treated so as to obtain the third 
figure in the required answer. This second stage is exact- 
ly similar to the first stage after operation 4. The steps 
are as follows :— 
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i, Divide the remainder 10195659 by 61. ‘The two last 
figures, 58, form a fractional remainder and mean 
58/61. 

j. Divide by 3, carrying the final fractional remainder 2 
and temporarily adding it to the 5 of 58. 

k, Divide by trial divisor 61 and continue with 6195; 
that is subtract 9x 619 or 5571 from 5571. 

1, Multiply 36 by 3 and add the product 108 to the 7 
of the mixed remainder, giving 11 and 58. 

m, Multiply 11 by 61, adding in the remainder 58. 

n, From this final result subtract the cube of 9 or 729. 
The remainder is zero, and the operation of 
extracting the cube root is complete. 

It should be noted that the Japanese text-books regard 
4 as the end of the first stage; so that each successive 
stage begins with the subtraction of the cube of the last 
found member. 

The process is of course capable of indefinite exten- 
sion if the number is not a complete cube. With every 
new figure obtained, the operations become more difficult ; 
but it seems almost’ that the Soroban method, done with 
Soroban, is on the whole superior in rapidity and ac- 
curacy to the ordinary ciphering method. ‘The whole is 
superior in rapidity and accuracy to the ordinary cipher- 
ing method. ‘The whole gist of the method is shown 
very clearly in the following transformation of the cube 
of a polynomial. 

(atbtetdte+t+ oof 

= a 

+bi-+ 3ab?4- 3a? 

F043 (atb)c+3 (arbre 

+043 (atb+e) P+3 (@tb+c)'d 
+e+3atbtce+de+3 atb+e+d)e 
+P4+3@tbtcHdte)it+3 (atbto+dto}f 
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In taking a general survey of the arithmetical opera~ 
tions as practised on the Chinese abacus, we cannot but 
be struck with their singular beauty and compactness. 
‘Once the meaning of the indications is understood, the 
operations of addition and subtraction are self-evident. 
Multiplication and division are of course in the first place 
repetitions of addition and subtraction. Thus if we wish 
to know how many times six is contained in 4o, we have 
simply to go on subtracting successive sixes till no amount 
of the value ofa six remains. We find we have to do this 
6 times in succession and have 4 left after all; hence we say 
6 out of 40, 6 times and 4 over. If we have this operation 
to perform frequently, it is of distinct time-saving advant- 
age to stow it away in our memory. It is in this way 
that multiplication and division table have been found a 
practical necessity. 

Tt has been already pointed out that the division table 
is a peculiar feature in the manipulation of the abacus as 
used in China and Japan. We have nothing corresponding 
to it in our western methods. With us the art of division 
is developed from a previous knowledge of the multi- 
plication table. The mental process by which a beginner 
discovers how many times 38 contains 7 is to run up the 
multiplication table till a multiple is reached which is less 
than 38 by a number less than seven. Thus he finds 35, 
which is 5 times 7, and which differs from 38 by 3. 
With practice the finding of the necessary multiple becomes 
almost instantaneous ; and the average school-boy is hard- 
ly conscious of the successive mental operations of multi- 
plication and subtraction by which he effects division. 
With the Soroban worker, however, it is quite otherwise. 
He learns a division table of quite a conventional con- 
struction. In reality he learns the result of dividing the 
pure decade numbers by the simple digits ; but instead of - 
saying “sever into forty, five and five,” he says “seven 
four, fifty-five.” Such a convention, strange though it may 
sound, is peculiarly suitable for Abacus use. Upon it 
indeed may be said to depend largely the wonderful 
efficiency of the instrument. Ixactly by what process of 
development the division table in its perfected form was 
evolved, is a problem which will probably never receive 
a solution ; but it is clearly of purely. Abacus ori 
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‘The process for extracting square root and cube root, 
on the other hand, imply a’ knowledge of mathematics 
much wider than the abacus itself could ever teach, 
Square Root might perhaps have been evolved as a purely 

ithmetical operation on the abacus; but Cube Root 
certainly could not, It scems more reasonable to suppose 
that both processes were deduced by some more general 
mathematical method, either algebraic or geometric, The 
‘ometrical aspect is’ indeed most instructive, Consider 
for example the square A BC D, from which has been 
subtracted the small square X, whose side x is known 
in finite terms, The L-shaped portion measures the 
remainder after X has been subtracted from the large 
square, From this remainder we have to find the length 
y, which with + makes up the side of the large square, 
The line drawn from C to the contiguous corner of X 
evidently cuts the L-shaped remainder into two halves, 
And each half is made up of the product of x and y and 
half the square of y. Here we have at once the sugges- 
tion of the abacus rule for extracting square root, A. 
similar consideration of the proper- 
B-2___#_A ties of the cube would lead to the 
] abacus rule for extracting the cube 
| root, It is not probable however 
le X that these rules were discovered in 
| this way. They are rather to be 
i ____|_ regarded as having been deduced 
from general algebraic considera- 
cZ |. Ip tions, just as our own rules are, 
They involve a knowledge of the 
binomial theorem, not necessary in its complete generali- 
ty, but so far at least as positive integers are concerned. 
It'is known, however, that Chinese mathematicians have 
been acquainted for centuries with the binomial theorem, 
which they employed in the solutions of equation of high 
degree. Hence it is almost certain that the abacus rule 
for cube root is a formula deduced from the algebraic 
mode of solving such an equation as 
x*—a=o 
The rule of course had to be formulated so as to suit the 
peculiar conditions of the arithmetic abacus, The discus- 
sion of what might be called the algebraic abacus or chess- 
board like arrangement for solving equations, is beyond 
‘the scope of the present paper. 
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PLATE I. 
Symbolic Stage 
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BUDDHISM, AND TRADITIONS CONCERNING ITS 
INTRODUCTION INTO JAPAN. 





By Ray. Janes Suaseps. 





[Read January 27, 1886.) 


Before bringing to your notice my translation of 
some short records relating to the introduction of Bude 
dhism into Japan, it may be interesting to glance at the 
history of Buddhism as a whole; and I will endeavour 
to lay before you a brief statement of its origin and 
development in Asia, following the best authorities on 
the subject.! 

A complete history of Buddhism has yet to be written, 
Such a history would cover a period of over two thou- 
sand years, and would include nearly all that was worth 
recording about half the human race: for, beginning in 
the 6th century B.C. in India, Buddhism has extended 
through all the countries of Asia excepting Persia, Arabia 
and a few insignificant regions inhabited by aboriginal 
races and hill tribes in India and the Malay Peninsula, 
Advancing into the deserts of Mongolia, it took the form 
of what is commonly called Shamanism ;* penetrating the 








1, Those who wish to read a concise and exact account of Budhism 
as it ie known at present should refer to “Buddhioo, ee, ly T: 1 Rhye 
Davids, M.A, Ph. D, r2m0 London, 8.P.C.K5" and another work 
‘belonging to the same series on Hinduism, by Professor Monier Williams, 
(of Oxford, will throw much light on the subject. 

2, This term is derived from the Pali Soman in Sanskeit S'ramana, 
‘whieh’ signies ‘an ascetic, one who has conquered the evil that is in him 
and by selfmortifeation strives to attain to Duddbshood?’ One of Bud- 
he's designations was «Samana-Gotams.” Ia Mongolia, Tastary and the 
northern nations of Asia, Buddhism became overlaid and intermixed with 
the superstitions of the natives, and this asumed a somewhat different 
form-rin the more distant countries it lapsed into a sort of fetichism 
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mountain lands of Tibet, it appeared as Lamaism, which 
is only another form of Buddhism; then southward to 
Java in the 6th or 7th century A.D., where it has left 
the astounding monuments of Bord Bidar to testify to 
its presence and influence there before .Mohammedanism 
gained sway. Eastward it advanced to China, which it 
has permeated from end to end, and even ts the present 
day forms a powerful agent in the civilization of that 
people—such as it is—for it is the only religion for the 
people in that vast country. From China Buddhism soon 
made its way to Corea, where, though in a decaying 
state, it has still considerable hold on the people. 

‘When we contemplate the wide extension of this 
ethical _system—originally a philosophy, and later on in 
place of a religion: where votaries were often raised to 
high places in governments, became ruling powers in the 
state and always received ‘the highest respect from the 
people, it is not too much to say that its history will in- 
yolve the history of the peoples who accepted Buddhism 
in one form or other as their religious faith. 

After many discussions and discrepancies regarding 
the date of Gotama’s entrance into Nirvana (i.e. his death), 
opinions about which have differed much in the various 
countries where Buddhism is professed, the date which 
has been as good as settled by the learned is B. C. 
544. Roughly’ speaking he may be said to have been 
born about the beginning of the 6th century B.C., and 
wwas therefore a contemporary of Cyrus the Great, founder 
ofthe Persian Monarchy, and also of Confucius the ‘Chinese 
sage. Some two hundred years after Gotama’s death 
(B.C. 327) Alxander of Macedon appeared on the banks 
of the Indus and invaded the Punjab, but retired before 
Chandragupta, ruler of the same kingdom in which Gotama 
was born. 

It is unnecessary to repeat here the particulars relating 
to the birth of Shakya or Gotama, but I may be allowed 
to notice some other points, which are less commonly 
known, 

Buddha's proper name is Gotama or Gaudama; his 
Glan or family name was Shakya; hence he is often called 
Shakya sinka, ‘the Lion of the Shakya tribe;’ and Shakya 
anni, the ‘ascetic of the Shakya tribe;’ these as well as 
all other names are mere titles of significance given to 
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him subsequently by his followers. For example: Budd/a 
is ‘the awakened one, the wise one ;’ Siddhara, said to 
have been applied to him as a child, means: ‘He wha 
hhas accomplished his desire ;' Bhagavan, ‘the Blessed. 
one; Jina, ‘the Conqueror ;” Dharmardja, ‘the King of 
the Law;" etc, 

He was born in Kapilavastu, which has been iden 
tified as Kohina, situated about 100 miles north-east of 
the sacred city of Benares, on a small river which rises 
in the mighty Himélaya some forty miles away. In his 
2oth year Gotama, after having been married to a king's 
daughter, who bore him one son, Rahula, suddenly de» 
serted his home and became an ascetic; and, wandering 
among the mountains about Rajagriha, the capital of the 
Kingdom of Magadha, he sought for instruction in the 
Hindu philosophy from hermits living in the same wild- 
erness; but finding their teaching unsatisfying to his 
enquiring spirit, he entered upon a course of self-mort- 
ification, up toa point at which he nearly succumbed 
and his companions thought him dead; moreover the 
discipline had failed and his former doubts and tempt- 
ations, returned. He was templed to go back to his 
father’s palace and to enjoy its pleasures, but after another 
season of spiritual struggle he won the victory and ob- 
tained Buddhahood ;—became Buddha ‘ the enlightened, 
fone who had seen the vanity of vanities,—that all priest- 
craft and worship of idols and dependence on self-morti 
cation was futile, and he had found that salvation by 
Self-control and love for all creatures, without forms, was 
the only salvation to trust in. He declared to one of his 
first enquirers that he had overcome all worldly influences 
ignorance and error, and passionate craving; moreover 
that his purpose was to preach the Law (lit. turn the 
wheel of the Law), give light to those in darkness and. 
open the gate of immortality to men, But this expres- 
sion “the wheel of the Law” has a deeper meaning ; 
for the wheel chakra is related to Dominion, Rule, King- 
dom, and the word ‘Law,’ Davina, imy ‘righteous- 
ness’ and ‘pattern,’ ‘example ;’ the term therefore may 
be considered to be equivalent to “Set up a kingdom 
of righteousness or righteous example,” or “start the 
chariot of righteousness on its conquering course.” - 
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The gist of Gotama’s teaching was: Love to and 
Pity for humanity and all living creatures, involving self 
renunciation, with a view to effecting deliverance from 
sorrow and’ pain, which is produced by the continual 
change from birth to death in this world. After instruct= 
ing his disciples only partially as they were able to hear 
it for some 20 years, in his soth year he began to 
enter more fully into the deeper meaning of his doctrine, 
and so his teaching has been divided by his followers 
into two periods, calling the former—up to his goth 
year the Pastial or Semi-doctrine, and the latter from his 
Soth year the Full or Complete doctrine. 

Tt was about the year 319 A.D., says the late 
learned Prof. Lassen of Bonn in his Jndische Alter~ 
thimskunde, that the religion of Shakya Muni began to 
engage attention out of India, It was under the ban and 
persecution of the Brahmins, in every, country of India, 
nut this was counterbalanced by its being spread into 
Further India, the Indian Archipelago, Thibet and China; 
whence it spread further to Corea and Japan, and pro- 
bably to Mexico. About the year 400, Fabhien, the 
Chinese traveller, and his companions visited India, pas- 
sing six'years on the journey. They found Buddhism in 
India in a very flourishing state on the south side of the 
Cabul river and in Peshawur, where the magnificent sthipa, 
by king Kanishka, told its own tale. The neighbouring 
monastery could accommodate 709 priests. Hien Tsang, 
another Chinese traveller, states that in the neighbour- 
hood of the present Jeilalabad he found a sthipa in 
which were relics of Tathagata, ie, the Buddha, kept 
and daily exhibited and worshipped with profound rever- 
ence. These relics were placed on dishes richly orna- 
mented with precious stones, and to ensure the genuine- 
ness of the relics and to prevent their being tampered 
with, the ruler of the country had charged the chiefs of 
the principal families with the duty of opening the doors 
of the sacred place every morning, and after exposing 
the relics for the people's adoration, to see that they 
were replaced and the doors sealed with eight seals. On 
these occasions the people offered. flowers purchased at 
shops in the neighbourhood. In a vale five journeys 
west of the city there was a sanctuary of Buddha, where 
Buddha's Sanghéta or double robe was exhibited for 
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the purpose of producing rain and other miracles of a 
similar character. 

About the 8th and gth centuries of our era Bud- 
dhism began to be overlaid with superstition, and the 
purity of Gotama’s doctrines was beginning to be tar- 
nished thereby. Even soon after his demise his teachings 
were warped to suit men’s passions, and it was found 
necessary to hold Councils or Synods, We hear of one 
such held as early as 250 B. C. under the auspices of 
As’oka, the King of Magadha, which then included nearly 
all the countries of India, This champion and patron. of 
the Buddhist faith has left enduring monuments of his 
good intentions in the shape of inscriptions on monoliths 
and rocks in different parts of India in a strange primitive 
character, undecipherable until the genius of Mr. James 
Prinsep read some of these in 1847. Others are being. still 
found, and when these,—and also Chinese inscriptions (two 
dug out as late as 1882)—are fully deciphered, we may 
hope to arrive at more exact knowledge of the early 
history of Buddhism in Indi By this same As‘oka the 
Buddhist canonical books were arranged in what is called 
the Zripitika or ‘Three Storchouses—Repositories ’, The 
first contains the Sitfva, supposed to be the very words of 
Buddha Gotama ; the Vinaya or writings on Discipline for 
the instruction of Buddhist priests as well as the laity ; and 
the Adhidharma or philosophical treatises for the Jearned, 
‘The two first divisions of the Tripitaka may be looked 
upon as the source of Exoteric Buddhism, while the third 
is probably the source of Esoteric Buddhism. 

Passing over any further reference to the spread of the 
religion of Gotama in Mongolia, Thibet, India, Ceylon, and 
China, into the languages of which countries these stan- 
dard classics of Buddhism were all translated, we come at 
last to the proper subject of this paper, the traditions as to 
the introduction of Buddhism into Japan, 

I fear I have trespassed on the time of some by this 
ong introduction, but I hope I may be forgiven for thus 
‘endeavouring to interest you in a subject about which our 
information is so scattered. The whole subject isa very 
large one and commends itself to those who have leisure 
to pursue it, Tt should be especially interesting to those 
members of our society whose duty it is to proclaim 
Christianity to Buddhists to enquire into the subject, both 
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from a general point of view as well as it appears to us in 
its development in this country. 

Buddhism has ever shown an adaptability to the cit- 
cumstances in which it has found itself, and therefore in the 
study of any particular phase of Buddhism we shall be 
studying the character and idiosyncracies of the nation 
which professes it. 

Itis generally understood that Buddhism was intro- 
duced into this country through Corea, and the native 
accounts of it accord in a great degree. Those who desire 
to see some further particulars may refer to some notes on 
Dsaka which I had the honour to lay before this society 
some years ago (see Vol. VII. p. 392). The translations 
which follow are a similar character, but more extended, 
being the free translation of a short paper entitled SPiE(KA 
Buphd den rai, to be found in the RWB Hokke rei Jo ki. 

‘From this work it appears that in the 16th year of 
Keitai Tenno (an emperor who reigned in Japan from A.D. 
507-551), that is in the year 523 A.D., a certain person 
named Shibatattd Si came to Japan from Nanryo WIR 
in China and resided at Sakatabsra #BIM in the district 
(kori) of Takaichi in the province of Yamato. 

‘There he set up a thatched house (hall) and in it an 
image of Buddha, dwelling there himself, and worshipping, 
yet our people not being able to understand clearly the 
hature of Buddhism simply called the figure “the God of 
the Foreign Country,” and as they did not at all believe in 
the doctrine, Soga no Bashi came shortly afterwards and 
discoursed with Shibatattd upon the religion of Shaka, and 
after that the people comprehended what Buddhism was. 
‘As in course of time beliefs in and respect for the religion 
of Buddha extended, and in the 13th year of the Emperor 
Kimmei #8 A.D, 612, the messenger of the previous year 
in the suite of Kafuka, the minister, returned with a com- 
missioner, the Tai-fu Sei-hd-ki, from the King of Corea, 
Sci-mei #94, with tributary offerings of a copper image of 
Shaka, and’a stone image of Miroku, The Emperor of 
Japan addresséd the assembled ministers in council, sayin, 
ihese Buddhist figures have been presented to us;’ what 
your opinion about them? Then the Minister 'Soga no 
Iname said: All countries come and pay their respects and 
do homage to Japan. Is it not so? And therefore we 
should treat them with respect, But Nakatomi no Mii 
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the father of Kamatari, proceeded to argue, saying : this 
kingdom of ours is divine, and we worship one hundred 
and eighty gods: now why should we worship these 
foreign gods? The high officers present agreed that 
further argument was waste of time, but that the articles of 
tribute offered by King Mei could not be returned, and 
that Iname the minister of state should be requested to 
take charge of them. He first placed them in his house at 
Oharada, and afterwards removed them to his own house 
at Mukuhara, which thus became a temple, and was called 
Ké-gen-zi WHY, This was the first instance of a Buddhist 
temple being erected in Japan; then it was inaugurated and 
rules were established regarding times of fasting, and 
Shibata invited the offerings of the faithful. But as. Tatté 
was merely a common person explaining the Law of Bud- 
dha, those who came to hear had some doubt about it ; 
then Tatt6 being inspired produced among the rice used in 
sacrifice a small relic (sari) of Buddha, and this he 
presented to Umako (je. Bashi), who being’ still in doubt 
took a metal hammer to break the relic; he found, 
however, that it could not be broken; on the’ contrary, it 
left a hole in the hammer. Having yielded to this strange 
miracle, all the ministers now became in favour of 
Buddhism. 

‘When Shotoku Taishi was born, a precious felic of 
Buddha was found in the infant's closed first, Notwith- 
standing this, few believed ; still this was the first case in 
which there was a proof of its reality. 

Again in the ist year of Shushun. Tend, there was 
another importation from Cores 

Again in the reign of Kimmei Tend, in the rath year, 
fifth month and rst day, in the province of Kawachi in the 
district of Idzumi, a brilliant thing appeared, to wit: there 
was scen by an ‘imperial commissioner a piece of wood 
(Kusunoki) floating on the sea, Its brillianey was like that 
of the sun, It was taken out and respectfully offered to 
the Emperor, who commanded a Buddhist attificer from 
Corea to carve this tree into two figures. This was the 
first example of Buddhist images being carved in Japan, 

After this, although there were those who believed 
and revered the Buddhist faith, images were difficult to 
obtain, But in the 6th year of Bidatsu Tennd, Buddhist 
astificers and architects were invited to come from Corea to 
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Japan, This was the first introduction of Buddhist carvers 
into our country. Henceforth the doctrine spread every 
where and very many believed. However, in the 14th 
year of the reign of the same Emperor a great epidemic or 
plague broke out, and very great numbers of the people 
died. Then Moriya Katstimi and his party proceeded to 
break up the Buddhist faith introduced by Sochi, and they 
attributed the great calamity entirely to the judgment of 
the gods on the nation for introducing it. 

‘Soon afterwards an imperial order was issued by 
which Buddhism was interdicted. About this time Moriya 
likewise had the images of Buddha burnt and the remains 
thrown into the Manica no ye WR, (the river Yodo at 
Osaka). Henceforth Buddhism declined and Budd 
books were on the one hand (ie. by some) received with 
pleasure on the other (ie. by others) disliked. 

Still after another eight or nine years had passed, 
during the reign of the Empress Suiko, the heir apparent, 
Toyomimi having an imperial order, again extended the 
doctrine of Buddha widely, and with this Imperial mandate 
in union with many of the high officers of the court he 
had a temple built in honour of Buddha. 

We may say then in a general way that Buddhism in 
Japan from’this time began to flourish, still Buddhist places 
of worship gradually increased, and were either in private 
houses or being built in the grounds of private gentleman 
and took various temple names, and when the spirit of 
Buddha had become settled therein afterwards, these places 
of Buddhist worship received an imperial dedication and 
so became recognized by the Emperor, and so they have 
‘continued for a thousand years, 

However, although they may have been destroyed 
by the elements and catastrophes in nature or the calami- 
ties in time of war, still Buddhism has naturally continued 
to flourish up to later ages. 

In the time of the Empress Suiko (593) a priest of 
Corea named Kanroku came and presented to the Empress 
books on almanac making, astronomy and geography. In 
the 12th year of her reign almanacs were first used, 

In her reign the prince Shotoku, who was a great 
admirer of and believer in Buddhism,’ exerted himself to 
extend its doctrines, so that from this period it became 
prominent in this country. 























PAST PARTICIPLE OR GERUND?— A POINT OF 
GRAMMATICAL TERMINOLOGY, 


By Bas, Hart Caampercarn. 


[Read Jannary, 27, 1886.) 


Ifa grammatical term, though incorrect or inade 
has been sanctioned by universal ‘usage, the best plan is to 
retain it, Thus to attempt to change the misleading 
names of some of the cases in Latin would cause general 
inconvenience without any counterbalancing benefit; for 
these names have been for centuries in the mouths of all 
scholars, and can no longer mislead those who think for a 
moment on the subject. But where usage is neither ancient 
nor universal, and where the language is one that is little 
known, the circumstances are very different. Tt then be~ 
hooves those who have any influence on the sele 
grammatical terms, to make that selection as carefully as 
possible. The advantages of a clear and a 
terminology are so patent as scarcely to need insisting on, 
There are advantages to the student of the particular 
Janguage in question, and there are advantages to the com- 

ative student of many languages, who is unavoidably 
led or misled in his judgments and classifications by the 
terms which he finds used to denote the phenomena of the 
Janguages which it ‘object to compare. Thus if we 
adopt, as some European grammarians have done, the in- 
appropriate term “root” to denote such inflected verbal 
forms as the words iri, ire, irenare, and iresase, we on the 
‘one hand give the student of Japanese a mistaken notion 
both of Japanese roots and of Japanese inflections; and on 
the other hand we mislead the comparative philologist at 
home, whose knowledge of Japanese is necessarily derived 
merely from European books, into removing Japanese 
from the Altaic family of languages in which the root is 
never used as an independent word, and into classing it 
(most probably erroneously) elsewhere. 
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For the retention of any such erroneous terms there 
is not in the case of Japanese the excuse of long-esta~ 
lished usage. The Japanese themselves only began to 
study grammar during the eighteenth century; and each 
succeeding native writer has used complete liberty in 
rejecting “such of his predecessors’ technical terms as 
seemed to him unsatisfactory. The chief European writers 
on the subject, from Rodriguez to Mr. Aston, have acted 
much in the same manner, with the result that a generally 
acceptable terminology, the chief share in which belongs 
to Dr. Hoffmann and Mr. Aston, has now been formed, 
But it is by no means too late to add some finishing 
touches, to correct erroneous or inadequate terms. 

A few months ago I ventured to propose “ indefinite 
form” as a substitute for the misleading term “ root.” 
T now wish to ask those who are interested in Japanese 
grammar to drop the scarcely less inappropriate term 
* past participle,” used to denote the verbal form in é, 
in mite, ivete, etc., and to use the term “ gerund” 
instead. The Japanese themselves have no name for the 
form in question. But “gerund” was the designation 
used by the late Dr, Hoffmann and by the late Dr. Brown, 
and I hear from Mr. Satow that he too supports its use. 

Etymologically the form in fe appears to be con- 
nected with ésu, tsuru, isure, supposed by the native gram- 
marians to the derived by ‘aphaeresis from Jaésuru, “to 
finish,” and used as suffixes denoting completion or past 
time.’ Even apart from this etymology, which may or 
may not be correct, the form in seems primarily to 
denote past time, Thus, to take Mr. Aston’s examples: 











Hare sugite, natsu kitaru, Spring having passed, summer 
comes, 

Hana sakite 20, hito mi ni kuru, Te is after the flowers have 
opened, that people come to see them. 

Thusa mite, ya wo hagu, Having seem the battle, to whet 
one’s arrows, je., To whet one’s arrow after the battle 
has begun. 


But in practice this form’ in te so frequently refers to 
present time, that the term “past participle” fails to give 
an adequate idea of its character. The usage of the form 
in ze with regard to time is stated with such clearness by 
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Motoori in his “ Kofoba no Tamanoo," Vol. V1, page 20, 
rev, that the passage may here be quoted with advant- 
age, He is comparing the terminations ¢e and tsutsu with- 
reference to such passages as— 


Hana mitsutsu 
Hito matsu tobi wa 
Shivotae no 
Sode ka to nomi 20 
‘Ayamatare-heru, 
and— 
Au koto wa 
Kumoi haruka ni 
Naru kami no 
Oto ni hikitsutsu 
Koi-watarn kana, 


after quoting five of which, he continues : “ Migi no tagni 
no tsutsu cua te to tite mo yoroshi. Tadashi te wa hivoku, 
tsutsu cua sebashi, Saru jue ni tsutsu to tu-behi tohoro 
tuo te te itwaruredomo, te to iu-beki tokoro wo tsutsu to tite 
wa Ranawann hoto ashi, Sowo-somo te twa hiroku, tsutsu 
twa sebaki yur twa, hitotsn no tameshi wo mote iwaba, ‘Oto 
ni hike hoi-wwataru' to in twa, masu oto ni kikite, nochi 
ni hoi-suatarn ni mo ti, mata oto ni kiku to koiswataru to 
onayi toki ni ai-koru ni mo iu nari. Shikaru wo, ‘Oto ni 
Aiki-sutsu Bat-cwataru' t0 wa, oto ni kikw to koi-watera to 
onayi tobi ni ai-Roru ni nomi’ iu potoba nite, i 
Bikite, nochi ni Roi-watare ni wa it-gatashe 
assages like those just quoted, 4 might be substituted 
for fsutsu. It should be noted that te is of wider, and ¢su- 
tsu of narrower application, for which reason te may be 
substituted for ésuésu, but tsuésw can by no means always 
be substituted for ze, As an example of the wider ap- 
plication of ¢e and the narrower application of anésu, take 
the phrase ‘ Oto ni Rikite hoi-wataru.'” This may be used 
either to express the fact that the sound was heard first 
and the love felt afterwards, or that the sound was heard 
and the love felt simultaneously. On the, other hand the 
phrase ‘ Oto ni hibitsutsu boi-twataru’ is used only to 
express the fact that the perception of the sound and the 
feeling of love were simultaneous, and never to express 
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the fact that the sound was heard first and the love felt 
afterwards. 

‘So positive a statement by so great an authority must 
surely decide the question. For though the etymologies 
of the Japanese grammarians are often wild and their 
classification faulty, their testimony on points of usage, 
and Motoor'’s testimony in particular, will be deferred to 
by all foreign students as being beyond dispute. A few 
examples are appended at the end of this paper, which 
will serve further to illustrate the matter. 

I now pass on to the second count in the indictment 
against the objectionable term “past participle.” We have 
disposed of “past.” Let us now dispose of “participle.” 
“‘Participle” is a term felicitously chosen to denote those 
words in Western languages which participate alike in the 
nature of the verb and of the adjective. Thus in the 
phrases “‘a child loved by its mother,” “a man posses 
sing. great talents,” the words “‘Joved® and “ possessing” 
are participles, because they indicate an action after the 
manner of a verb, and at the same time define a noun 
after the manner of an adjective. Written Japanese is 
peculiarly rich in words of this class, each tense of the 
indicative Mood, whether affirmative or negative, passive, 
etc., having a form answering to the European idea of a 
participle. “In the Tékyd colloquial the participle of sever 
al tenses has alone survived, replacing the verb proper. 
We do not, it is true, here generally call these words 
participles, because various reasons founded on the struc 
ture of the language make it more convenient to denote 
them by the term “attributive form.” But in the Euro- 
ean sense of the word, and viewed from the standpoint 
of the comparative philologist, they are participles. ‘Thus 
in dure dito, a “coming petson;” Aishi ito, “a came 
person,” i.e, “one who came ;” ome sito, “a not-com- 
ing person,” ie. “one who has to come,” the words Zuri, 
Aish, and kona are respectively the affirmative present, 
affirmative past, and negative present participles of the 
verb dur, “to come.” 

Now the form in z, called by some the “past parti- 
ciple,” is precisely one of those verbal forms which does 
not thus ‘participate alike in the verbal and in the 
adjective character. Such forms as site, mite, sakite, 
sugite, can never be used to define nouns, and are 
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therefore not participles in any sense that can properly 
attach to that word. Perhaps there is no European 
grammatical term exactly covering the manifold sen- 
ses in which the Japanese verbal form in ¢ are 
used. But the word “gerund” appears to me to be 
open to less objection than any other, and, as already 
stated, it has the sanction of the authority of Dr. Hoff 
mann, Dr, Brown, and Mr. Satow. It has_at least the 
merit of denoting ‘one of the several senses in which the 
form in ze is used, viz, the causal sense (47 doing, 6y 
having done), whereas the term “participle” gives a 
fundamentally’ false notion of its structure and function. 





The following examples are appended for the sake 
of reference : 


Kotacte iwaku, “He answering said,” “ He said in ans- 
wer,”—the answering and the saying being of course 
synchronous, because identical with each other, Ko- 
tacte is therefore present, not past. 

0 soba ni tsutomete iredo, “ Though we are in atttendance 
‘on his person.” (The “being” and the “attending” 

being necessarily synchronous.) 

Shite morau, *to get a thing done for one” (present, the 
scllne represented by the two verbs being synchro- 
nous). 

Ashi wo ugobashite gut, “1 go (by) moving my legs’ 
The speaker dées not mean that he moves his legs 
first and goes afterwards, The two actions are syn- 
chronous, one being the instantaneous result of the 
other, 

Muyd no sho wo arewashite, uyd no sho wo aganau (a 
saying of the voluminous novelist Bakin), “By pub- 
lishing useless books, I am able to purchase useful 
ones.” 

Ran wo nete tanoshinu mono, “Those who take pleasure 
in planting orchids.” 
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(Yokohama, March, 1886.) 


(Nore.—Tho works marked with an asteriak are only partially devoted to Jap 


1, Adams, F, 0, HL, 2 vols., History of Jupan from tho ea 
to th prosent time, 8v0, London, 1871, with maps and plans. 

2 Adams, A.,1 vol., Travels of a Naturalist in Japan and Manchuria, 
8v0, London, 1870, 

8, Adams, Will, 1 vol., ‘The original letters of the English Pilot, 
written from Japan A. D, 1611-1617, 8vo. 

84, Adain’s, Adventures in Japnn in Harris's Navignntium atguo 
Ttinerantiam Bibliotheoa, fol., London, 1764. 

4, Aloock, Sir R., 2 vols., The Onpital of the ‘Taicoon, a narrative of 
tlaroo yours residence in Japan, 6vo, London, 1868, with maps 
‘and illustrations. 

5, Alcock, Sir R., 1 vol. Art Treasures of Japan, 

6 A vol, Art and Art Industrios of Japan, illustr. 
“4 1 vol, Japancso Art (in the Bneyclopmdia Bri- 

tapnion), London, 

8. Anna, A.,1 vol, A Lady's visit to Manilla and Japan, London, 

1868, 
9, Anderson, W., 1 vol., ‘The Pictorial Art of Japan, London, 1886, 
with platos and illustr. 
10. Anderson, W., 1 vol., A descriptive Catalogue of the Collection of 


Sopaneso pictures in tho British Museum, London, 1886. 
“You xt —12 
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11, Anderson, Dr. W., 1 vol., Lectures on Kaliko, pamphlet, ‘Tol 
1878. 

12, a’Angolis, P. G., 1 vol., Rélation du Royaume de Yezo. 

18. Arthur, Clara M., 1 vol., The Cherry Blooms of Yeddo, a volume 
‘of pooms, Boston, 1881, illustr. 

1d, Amnold,C., 1 vol, Wabrhaftige Beschreibung dreier michtigen 
Konigreiehen, Japan, Siam und Corea, Niiremberg, 1672. 

15, Aston, W. G., 1 vol., A Comparative Study of the Japanese and 
the Corean Languages, pamphlet. 

16, Aston, W. G., 1 vol., A short Grammar of the Japanese Spoken 
Tangnage, 12mo, Belfast, 1871, 

17. Aston, W. G., 1 vol, A Grammar of the Japanese Written 
Language, 8v0., London, 1877. 

18. d'Anditiret, K., 1 vol., Notes d'un Globe-Trotter, Course autour 
du Monde, de Paris & Tokio, 12mo, Pa 

19. Andsley, G. A., I vol., Ornamental Arts in Japan, 1888, illustr. 

men 1 vol., The Cloisonné Enamels of Japan, Liver- 
pool, 1880, . 

21, Andsley and Bowes, 1 vol., Keramic Art ‘of Japan, Liverpool, 
1879, with plates and illustr. 

22, Awoye, H., 1 vol., Tobacco Culture at Osumi and Satsuma, Tokio, 
1879, Japanese toxt, with names of illustr. translated. 

28. Ayrton, Mrs. 0., 1 vol., Child life in Japan. Japanese Child 
Stories, ‘ 

24, Baba, T., 1 vol., Elementary Grammar of the Japanese Language, 
London, 1878, 

25, Bachoz, J., 1 vol., Herbier colorié da Japon, Paris, 1860, illustr. 

26, Banks, J., 1 vol., Ieones selectee plantarum, quas in Japonia 
collegit ot del, 13. Kampfer, Londini, 1791. 
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THE ART OF LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
IN JAPAN. 





By J, Coxpzn, F.RLB.A. 


[Read May 6, 1886.) 

No art in Jupan has beon followed with grenter 
fidelity to nataro than that of Landscape Gardenin 
‘There aro numerous arbitrary rules and quaint conecits 
conneoted with this art, but tho results achioved 
invariably possess the merit of natural piotar- 
‘esgueness, such artifice as is resorted to not unduly 
asserting itself, but only contributing unobtrasively 
to offoots apparently artless. Whilst supplying the 
materials with which tho landscape gerdoner con- 
structs, nature also sorves him as a model in 
frrangoment and distribution. In this respoct the 
Principles adhered to contrast somewhat with thoso 
followed in Hurope, and in ordor to duly approcinto 
tho contrast it will be interesting to consider briofly 
tho chief characteristics of Western horticultural 
furrangemonts. 

Landscape gardening as prectised in Europe ix 
subjected to greater formalities of dosign than in 
Japan, and in theory it harmonizes loss closely with 
‘tho features and disposition of real scenery. It is more 
‘of « science and less of a fino art than in this country, 
‘The Fronch gardens, which aro noted for thoir magai- 
ficence, aro remarkable for their adherence in plan 
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to geometrical lines and symmetrical arrangement 
General fitness of lovel, straight walks distributed in 
parallel or intersecting xight lines, lawns and water 
Dasine of regular figures, flower beds and shrubberies of 
geometrical patterns, and formal avenues and planta- 
tions of trees are some of the principal features of such 
gurdens, Examples of the same type are numerous 
in England; but generally speaking our gardening is 
characterized by greater varicty and less adherence to 
mechanical forms, and this distinction has on the 
continent obtained for the English method the name 
of the Natural style. In this style, undulations in 
level are admitted, pathways wind and interlace, and 
lawns and plantetions are disposed with studied 
irregularity. Strieter geometrical treatment is, how- 
ever, introduced in the form of a terrace or parterre 
immediately in conjunction with the residence. This 
subordination of a part, atleast, of a garden to the lines 
of the building which it adjoinsis an important principle 
in Enropean gardening generally, and is insisted 
‘upon by practitioners and writers alike, “Largo or 
small,” says a well known art critic, “a garden shoula 
be both orderly and rich. It should by no means 
imitate either the wildness or the willfulness of nature, 
‘but should look like a thing never to be seen excopt 
near a house.” Houses béing objects exhibiting formal 
and geometrical lines, it is maintained that such lines 
should be repeated to a greater or less extent in the 
‘adjoining garden in order to produce an appropriate 
combination. 

‘The same regularity which is followed in tho 
general arrangement of European gardens is also 
applied to the details. ‘Trees and shrubs are often 
selected for their uniformity of size and shape, and 
are grouped in equidistant rows and phalanxes. 
Flowers are planted in geometrical patterns of colour, 
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‘often resembling the arrangements in a kaleidoscope, 
It is not long since the custom prevailed of shearing 
freee in a manner quite at varince with their natural 
growth, and even catting them into such forms as 
verdant statues, rampant lions aud teacups. Archi 
fectural ornaments, such as balustrades, vases, and 
statuary, aro largely introduced, with tho objeot of 
‘adding to tho arlifciality of the garden and eonnect- 
ing it still moro with the bailding which it adorns, 
‘Tho garden in short is made as much a stago for 
fashion and social convontionalities as tho reoeption 
rooms of the mansion itself. i 
Luxury and display being everywhere required, 
the Wostern horticultarist inclndes in ono design 
botanical specimens from all parts of the vogetable 
Kingdom, ‘The perfection to which tho details of 
horticulture, as applied to exogenous plants, Ins been 
brought in Euxope is certainly unappronched in Japan, 
‘Tho carofal acclimatization of raro and tender plants, 
and tho cultivation of tropical treos and fruit 
hore almost unkown, A completo European garden 
Docomes a repository for collections of rare aud 
Ddenutifal specimens from all parts of the world— 
fin fact a sort of museum of horticulture. As an 
‘encyclopedic science of this kind, Japanese Inndseape 
gardening ean make no bonst, but tho absence of sch 
artificial refinements is considerably to its advantage 
a5 a fino art, Inst as a mixture of heterogeneous 
-elomonts is destructive of resthetio harmony in archi- 
tecture, painting, or music, so must it necessarily bo 
in tho artistic composition of gardens, Constructing 
only with materials native to tho eountry tho 
designer is able to follow consistently the arrange- 
ments suggested by mature, the landscapes he seeks to 
reproduce being in all ensos {dontieal with the natural 
types that are familiar to him, He is not temptod by 
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the use of exogenous products, with the real distribu- 
tions and surroundings of which he is unacquainted, 
to create artificial and hybrid combinatious. 

Again, the Enropean Iaadseape gardener further 
embellishes his grounds with architectural construc- 
tions of most heterogeneous character. Greek temples, 
rained arches, fanereal urns and monuments, obelisks, 
rustic cottages, Italian bagnios, Tarkish kiosks, and 
Chinoso bridges are capriciously interspersed in the 
most celebrated gardens. All forms associated, in 
poetry or romance, with the picturesque and the 
fantastic are introduced with very little regard to 
ccongruity or appropriateness, Such eclectic principles 
contrast in marked manner with the purely native 
character which pervades the designs of Japan 
horticulturists. 

Tt must undoubtedly be acknowledged that ‘the 
gardens of this country are on a scale far lessimposing 
than those of the West. There is little here to 
‘compare in gardens to our spacious English parks, 
swith their wide, grassy slopes, tree-bordered lakes, 
broad drives, avenues, and limitless expanses of 
verdare. « We miss here, too, many legitimate features 
of the art as practised in Europe. ‘The Japanese artist 
confines himself to narrower and bumblor lines, but 
it mast be recognized that within his limits he pro- 
uces results unrivalled in natural beauty and love- 
Tness. 

In the native landscape gardening, unnatural re- 
gularity is goncrally most studiously avoided, but the 
variety obtained is the result of well considered ar- 
rangement and by no means that of hazard. Contour, 
form, and proportion reecive primary attention, and 
combinations of colour follow rather as a natural result 
than as a premeditated arrangement, ‘The fundamental 
difference between the Japanese and foreign methods 
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of adjusting culled flowers has been often remarked, 
‘With us the general idea is to produce a bouquet in 
hich the richest variety of colour ean be obtai 
1 sort of crush concert of hues in which individual 
form and beauty aro almost lost. ‘The Japanese 
florist on the other band prefers to display the natural 
lines of stems and branches, and to exhibit the subtle 
shapes and colours of exch bud and blossom in an 
‘open and well balanced composition, The samo 
subordination of colour to form and the same simple 
nataralness'as opposed to ostentatious artificiality aro 
to be observed in even the minatost a 
oso gardening, Grouped masses of 
fro not wanting in somo parts of the native gardens, 
but thore is no attempt to arrange them into colour 
pattoms and goometrien! designs. 

Gardening, like cortain other peacefal arts in Japan, 
fs snid to have first becomo seriously cultivated as an 
art during tho regency of the famous Ashikage Shogun 
Yoshimasn (1449-1472), ‘The same tranguil and 
prosperous times which advanced so considerably tho 
literary arts of pootry and penmanship, and which 
first stimulated tho cultivation of the polite tea core- 
monies, also brought patronage to the art of the 
Inndseape gardener. ‘The wsthetical arrangement of 
gardens became in fact one of the most important 
ccossories to the refined plonsuros of the cha no yr 
and the name of Shosetsusai Sdami, a famous cha 
Jin* of this poriod, is associated with theso ently 
horticultural designs. ‘The theory of landscape gardon- 
ing, like that of the ton ceremonies, was introauccd 
from China, though in its Inter developments it 
diverged considerably from the style followed in the 
latter country. ‘The gardens of China, as they exist at 
present, abound more in little kiosks ded 
"“Tes-inking ooremonton. — * Profesor ofthe toe drinking ult 
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gaillorios; they have large complicated rockeries 
hhoneycombed into caves and grottoes, and are more 
profusely decorated than aro the Japanese gardens with 
flowering plants. The stone lanterns and miniature 
stone towers or pagodas found in the gardens of this, 
country appear to be of purely Japanese invention. 

It cam hardly be supposed that until the middle 
of the fiftosnth century the Japaneso wore unac- 
enstomed to introduce horticultural arrangements into 
their grounds. Fine monasteries, temples and palao 
hhad existed for many centaries before, and were sur- 
rounded by plantations which remain to the present 
dey. It is rathor to bo inforred that the principles 
of gardening first became theorised in the time of 
‘Yoshimasa, and that rules were thon established bear- 
ing more especially upon the sevorer typo of composi- 
tion suited to the gardens of literary reelus: 

Sach anoient gardens as that of the Ginkak 
(Gilver Pavilion) in Kydto, and those constructed in 
‘the compounds of many old conventual ostablish- 
ments, some of which with thoir aged treos and moss- 
covered rocks look like the handiwork of primeval 
nature, remain ns a testimony of the skill of the carly 
designers. ‘These masterpieces have served as models 
for Inter artists, and the chief differences in execa- 
tion which more modern practitioners have introduced 
consist merely in a more servile adherence to tradi- 
tional rules. ‘The theory of the art as it is to be 
found in books is enveloped in an accumulation of 
abstruse forms, seoret meanings, fancies, and supersti- 
tions, which render it highly complicated. Punc- 
tilioasnoss in the smallest matters is ono of its principal 
characteristics. As is well known, most of the arts 
and trades of Japan have been handed down tradi- 
tionally through the medium of apprenticeship and 
kept with some secreoy from the outer world, Sach 
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books as aro published are often purposely made 
incomplete nnd vague, with n view of puzzling the 
uninitiated student, ‘The information which they 
contain is often condemued by practitioners as the 
writings of people with but little practical knowledge. 
‘Whether that accusation agaiust such works upon 
‘Japanese gaedoning as have been cousulted in prepar- 
ing this paper bo truo or not, itis ficult to say, 
Dut so mach that is interesting and instructive bas 
been found in the midst of a good deal that is quaint 
‘and nbstruso, that the rosults have at auy rate seemed 
worth recording. 

First as regards tho theory of Japanese Inudsoape 
gardening, It is usnal to divide garden compositions 
to threo styles oxprossive of their general charactor. 
6 divisions are culled Shin, Gio, and 89, which 
in tho prosent context may bo translated ns Fiuishod 
‘or Inboured style, Intermediate style, and Free or bold 
style, 

In pructice these styles are not sharply divided, 
Dut a gurden according to its rough or elaborated 
charnetor may gonorally be classed under ono of the 
three bends. ‘The styles most often employed in 
are the $8 and Gio, the Shin or bighly 
aluborntod style being loss often resorted to, ‘The 
abovo classifientiou rofors only to tho manner, free ot 
doliente, which is exhibited in the composition, and 
to somo oxtont in the nature of the materials used, 
and it is mn important law that whatover ebarnetor 
fs decided upon, it should bo consistently followed 
throughout, A mixture of two conflicting styles would 
nocossarily prodnco incongruons results, and the soale 
and harmony of the composi bbe destroyed. 
‘There are other guiding principles which the land- 
scape gardener applies to his designs, such as suitability 
in cbaracter to the pursuits and rank of the proprietor 
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for whom he constructs, snd the oxpression in his 
compositions of some predominating sentiment, ‘The 
garden is regerded as. a poem or pictnre intended to 
arouse particular associations and inspire some worthy 
sentiment. 

Sometimes the suggestion of some natnral scene of 
mountain forest or river may be intended ; sometimes 
4 purely abstract sentiment is to bo conveyed, such 

the idea of pationt retirement from the world, 

meditation, or ambition, If for example, a garden 
‘be designed for a poet or a philosopher, its general 
disposition should express dignified seclusion, solitude, 
virtno, or self-abuegation. ‘The habit of regarding 
f garden as an omamental appendage to a building, 
and constructing it with view of boasting rare 
collections of plants and stones aud making a display 
‘of wealth, is much condemned by Japanese writers 
4s leading invariably to an effect of vulgarity. 

Gardening, i , should be undertaken from a 
genuine love of nature and with a desire of enjoying 
the benutios of natural scenery, and gardens should 
tbo so arranged that the: four sensons may each 
contribute in turn to their artistic excellence. They 
shonld be pleasent retreats for hours of leisuro and 
fdleness ; and, 28 ono writer has pootically exprossod 
it, “places to stroll im when arousod from sleep.” 
‘The ethies of the art as thus propomnded are undoubt- 
edly of a high order. In western designs the idea 
of displaying wealth end luxury is paramount, and 
our gardens are principally regarded as resorts for 
the pleasures of society and fashion; whereas in 
‘epanese gardens the prevailing intention is rather that 
of a place exempt from public haunts and fitted for 
‘unrestrained ease and meditation, Among the various 
sontinients-which the hortfcultnral artists have pro- 
fossed to express in their works, the following may be 
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enumerated: ‘The Happiness of Retirement, Long life 
-and Happiness, Modesty, Fidelity, Peace, Gentloness 
nd Chastity, Connubial Felicity and Old age. In the 
main these fanciful conccits rely for their perception 
‘upon the shades of emotion aroused in all by natrral 
seenery—be it awful, placid, gay, or solitary, auch 
emotions being inspired differently in different mon 
according to their particular culture and temperament, 
‘Their value is howover largely dependent upon 
‘ooealt meanings, historical or philosophical, which are 
fassoointed with many of the arrangements followed, 
and which those unaequainted with Japanese history 
‘ind philosophy enonot of course appreciate, Moro 
‘especially is this the ease in connection with the 
gardens of religious buildings, As an example may 
bbe named the garden attached to the Abbot's Palnce 
at Tokawamonji, specially desigued to convey an iden 
-of the “ power of Divino truth.” This garden consists 
almost entirely of stonos arranged in a faneifal and 
regular manor in a small onolosuro, tho sentiment 
‘expressed depending for its value upon acquaintance 
with the following Buddhist logond, somewhat romind- 
ing us of the story of Saint Francis and tho birds. 
A cortain monk Daita aseonding ahillock and ecole 
stones begin to proach to them the socret, precepts 
of Buddba, and so miraculous was the effect of the 
wondrous truths which he told that even tho lifeloss 
stones bowed in reverent assent. ‘Theronpon the 
Saint placed them upon the ground around him and 
onseerated them as the ‘Nodding Stones.” 

‘This may bo takon as fitting, though perhaps au 
‘extrome instance of a sentiment appreciable only by 
means of historienl association, and as an example of 
what lins beon referred to ns philosophical meaning 
may be mentioned another design professing to expr 
“conmubil felicity and longevity.”” ‘his Intter idea 
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is conveyed by means of a picturesque ola well in the: 
‘entre of an, otherwise bare enclosure, surrounded by 
4 few appropriate shrubs and stones. Water, being 
the nourisher and preserver of all living creatures, 
has been taken in this case to suggest tho intended 
idea, 

Passing from theory to practice, there are a few 
general principles Ini down as a guide to the 
designing of landseape gardens. As a preliminary 
education it is necessary to take every opportunity of 
visiting good scenery nnd of making notes and 
sketches. ‘These skétches cannot af course be closely 
followed in preparing designs, but will supply eugges- 
tions and lend to originality in composition. Cor 
able practice is necessary in observing and sketching 
seevery for the purpose of applying it to the art of 
guden-making. Any attempt to copy in entirety an 
extensive and complicated view must ond in failure 
and confusion. Having obtained a good subject for 
sketching, the best method is to eousider tho scene 
in parts aud study soparatoly the contonrs and 
eculinritios of these parts. ‘Thas, observing as mach 
of the view immediately in front as ean bo fally taken 
in from one point of sight, the several striking 
contours of hill, stream, rock and valley, with the 
forms of the principal trees both in foreground and 
distance should be sketched. ‘Then turning a little 
to the left, sketch those forms which now appoar most 
striking, in the samo way, and repent the same procese 
on turning to the right, 

‘The training to the eye and hand ths acquived is 
invalaable, and the sketches themselves are of no stall 
value in providing suggestions for the preparation of 
designs upon papers but such designs, as well as the 
sketches from which they are made, ean only form 
® geueral guide for the subsequent execution of the- 
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work. The detailed elaboration is subject to constant 
‘variations ; such variations being governed principally 
by the accidental facilities of the site and the nature 
of ils surroundings, and secondarily by the size, form 
‘and chatacter of the stones, trees, and Innterns.which 
an be collected as materials to work with. Any 
aitompt to follow too. closely the details of a roa! 
soone must rosull in m falso and unsntisfuctory 
‘appearance, 

Cortain rocks and boulders, for example, which in 
nature aro stable and which satisfy the mind as such 
by moans of their immense sizo and ago, would, if 
artifigially imitated on a swall sale, produeo unstable 
and Uizarve results, In gardening, as in other avts, 
an effeot of repose should above all be aimed at, 

Before proceeding to exeoute a lnndsonapo garden, w 
careful survoy of the sito and its smrronndings is 
necossnry. If it be a bare aud loval ares, the 
dosiguer, in freo to arrange his composition in any 
‘way that he may plonso, necording to its size, bearing 
in mind tho locality, surroundings, and tho charactor 
‘of garden sited to the partioular propviotor. But if 
it bo a sito possessing natural facilities, such as fino 
trocs in prominout positions, Lillocks, a stream, or 
‘oven n natural ensondo, the avtist will consider how 
‘such natural features ean bo utilized and worked into 
his design. Similarly, a neighbouring viow may be 
cleverly taken advantage of, avd the garden 60 
‘arrangod as to harmonize with it, the distant Inndsoape 
‘when soen from the rooms of the Louse actually 
appearing to form part of tho whole composition, 
Aspoct must be considered as well as prospect, aud a 
high wooded bank forming  bonndary to the north 
or north-west of a garden sito is a grout natural 
advantage, as is also a picturesque open view to the 
south or south-east. 
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Ifa garden bo made in a place where fine trees 
already exist, other trees of the same character should 
bo planted beyond them, 0 that they may naturally 
blend into the whole composition. ‘The same rule 
should be followed with rogara to any existing rocks 
or bonlders of a picturesque character; they should 
bo utilized and “supported” by additional stones 
arranged so as to compose well with them and connect 
them with the rest of the artificial scenery introduced. 
Tn taking advantage of a neighbouring view in order 
‘to impart the iden of expanse to a garden, it is a good 
plan to plant in the garden some of the same kinds 
of troes ns can be seen in the distance, tho heights of 
these trees being gradually lowered so as to lend the 
eye by degrees to the seale of the distance, and 
harmoniously unite the whole, Just as in landscape 
painting, so in gerden designing, conflicting rules are. 
lid down by different professors of the art as to the 
part of the composition which should be first worked 
‘upon, Some writers hold that the foreground should 
first bo finished, others assert that the distant portions 
sbonld receive primary attention. All agree that the 
rmid-distanco or central area is subsidiary and should 
be finished Inst. ‘The best. method is no doubt that 
recommended by one author, of ronghing out at the 
same time nnd improving alternately step by step both 
the foreground and the distoneo; for though it is 
‘universally aduitied that the background or distance 
takes the rank of first importance in the landscape, its 
true value is best secured by accommodating it in 
every way to the features of the foregroand. 

‘The system of composition taught by the renowned 
“chajin” Rikin was that of planting the large trees 
in the frout part of the garden and lower ones in the 
farther parts, thus adding to the perspective of 
distance, In the same way Rikin tanght that, the 
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‘hinder hills should be lower than the nearer ones, and 
distant water higher towards the background. This 
was called the Distance lowering method (saki-sagari). 

Another famous authority named Oribe advised an 
exnotly opposite treatment, ealled Distance raising or 
saki-agari, Ho recommended that the larger trees 
‘and higher bills should be placed in the distance, and 
that objects should be gradually lowered towards the 
foreground. Rikiu's theory as to the disposition of 
trees and water in au artificial landscape seem admir- 
able, but the iden of lowering the distant hills seoms 
contrary to the moro gonoral effeots of untural sconery, 














sizo overtop the lowor and nearer hills. Supposing 
tho garden hills, however, to ropresent prominoncos of 


ilar magnitndo, or even supposing that wo aro 
rogerding scenery from the mountains towards the 
plains, in cithor of these onsos Rikiu’s theory of 
bill composition seoms quite tenable, 

Groat caro is recommended in considering the soale 
of a gordon, Ifa small garden bo arranged on the 
mo plan as a largor model, it will look weak and un- 
tory; and in a similar way, if a Ingo gardon 
be designed upon tho lines of a smaller model it wil 
loose all its grandeur. For example, the arrangement 
‘of two or threo largo rocks in front of a clump of fine 
‘roos in n Jargo garden will look more imposing than a 
greater number of smaller onos. Multiplicity of detail 
within a small compass is however nocessary in a little 
garden in order to give it interest and add to its 
apparent seale, 

It must be borne in mind that a garden is above 
alla place for summer enjoyment. During the winter, 
but limited amusement cnn be expected from it, and 
‘an attompt to import much intorest into it during the 
colder months will be to its detriment as a summer 
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retreat. A gurden mast therefore by all means look 
ool aud refreshing, but ench coolness is not produced 
by planting trees too densely and crowding the aren 
with many objects. A fow masses of foliage judi- 
iously arranged in the background ean be made to 
impart afresh and cool effect, ‘The presence or the 
suggestion of water is necessary, but it must bo ro- 
‘membered that clean, shallow and running water looks 
‘much cooler than deep, staguant or woed-covered 
pools. ‘The total absenco of litter aud untidiness 
added to the presence of water produces the most 
refreshing effect, A gardon theroforo should have 
large open spaces cleanly Kept, with strotches of white 
sand or gravel in the foregroand and moss in the 
Dackgroun 

Having considered the general esthetic codes which 
should guide the landscape gardener in his work, 
‘we may pass on to study tho particular features of 
his designs. Tn large compositions the distribution 
of contours and reas demands the first attention, 
Tn some ensos advantage will be taken of nataral 
lovations and depressions in the ground. Sometimes 
the site may possess a stream, eascado, or natural inlot 
of water, Supposing no such facilities exist, the 
aspect and prospest which the plot possesses will be 
carefully studied and the best positions for hill and 
dale, Inke and waterfall, determined, Tt often Lappens 
that water enonot be obtained, and if the character of 
the scone to bo represented requires it, it is. not 
‘unnsaal to arrange the bills, rocks and plants in such 
a way that the idea of water may be suggested. 
Somotimos a streteh of Dare beaten earth or of well- 
raked sand will indieato lake or sen, and a meandering 
pebbly bod a river, the surrounding rocks, plants and 
piles farther assisting the delusion. “Though the dis- 
tribution of the several contours and features of a 
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garden is not confined to any invarinble rales, there 
aro sovoral general prinefples which guide tho designer 
in his arrangements. The garden, it must be re- 
membered, is moro than an artistic distribution of 
jbrubs and stones, It is, in Japan, 9 
real pictare composition, intonded to represent some 
imaginary landscape, 

Tn the Touki yon Niwa or Sansai Niwa (garden of 














taros, those eminences nro intended to represent 
‘otual mountains, and their distribution, form and 
charnoter are arranged with the iden of connected 
mountain scenery, ‘Tho distant pexk, the brond 
swooping contour of the nearer mountain, aud the low 
rounded hills of immediate foreground aro all. moant 
to be oxprosted. ‘The respective sizos of the trees 
and shrubs, and tho scale and charnotor of rocks 
‘employed ns necessories are, in the beat gardening, 
cousidered with view to holping tho offeet of such 
fn imaginary pioture, ‘Tho principle of suggesting to 
‘the imagination tho idon of space by monns of blanks 
‘and obliterations, so common in Japnneso pictorial art, 
is followed also in such horticultural composition 
‘A hill itis said, should nover bo constructed touching 
fan outer fenee or boundary; a space behind it, 
however small, will produeo an idon of gronter ex- 
tension of the garden. By a similar theory, the 
spaces immediately behind the nonvor hills should 
bbe loft open and not filled with detail, ‘Thero are five 
principal hills spesifiod for gardens of the Tsukiyama, 
typo, in tho shin or finishod style. Hill No, 1 forms the 
most central feature of the nearer distance, and should 
Lo placed after due consideration of tho other parts of 
tho Inndseape, such as cascade, Inke, stream and 
other hills, As it represouts a near mountain of 
considerable sizo, it shonld have broad swooping sides, 
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‘and may have a pathway and a little house or pavilion 
upon it, Hill No. 2 should be placed adjacently to 
No. 1, a cascade and rocks often dividing the space 
Detween the two, It is secondary to No. 1 and 
should be somewhat smaller and of different character. 
Hill No, 8 is placed upon the other side of No. 1, near 
to tho base of its broad slope, aud more in the fore- 
ground; it suggests the idea of a lower bill divided 
from the main mountain by a depression, ‘This 
depression may be supposed to be occupied by a 
hamlet, road or stream, in which case its sides should 
bo clothed with a few thick foliaged trees or shrubs to 
dd to the impression of a sheltered and inbabited 
dale. No. 4 isa small hill generally introduced into 
‘the near foreground; it should have none of the 
characteristics of a large mountain, should bo low, 
rounded and covered with much detail in the form 
of stones, shrubs and flowers. Hill No. 6 is in tho 
romotest part of the garden, and as it represents a 
tant mountain it should be steep and mysterious, 
without much detail. 

The use of turf ia Japanese gardens is of com- 
paratively recent introduction, The level portions 
‘wore formerly finished in beaten earth kept carefully 
weeded, or spread with white sand or broken shells. 
‘Tho hills were partly covered with different kinds of 
green moss. ‘The mosses used were numerous, but 
tho principal kinds were Mamezuta (Drymoglossum 
cnrnosam) and Himebitai (2). 

Of late years turf hes become touch employed, and it 
isnow usual to find the garden hills covered with it. 

‘The Sisui of the Gio or intermediate style preserves 
the same idea of mountain scenery as in the finished 
style, and a somewhat similar composition is om- 
ployed, though the individual features are simplified 
and the appended detail of rock and trees is abbreviated. 
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In the 85 or rongh style some ofthese features are 
omitted. 

‘No Sansni garden is considered perfect withont ite 
‘waterfall, real or suggested, and the cascade ocoupies 
the most prominent point in the background, ‘The 
iden of sex is often applied too waterfall, and in 
‘connection with the main torrent, called the On daki, 
‘there should be a minor fall separated by some distance 
and called the Me dak, or female waterfall, 

‘Tho position of the cascade is generally betwoon 
Hills No, 1 and No, 2 When water cannot bo 
obtained, tho oxistonce of a ensende is often suggested 
by the construction of a rooky outlet backed with 
hills and overhung with growth, and a pobbly bed 
strown with bouldors will bo arranged below. Just 

swith the hills so with the waterfall, the gardenor 
takes as his model some nntural Iandsenpo, There 
is no Inck of fue falls in Japan, but it is « favourite 
faney to depict a famous easende in the provineo of 
Chinng-s0, South of Chinn, called by tho Japanos. 

Rozan, This fall is near to a high monntain called 
Riumon, and both tho watorfall and mountain aro 
much sung by pools. For this reason it is often 
customary to introduce into a garden a bigh hill 
opposito to the easendo, In temple grounds tho 
priosts delight to associate such scenery with a 
famous Iandseapo at the foot of tho Himalayas, 
renowned in Buddhist lore for its entaract, Inke, and 
four rivers issuing fiom the lake, In accordauco with 
tho faney of portraying in a garden natural sconery of 
‘a grand seal, rulos oxist as to tho veiling of portions, 
of the fall so as to suggest groater height, A treo 
should be placed s0 that its branches hide the outlet 
of the cascade, which shonld also be surrounded by 
thick foliago to impart to it a solitary and profound 


‘appearaneo. 
Volxiv—15 
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In water Iandgpape, whether the water be real or 
suggested, the following methods exist. ‘The beau- 
ideal of designers is a famous large lnke in the province 
‘of Che Chiang in China, called by the Japanese Seiko 
‘and famous for its lotuses. ‘To help the imagination 
to appreciate this conception, a garden lake, when 
‘constructed in a limited area, should never be com- 
pletely visible from any one point of view, but parts 
‘of tho outline should be intercepted and bidden by 
shrubs and plants placed in suitable positions. We 
find here again this important prinefple of suggesting 
limitless space by the partial obliteration of bounding 
Tines. 

Four important islands are introduced. into water 
scenery. ‘The first is called Horai-shima or the 
Elysian Isle in allusion to the Elysian Isle of Chinese 
classics, supposed to be one of three islands existing 
‘opposite to the const of China in the Eastern sea, 
and being “the dwelling place of genii whose lustrous 
forms were nourished upon the gems sbounding upon 
its shores and from a stream of life forever flowing on 
its banks.” The poetical figure is maintained in so 
much that the idea of its being an island in the sea 
rust not be lost. No bridge should therefore connect 
it with the mainland. Its beach should bave sand, 
pebbles and shells, and tho use of fresh water plants 
jn connection with it should be avoided. A fancy 
hhas arisen in connection with the tortoise as an 
emblem of longevity, of making this 
in the form of a tortoise and adorning it with rocks 
and stones representing the head and members of 
this animal, ‘This island is placed noarly centrally in 
‘gerden lake. 

‘The second island yoosby the name of Fukiage-shima 
‘or the Wind-swept Isle, and is also used to represent 
4 sea island. Tt should therefore never be placed ” 
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in a running stream (though it may be placed in a 
ake which by a strotch of imagination may be sup- 
posed to represent the sea). It should not have 
moss or any other characteristios of « Inke or’river 
sland upon it, Its beach should be spread with 
shells, sand and shingle, 

‘The two romaining islands, called respectively 
Shajinta and Kyakusintd, aro lako islands, and are 
fntrodaced almost invariably into garden scenery 











Iolo is 0 called becnnso it is specially dedionted to 
the proprietor of the garden, It is placed in tho 
foreground of the landscape, easily reached from the 
bank by a bridge, or a picturesque combination of 
bridgo and boulders. ‘Tho various stones with which 





this island is adorned have names implying fnnctions 
fof caso nud recreation, ‘The Kyakuzints or Guests 
Isle receives its mame in honour of visitors to 
‘the gniden, It is placed more in the bnekground of 
the scene, is approrched by bridges, boulders and 
‘stopping stones, and is adorned with rocks specially 
suited to the polite functions of hospitality. 

Ono of the most striking differences between tho 
native end foreign systoms of Inndscapo gardening is 
‘the great importance given in the former to the use 
of natural unbown stones and boulders of various 
form, In a few of the most remarkable European 
gardens, such as the Battes Chaumont, Paris, wo 
have rock scenery of considerable grandeur introdueéd, 
tnd it is very common to attange rockeries and oven 
‘grottoes in comparatively small gardens, With rare 
exceptions, however, such desigus consist of formless 
blocks of slng and broken rock massed together with 
the assistance of earth, the hollows forming the 
receptacles for ferns and ereeping plants, ‘The form 
of individual pioces is not considered, and the shape 
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of the constructed mess is left almost to hazard. 
‘According to Japanese professors, proper jadgment in 
the selection and arrangement of stones is ono of the 
first principles of gardening. ‘The sizes and propor- 
tions of the different stones employed governs, in 
mnny cases, the scale of the trees and shrabs used in 
juxtaposition, Some writers go so far as to say that 
‘stones constitute the skeleton of the garden, that their 
form and distribution should receive the first attention, 
and that the trees and shrubs should be placed after- 
‘wards in such a way as to emphasise and“ support” 
these stones and.eonnect them into ono harmonious 
composition, Itisimportant to preserve an appropriate 
seale in their employment, and for this reason it is 
necessary to avoid using very large stones in a small 
garden, or small stones in a'large one. ‘The principal 
oulders of an artifical landscape being “arranged to 
represent natural rocks, it is often customary to 
Aescribe their altitude by fictitious measurements 
applicable to the grandeur of real scenory. This 
custom not only helps to keep up the imaginary 
illusion, but no doubt assists the dosigner in a 
consistent preservation of the character ofall subsidiary 
paris, Another favourite conceit is to apply to stones 
the iden of the male aud female elements supposed 
to exist in all natural creations, Probably an e: 
planation of this poctical faney is to be sought in 
‘the creed or legendary cult of the 
in which, as recorded in the Ko. 
is produced by the union of the malo and female 
elements. 

In accordance with such an idea, rocks and stones 
aro often arranged in pairs,—not pairs of resemblance, 
‘but pairs rather of contrast. Nor is such a faney 
merely capricious; it is well worthy of note as 
indicating an important wsthetic principle, namely, 
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that of antithesis in composition, and also the principle 
of supporting prominent masses by lower forms, 
Some stones, in which the nature of the two sexes 
snid to be united, are used singly, ‘There are 
‘many important rocks, such as those used on the 
banks of lakes or streams, a8 woll as all anxilinry 
stones used in giving finish and connection to the 
Inndseape, to which the idea of any. sexual character 
is not applied. 

‘The chief thing to bo kept in mind in arranging 
garden stones is to make them appear ae if nature 
hha placed them in,position, Some of the wilder 
freaks of naturo in her lithic structure 
not be copied, for, 
comparatively small seale they would be suggestive of 
instability and danger, and destructive to tho general 
ropose required in an artistic composition, It is the 
immensity, antiguity and adamantino solidity of the 
overhanging rocks nnd towering pinnacles of natural 
Inndseapo which reconciles us to thoir threatening 
appearance, 

A goneral ralo exists that no stone should bo used 
in gardening which is larger at the top than at the 
aso. ‘his ralo is apparently often violated, but 
such excoptions are generally to be accounted for by 
somo extenuating eitoumstanees. ‘The primary reason 
for such a rule, namely the desire to secure an impres- 
sion of stability and repose, no longer oxists if the 
rock or boulder be flanked by a cliff or bill, or ifits 
overhanging portion be supported by a companion 
stone. Other errors to be avoided are pointed out, 
such as the erection of a vertical slnb-shaped stone, 
having its principal axis rectangularly directed towards 
‘he building (literally—so as to cut the building) unless 
it be behind somo distant bill or in a valley, below the 
evel of the foreground. Certain maxims with regard 
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fo ‘srrangements adopted are founded upon what 
éustom has sanctioned as auspicious or condemned 
‘88 ominons. 

There axe suered spots in a garden, such as the 
Guest's Island and the Proprietor’s Island, where 
particular eare is necessary to avoid the introduction 
of stones suggestive of ominous forms or association. 
Other stones of & propitious ebaracter consecrate the 
garden, and without them it isnot considered complete. 

The nomenclature applied to garden-stones is ex- 
tremely complicated. Some names indicate merely 
the geological charactor of the stone and the locality 
which produces it, Such terms are Mikage-ishi—a 
kind of granite from the village of Mikage in Yama- 
shiro, and Sado-ishi—a kind of jasper rock of a deep 
red colour and abundant in the Island of Sado. 
Mitage-ishi, and other kinds of granite, white, groy 
‘and reddish in colour, coming from Osaka, Hoki, 
Sanshia and Bingo are used for wronght stone slabs 
and steps, for tro (lanterns) and for chosubachi 
(water basins). 

‘The irregular shaped rocks employed for the other 
parts of the garden are either limestones which have 
been subject to the action of water, or scoriatious 
lava shaped by igneous action, ‘The blue and white 
limestone rocks come principally from Chiehibu moun- 
fain in Busba, Yoshino river in Kishiu, and one of a 
yellowish tinge comes fromyo. Some of these stones 
have white veiue, a favourite kind being that in which 
the veins somewhat resemble the grain of wood, 
Large slabs of stone are sometimes used vertically 
in gardens, being placed on their edge. ‘Thoso are 
‘lates or schists; and they are either of a dark 
grey or sometimes of a reddish colour. Nebukewa 
village in Sosbin is the source of mugh of this kind of 
stone. A favourite kind of rock containing namorous 
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holes and cavities is found both on the sea-shore and 
on mountains ; the two kinds aro slightly different in 
character. ‘Tho sen-rock comes from Odaware in 
Soshin and the mouutain-rock from Kawana in Tdzm, 
Care must be taken to uso water rocks oily in 
‘connection with water-landscape, using the mountain 
rocks on the hills, Round reddish stones are brought 
from the Kamogawa, Kydto, and the Tonringawa in 
Ensbiu, ‘Thero 












Other torms refer to tho position which the stones 
hhold in w garden, such as Mountain sunnit stone,’ 
or Wayside stone, ‘Tho partioular fonction of individual 
stones often aceounts for the namo, sich as the Angling 
stone, or the Torrent-breaking stone, In the gnrdens 
of religious buildings, rocks ond stones invariably 
receive the names of saints or deities, according to the 
ordor of the arrangemont and the partioulnr conception 
of tho designer. Even in ordinary gardens there are 
gonerally 1 fow stonos possessing the names of cortain 
Buddhist divivities, the uso of which is considered 
propitious. A Inrge number of the names used refor 
to tho form of the stono or to some imaginary resem- 
bianco which such form suggests ; many of the names 
of this charactor are not general but merely lo 
ng beon of famous men 
‘and applied to the fontures of ancient gardens. ‘They 
fare therefore seldom used by modern gardeners, and 
may be regarded as purely historical appeliations. 
‘Tho following is an euameration of the different stone, 
referred to in works upon the subject, arranged 
according to the position in which they are generally 
to be found, 
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‘Hum Sroxes. 
‘Sancho-seki.—Mountain-summit stone, 
Reityaku-seki—Mountain-baso stone. 
Sansid-seki,—Mountain-side stone. 
Hyb-in-seki—Monntain-path stone. 








Getswin-seki.—Moon-shade stone. 


Teito- 
aido-sei. 
Kannon-seki.—Stone of Kannon (Buddhist deity), 





Stoves Avomine 4 Laxe on Srazaa. 


Eno-seki, —This name is given to a pair of stones used 
pon a beach and suggesting the forms of the male 
‘nd fomale mandarin duek (anas yalericulata). ‘Those 
water-fowl when paired shew great attachment, 
and in Chinese classics are taken as emblems of 
‘conjugal fdelity and affection (see Mayers). These 
stones are often used upon the beach of an island. 

‘Sui jyo-seki.—Water-diverting stone. This stone is 
placed at the month of a stream to divert the 
current and add intorest and variety to the stream, 

Sui-cho-seki.—Angling stone. ‘This forms a suitable 
prominenee for fishing from, 

‘Sui-mon-seki—Water-gate stone. This is placed at 
te mouth of a strom or the ontle of a lake. 

Rakw-sui-seki.—Falling-water stone, This stone is 
‘used at the base of a eascade to receive the torrent 
‘and break it into spray. 

Ro-shu-sehi.—Wave-receiving stone. 1s placed in the 
current of a streata to give it variety, 

O-shuu-seki—Water-fowl-dvwelling stone, 

Sui-cho-gan,—Water-fowl stone. 
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placed at the 





Do-tb-soki,—Wild-wave stone. 
‘extreme edgo of the water of a lake, 

Suilon-seki.—Water-tray stone. This namo is given 
to a flat stono placed in a lake so that its 
upper ‘surface is just above the water level on 
ordinary occasions, but may be slightly covered 
when the water risos. It should be within an easy 
step from the bank. 

Tiegy-seki—This name is given to a prir of stones 
placed on the edge of « stream or lake and hollowed 
cont below, 60 that the water may ripple benoath them. 











Stones ov A Cascane. 

Fudd-seki—Stono of Fudd, Fudd ja a Buddhist deity 
represented as holding w sword and surrounded with 
flames. Cnsendes are specially dedieatod to him, 
and at tho outlets of somo nataral torrents, such a8 
‘the Urami watorfall at Nikko, bis form is soulptured 
on the overhanging clifl, In garden waterfalls 
thero is always one vertionl stone which is supposed 
to reprosont this god. 

Da-shi-scki.—Obildrens’ stones, ‘This namo is applied 
to cight smaller stoves surrounding the Fuddseki 
and supposed to ropresent children attendant upon 
Fudd. 

Nami-wake-ishi—Wavo-dividing stone, ‘This is used 
fn the torrent at tho base of a cascade, 

Miealtai-—Hale-diitng hme} op, 

Mizu-uke-ishi, —Wator-receiving stone. 
similar to the above and of similar tse, 

Shugo-seki.—This stone has several other names, one 
being the Immovable stone, It often forms tho 
rocky lift ovor which a waterfall pours and 
gonerally paired with another stone. 

Taki-tsubo-ishi.—Waterfall-vaso stove. Placed to 
receive the fall of water. 
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Sroves or rae Exxstan Ince (Honat Sma). 
‘The conception of this island has beon alrendy 

explained. Being made to represent the form of a 

tortoise, the stones which adorn it have reference to 

‘the members of this animal, 

Kito-seki —Tortoise-head stone. 

yi-shu-seki, —Fore-logs stone. 

Ryo -hyak-seki, —Hivd-legs stone. 

O-sahi-seli—Tail stone. 

These stones are all placed with great care, and a 
pine tree is planted in the centre of the island, grow- 
ing as it were out of the back of the tortoise. Some- 
timos this pine tree is replaced by a stone in the form 
of a smuller tortoise, 














Stones ox te Masven’s Isue (Suusti-13). 

Ankyo“seki-—Stone of easy rest. 

‘Yulyo-seki.—Stone of amusement. 

‘Yosoku-seki,—Stone for resting the loins upon (sitting 
stone). The above names refer to the recreation 
of the proprietor and the fanetions which the 
stones full to that end. 








Stones ox rmx Gussrs' Isux (Kraxvzi-10). 
Staku-hai-seki.—Guests honouring ston 
‘Taimen-seki.—Interviewing stone, or stove of obei- 








aor nto} 


Tho above names refer to the functions of hos- 
pitality. In addition to these, the following aro 
often placed on the Guest's Isle. 
Oshulk-seki—Water-fowl-dvwelling ston 
Swichd-teki,—Water-fowl stone, 
Another important stone used sometimes on either 
the Master’s or tho Guests’ island is the Jd-za-seki or 
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‘Yazen-seki, menuing Best-seat-stone and intended as 
the seat of honour for the proprictor or his principal 
guest. It is said to represent a famous Inrge rosk 
oar to a sncted tree in India, and for this reason 
should have fino old tree planted nour to it. The 
samo stone is sometimes called Shyo-gakusehi or 
San-hai-dokru-san-seki, 
Other stones often used upon islands aro the 
Fude-ishi, Poncil stone, referring to tho hair pencil 
‘used for writing with, 
Renyd-seki or Kenteli-seki, Ink stone, referring to the 
stone used for preparing the Jupaneso writing ink, 
6 placed in conjunction with the 











Browns 1x Conwnorton wirm a’ Warn Bass, 
Kagami-ishi,—Mivror stono. ‘This should be n binish 
‘stone and polished to give reflection, : 
Ishi-dai-ishi,—This name is given to tho rough stone 
supporting tho hewn stone basin. 
Shosd-ishi,—Standing stone. Thi 
‘while using the water in a bas 
‘Misw-humni-ish. 
tho servant stands to pour water and a 
Mizu-age-ishi.—Water. stone. This stone is 
higher than the others and is usod for filling the 
‘water basin from, 
‘Sui-komé-ishi.—Water-drain stones. ‘The name given 
to several round stones placed to cover the drain 
outlet. 








stove is stood upon 








Wator-filling stone. Upon this stone 














Snows 1m Coxxnoniox wrrm max Tea Cunnacontas, 


—Kottle stone. This stono, os its name 
fs used for placing the hot water utensil 
‘upon, for ton making. 
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Tesholwishi.—Candle-stick stone. Upon this the 
‘hand-lamp or candlestick is placed. 
Maye-ishi.—Front stone. A stone placed in front of 
the abo < 
Teububai-chosubachi-ishi—The name of this stone 
implies that it is « low hewn stono basin or hollowed 
stone which is used in a crouching attitude, 

Katana-bake-ioki.—Sword-hanging stone. This stone 
isa double stopped stone mounted in hanging the 
sword upon e sword rest which is attached to the 
wall. 

‘The following names of stones are token from the 
description of. the famous garden of Daisen-in in the 
tomple of Daitoku-ji designed by Sdami. The names 
eannot be ell considered as general names, being 
probably in most eases specially applied to the rocks 
of this particular garden as suggested by their shapes. 
Gagyi-seki.—Lying-ox stoné 
Kilu-seki,—Tortoise-shell stone, 
(Oka :sen-sehi—Long-ship ston 
Koti-seki—Tiger’s-hend stone. 
‘Senl-seki.—Genius's-hat stone, Probably so named 

after the hat of a seanin or genius supposed to dwell 

in the wilds, 

Meikio-seki—Clenr-mirror stone, 

Daruma-scki—Darnma stone. So named after the 
first patriarch ofthe Chinese Buddhist cburch, repre- 
sented as a hooded crouching ascetic. It is 
popularly asserted that he sat in religions contem- 
lation until his legs rotted off, and ho is therefore 
often represonted in toys and snow images as having 
no lege. 

Fudd-seki,—Fud@ stone, (Seo previous explanation.) 

Eannon-seki—Stone of Kannon. (See also previous 
explanation.) 

Amba-seki.—Sadale-shaped stone. 
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Butsu-ban-soki,—Buddhist-paten stone, 
Chiuks-seki.—Faint-smell stone. 

Tn connection with monastory gardens, stones are 
‘usod to roprosent different Buddhist deities or saints, 
such as Ragora tho son of Sakya Muni or, Anan, one 
of the famous Raknn (Arhat), 

To enumerate these would take us too far beyond 
the immediate subject of gardening. 








Srowms usep ax Prams, Vauueys axp Roaps, 
Nejin-seki,—Stones of the two gods.) 
Nb-d-seki.—Stonos of tho two ioe 

placed noar to the entrance of a garden and intended 
to roprosont tho guardians of the site, 
two statues of Buddhist kings or dovihs aro plac 
the entraneo of tomplo 

San-jin-seki,—Stones of the throe 
‘usod in placo of the above, 

Reihai-seki, or Hai-seki—Stono of worship. ‘This 
stone i alvenys placed near to & sacred stone such 
fas tho above. Itis brond and flat in form and is 
intended for prostration upon. 

Hikai-soki—his name is given to a boulder, gon- 
‘rally somewhat conical in shape, which is placed 
in some prominont part of tho garden near to the 
contral hall of tho residence, 

receiving (lit. taking) stone, The 
meaning of this term is not cloar, but it appents to 
signify that ‘int from which 
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portance ai 
Aishivai-ishi, oF Jia 

meaning is probably similar to the above, 
Mikoshi-ia.—Distancing-rock. This name is gen- 
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erally used in connection with a rock or stone behind 

Ail or in some part ofthe beckgrouba intended to 

five nn idea of greater distance, 
Newokcishi-—Peeping of pesringstone, This name 

implios probably that such a stone is pasty 
from view. 
Santis, —Stone of three forms. 
Sakaruti-ishi-—Wine-cap stone, 60 named from 
resemblmiee in shape to a wine eup. 
Datyo-s—Wayrside stone, 
oro-eki—Passing-on stone, ‘This stone appears to 
bo plncod af tho side of wall like mile-stone or 
some stone unsuitable for resting upon, the name 
contrasting with that of the former, Dalyd-si, 
intended as a resting stone. 

‘he folowing five stones aro given as examples of 
the principal shapes sought for in amranging stones 
into groups, The names have reference to the 
povular forms, and combinations of portions of these 
‘mes indicate the different methods of grouping. 
Taitd-ehi-—A tll vestcal stone broadening towards 

the midi, and slightly conical at the top. 
RejjosekiA lower conieal rounded stone somewhat 

resembling the bud of « magnolia flower. 
Shintai-seki—Ai iregalar low stone, fat at the top, 
higher, however, than the ordiary stepping. stone. 
Shipyoseki-—A. stone of medium height arched in a 
hollow on one side and with a flat tableslike top. 
Kilyaiweseki—A Yong, bent and rounded boulder, 
higher at one ond than atthe other, and resembling 
somewhat the torso ofa sleeping aximl. 

Double group combinations of the above 
Recsho-guni-hata.—Gronping of Rej-seki with Skin- 

task. 

_pini-kata.—Grouping of Reijoseki with Shi- 
ews, 
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Shin-shin-guoni-kat 
Kikyaku-seki. 
Fitai-seki-guni-kata—Grouping of Taitd-seki with © 
Shigyoku 
Reihyakucsoli-guni-kata.—Gronping of Taitd-ski with 
ikyalewsel 
seki kumi Rata.—Grouping of Shigy®- 

swith Kikyaleuseki, 

Nisd-seki kumi kate—Grouping of Rejd-seki with 
‘Taitd-seki, often used nonr 1 clamp of treo 

Shintai-seki kumi kata.—Grouping of Reijd-sekt with 
Kikyakw-seki, 

Shorei-sehi huni hata—Grouping of Taitd-ki with 
Shintai-sehi, often used on the edge of  lako or 
stream, 

Fitat-seki kumi kata-—Though phonetically the samo, 
tho character for tai has a difforent meaning than 
in tho provious Fata. Grouping of ‘Taijo-seki 
with Shintai-seki, wsod for setting off treos. 


Grouping of I 





tai-seki with 
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Reishin-hyahu kumi kata,—Grouping of Reij-seki, 
Kikyakesehi and Shintai-seki, 

Reijo-kyake kumi kata.—Grotping of Reijd-seki, 

Shiguo-seki and Kiyakwseki. 60 n6 to form an imagin- 
ary landscapo, 

Teido-kyaku kumi kata,—Grouping of Taito-seki, 
Reijo-seki, and Kikyaku-seki, often used at the 
mouth of a waterfall on the slope of a mountain. 

Reishi shin eum kata.— Grouping of Reijosehi, Shigya- 
seki, and Shintai-seki, usod at the bottom of a fall of 
water, Tt shoul not be-used on a bill, 

Reishin-do Ion, kata. —Grouping of Taitd-seki, Reijo- 
seki, and Shintai-seki. ‘This group is used for tho 
Getsuin-seki, and is always placed in nn umbrous 
distant spot 

Reishi-d6-humi-kata.—Grouping of Taitd-eeki, Reijo- 
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seki and Shigyoku-seki, This group is often used at 
‘the mouth of a waterfall, when itis called Takizoe- 
gum (waterfall serooning combination). Tt is also 
sometimes used at the side of hill or island path- 
way. 

Shinshitai-no-hi,—Grouping of Taitd-seki, Shigyo- 
seki and Shintaiseki, the two former being con- 
nected. Sach a combination is used often at the 
foot of bill or on an island, 

Shintaikyaku-guni-kata.—Grouping of Taitd-seki, Ri- 
Iyaku-seki and Shintat-seki, used near to a garden 
entrance, This combination sometimes replaces the 
Ni 

‘Tue hole ave ‘Sometimes the above five stones are used in one 

subepguedncoa- group in combination with trees and plants, and the 

aro three different arrangements corresponding to the 

formal, intermediary, and freo styles formerly ex- 
plained. 

ave parts of a Tt has been already mentioned that turf is not us 

ren 

Tregtod gevet_ 10 any lege extent in Japenese gardens. The plain 

open portions are spread with gravel or sand, or, what 

is very common, a firm beaten surface of well-swept 

‘and well-wooded earth is preserved. As this is kept 

slightly damp it presents a very cool and pleasant 

surface, For tho preservation of such earthy or sanded 

‘reas, and also as 8 comfort to the pedestrian in wet 

weather, a pathway is often constructed of raised 

MBEHONEE”” stopping stones called tobi ishi or sutai ishi. In tho 

gardens attached, to toa-rooms these stepping stones 

constitute one of the most important features of the 

sgerden; and in all gardens without exception they 

fro used to some extent, In such arrangements wo 

find for the first time the use, in some plaees, of 

hewn and squared stones. Nothing could be more 

distasteful than a formal row of stones used as stops 

in this way. Every one has remarked the dificalty 














ski and receives its nam 
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of keeping balance in walking upon stones placed 


exactly in » row: it is like walking upon a very . 


narrow bridge; and in addition to this, euch regularity 
‘wotld be highly inartistic, ;We are then not surprised 
to find carefully considered rales 1s to tho disposition 
of such stones in a gardeu. The Japanese have 
ral stones and groups of stones more prominently 
important than tho rest which bave special shapes 
‘and sizes specified for them, but even the ordinary 
intermediate stepping stones are carefally arranged 
with « studied irregularity and convenience, The 
system of arrangement differs: sometimes in fours 
‘and threes, sometimes in threes and twos, then broken 
by hewn Tanzahwishi, or other narrow hewn stones. 
‘The laying of such stones should commence from the 
building, and here is generally placed a stone broader 
‘and higher than the rest, serving as an easy step from 
tho veranda. This stone is sometimes called tho 
Kutnu nulki-ishi (stone on which boots are taken off). 
Botwoon this and the verandah there should be spaco 
suficiont to place a pair of sandles or clogs hidden 
from view. From this point irregular flat stones are 
placed in a zigaag formation and generally in a curved 
line. Convenience in stepping is carefully considered, 
Dut at the same time the stones being different in size 
‘and shape the intervals are very irregular. Sometimes 
‘line of such stones will branch off in two directions, 
‘and at the point of janction a large stone is placed, 
which is called either the Fuiui-wake-tshi (Step- 
Aividing-stone) or the Karan-seki (Snail-stone), from 
‘a supposed resemblance to a snail. Garanseli, epelt 
+ with difforent characters, means a pedestal for a 
Buddhist statue, and this neme is sometimes used 
because Sdami, an ancient connoisseur, is said to have 
‘used such a pedestal for this purpose. 
In some places, such as in front of a verandah or 
Volextv16 
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‘Usectewnsteins a flower bed, a long rectangular strip of hewn stone 
js used or @ combination of pieces of hewn stones 
of irregular sizes arranged in a long oblong stri 
Such an alternating arrangement of square stones is 
called the chabankaku, or long and short pattern, 
Sach stones have wide joints filled in with a kind of 
‘mortar and earth, Sometimes these oblong strips are 
formed of a number of irregular slabs of stono, with 
intermediate spaces filled in with large pebbles laid in 
mortar. Sometimes two long strips of hewn stone 
called Tanzalu-ishi, from the resemblance to the 
Tanzaku or cards employed for writing verses upon, 
aro used together, pleced side by side, so that the 
‘ends overlap about two-fifths of their length. 

‘Large slabs of hewn stones are also used separately 
as steps to a verandah, and in some cases one of 
tho posts of the verandah rests on the edge of such 
stone or is dowelled into it, Other narrow strips of 
stone sometimes employed go by the name of Oli-ishi 
meaning litterally girdle stone; named after the long, 
narrow belts used round the loins. 

Mager of group. Groups of stones around lanterns and water basins 

‘antzse are disposed in a similar way to the combinations 
‘explained, the lantern or stono basin being regarded as 
taking the position of the principal stone of the group. 
A favourite way of omamenting flat gardens is to 
‘qupenfal’” —gpread such portions with sand, which is kept carefully 
raked, ‘The raking is sometimes mede in patterns. 
‘A common treatment is to rake the loose sand in lines, 
conventionally representing water. Gardens consisting 
of such areas of raked sand, with a few stones re- 

presenting rocks and islands, aro not uncommon. 

Garden stones can only properly full their office 

agraiescennee by the suitable arrangement of trees, shrubs and 

grasses in connection with them. In some cases 
these are planted so as to branch over and partly 
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hide the stones which they dom, in other cases 
they form a backgronnd of thick foliage behind them, 
As a rale euch planting is determined after the 
principal stones have been placed in position. ‘The 
gardeners appoar studiously to avoid regularity in the 
arrangemont of shrubs and trees. In connection with 
tho tomples there are many magnificent avenues and 
groves of fine trees arranged with the samo formality 
‘as is employed in Burope, Some of the avenues of 
coryptomeria and of Enoki (Celtis cinensis) lining the 
country roads and temple approaches aro hardly 
ogualied in grandeur by any avenues in tho 
But in Iandsoapo gardening such arrangements are 
seldom if ever rosorted to, In ensos whoro treos nro 
grouped together in nambers they are ‘generally of 
Aifforent species and specially selected to contrast 
with ono another, Form and line receive primary 
attention, as in tho cise of flower arrangomente. 
Such contrasts as that which the rugged pino (mateu), 
with its sorambling angular branches, forms with the 
spronding cherry, or tho drooping willow, with its 
curving boughs, aro purposoly designed, An esta- 
Dlishod rulo is that whon ‘sovornl troos aro planted 
together they should never be placed in rows but in 
‘pon files, s0 that tho majority of the group may bo 
soon from many difforent points of view. ‘Treas and 
plants should not be used in positions contrary to 
their natural habits of growth; for exrmple, a bill- 
sido plant should not be placed in a valley nor should 
plants peculiar to low sheltered spots be placed on 
high ground, As m general rale trees which shed 
their leaves and look bare during the winter should 
not be planted ‘in the foregronnd of a garden; an 
exception to this rule, however, isin the enso of th 
plum treo, which on account of its early blossoms is 
placed in the front of the grounds, Reference bas 
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bbeen made to the artificial practice at one time much 
in vogue in European gardening of shearing trees into 
curious unnatural shapes. ‘The habit of clipping and 
shearing troos and shrubs is « common ono in Japan, 
but it is seldom done in a manner inconsistent with 
‘the general character of the particular trees thus 
dressed. The Japanese have a remarkable power, 
noticeable also in Europe during tho middle ages, of 
seizing upon the characteristic and fundamental forms 
of natural objects. Just as in their writing they havo 
made a sort of shorthand representation of Chinese 
characters in the kana, 80 they heve in their arts, as 
applied to the uses of every-day life, eroated a sort of 
shorthand or contracted representation of many natural 
forms. A characteristic example is the native pino 
(matzu) which, with its apparent rugged irregularity, 
‘will be found: to group its foliage into clumps of a 
fiat foliated form slightly atehed below. This pre- 
vailing outline of trefoil or cinquefoil shape is copied 
in a conventional representation often to be seen upon 
industrial objects. Generally in tho formal trimming 
of trees the gardener in a similar way aims at an 
exaggerated display of some such characteristic forms, 
‘nd seldom produces shapes entirely at variance with 
natare, The garden pine goes through a thorough 
surgical treatment in tho nursery, with the iden of 
producing shape of acknowledged beauty as dis- 
played in some of the finest natoral trees. Tks 
‘branches are bent, broken, bandaged and bound with 
cords and splints until it’ grows into the faney shape 
required. Other dwaxf trees aro sometimes trained 
{into eurions bent and spiral forms. 

‘The matsu or pine is tho favourite garden tree, and 
severuls methods of arranging its branches are adopted. 
‘The style called tama tukuri or ball-shaped treatment 
consists in eutting the branches into the form of a 
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number of dises or balls. Another favourite method is 
called the Fuse tsukuri, which consists in training the 
different branches upon numerous horizontal strips of 
bamboo so that the foliage arranges itself in lines and 
vidgos. ‘There is stil another style of treatment called 
‘the Korin style, so named after a famous painter named 
Korin, This’ style consists in training the branches 
in a pendent arched manner supposed to represent the 
Hines of a enseado, 

With rogard to tho training of low shrubs, they are 
generally cut into hemispherical forms, so that they 
reprosont rounded masses of variogated grocus placed 
‘upon the hill-sides and between tho rockeries, Various 
Kinds of juniper and the Chato hiba (awart ‘Thuya 
obtusa) ro treated in this mauner Such spharien! 
masses are frequently arranged in groups towering 
‘one behind the other so as to suggest the forms of 
green hills, This art was carried to porfection in some 
of the anofont gardens, 

Jn tho Abbot's gardon at Henjoshin In, Hachijo, 
Kyoto, designed by tho priest Musokokushi, the trees 
azo thus piled in sphorioal clumps intended to suggest 
4 picture of the scenery of Rozan in China, before 
referred to ns romarkable for its mountain and torrent, 

‘This garden boing waterloss, the idoa of the scene 
opictod has been furthor exprossed by t 
wwoeping branches to suggost tho waterfall, and by 
‘moans of white sand sprend below like running water, 

‘The composition is perhaps a strained one, relying 
implicitly upon the powers of imagination possessed 
by the observer; but it is interesting as showing 
‘the immense importanes given to form aud lino in 
Tapaneso horticultural designs. ‘The most purely 
‘artificial arrangement applied to trees is to be seen in 
‘hoboat-shaped forms into which bushes areoceasionally 
ceut s0 as to resemble a ship or jank in full sail, 
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otressin ‘The following rales exist with regard to treos in 
“certain positions. Large trees should never be placed 
on bill unless very near toits base; they are best 
planted behind it, ao that their branches partly over- 

hhang it. 
‘trou nour thes ‘Trees planted near Inkes or streams should be 80 
erenesms placed that the sun shadows may be cast on tho 
surfaco of the water, Similarly those planted near to 
‘ well should be arranged to cast'e shadow on the 
surface of tho water and keop it from the rays of the 
sun, ‘The Pino, Plum, and Willow are all suitable 











trees for a well-side, but the roots of the willow 
fare apt to push out the stones of a rubble-lined 
well, 


‘mee putgoie for Aviator basin also should be shaded by a chump of 
‘bamboo or some tree or high shrub, taking care that 
the foliage reaches’ one foot or eighteen inches above 
the level of the water in the basin, Plantsinfested by 
noisome insects, which are apt to get into the basin, 
ate to be avoided ; the following plants are suitable for 
such a position, and grent care is necessary in arrang- 
ing them artistically: Nanten (Nendiva domestica), 
Shoka (2), Misawaki (2), Aokiba (Aucuba japonica), 

‘Troe suite for Nishikigo (Enonymus alatus), and Asebo (2). A tree 

planted near to a bridge should be placed so that the 

‘ooms. “ranches project over the bridge and the shadow of the 

free should fall on the surface of the water. A tree 
should be planted so that its branchos come in front of 
the mouth of a caseade and produce » shady and 
gloomy view. ‘Trees should be planted near to the 
verandah of # house or tea-room, at the highest point 
in a steep road, and in the middle of a steep path, so 
4s to provide @ shady place for restiog in. ‘The best 
trees for such positions aro the Mats (Pine), the 
Kurinoki (Chestnat), Kéréno lt (Paullownia imperialis), 
and the Kaki no ki (Persimmon). Certain superstitions 
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‘exist forbiding the use of particular plants, such as the 
Omoto (Rhoden japonica) and tho Shichiku. ‘The Shi- 
hil is a kind of spotted bamboo, and its parti-colored 
appearance is historically attributed to the tears of 
‘blood wept by the daughters of Yuo, an ancient king 
of China, on the decoaso of their father, Fragile reeds 
and rashes easily broken by the wind should not be 
used in w garden, 

‘The shrubs most used upon hill-sides and around 
the principal rocks of a garden aro various kinds of 
Rhododendron, Azalins, and Junipers. For hedges 
Chatokiba (Lauyn obtusa), Mokkoku (Lernstraxnia 
Jnponion) and Mochi are preforred, hore aro many 
species of bamboo, of which the spectoes enlled Auma- 
‘asa and Chigosasa (Bambusa senanensis and Bambu 
‘variognta) aro the best for the surrounding to a wator- 
fall, and Buyozasa (bamboo from the province of 
Bungo) for planting in tho flat part of a garden, Tn 
‘connection with feneos, the shrubs most planted aro 
Hagi (Lespodozn bicolor) and Kuro-maji (Lindora 
rioea). At a river wide, Kakiteubata (Iris lovigata), 
‘Kobiono (2) and Ashi (Phragmitis communis) aro used. 
Among the principal large trees of garden are the 
Pino, Hinoki (Thuya obtusa), Chabohiba (Thuya ob- 
usa) Shit (2) Kashiiea (Quorens dentate), Maple, 
Kaname (Photinia glabra), Maki (Photocarpus macro- 
phylla} aud Camellia, 

‘Terms aro often applied to the priveipal trees of « 
garden to indioato thir rolutive fauctions and impor- 
‘nuice in the composition. ‘Tho following may be taken 
‘as examples placed in the order of their importance. 

No. 1. Shijin bokw.—The principal tree which 
should be placed in the most prominent position of the 
landsoape, It should therefore bo a fine large pine or 
oak tree of striking proportions and good shape. It 
may be surronnded by other trees which compare well 
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with it; in fact the term Shajin bolm is applied rather 
to the group, of which the contral or prinefpal tree 
‘ould fulfil the above reqniroments, 

No. 2. Keiyd boku—The name implies * view per- 
focting treo" and it is ouly secondary to the Shojin 
boku, It may be placed in some eontral part of @ 
Inndseape. If in lake scenery, it may be on an island, 

‘The form of its tronk and branches must be well 
studied with a view to lnrmony of line with adjacent 
objects, whether such features be a well, a cascade, or 
acwaler basin, ‘This tree should contrast with No. 1, 
0 that if the Shojin-boku be @ ragged pine tree the 
Keiyé boku should be a leafy treo of differout charnotor. 

No. 8. Sekizen bolu.—This means, ‘treo of 
‘ude,” and it should be plased 90 as to give cool shade 
‘and a solitary aspect to a portion of garden. It some- 
times forms the principal featare of a continuous clamp 
of treos planted in the background of the garden. 

No. 4, Taki-gakoye—This name is given to the 
tree or group of trees which forms a gloomy back- 
ground to a cascade, 

No. 5. Seki yo Doku-—This term implies “tree of 
the setting sun.” The Sckiys boku is planted par- 
tically with the idea ofits appearance in the eveving 
glow, and should be placed so that the setting sun 
may be soon through its branches. Some tree which 
reddens in the antumn is proferred, such as the 
maple. 

‘Pho plam and cherry are often 
‘greon be used it should always have a maple or some 
red-leaved tree with it; in such case the mamo is 
applied to tho group of tree 

No. 6, Mitoshi-matew.—his means literally “ dis- 
ftancing pine.” ‘The idea intended is that thi 
should suggest distance, aud it should be behind the 
farther hills of the garden and may be rendered 
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indistinot in outline, In a small garden the Mikoshi- 
matsu may even be outside the fence, A pine or onk 
is generally used. 

No, 7. Nagaslié-matsu—Sometimes called Enko- 
matsa, Both names refer to the long strotehing arms 
of the bent pine tree, ‘This treo shonld be placed over 
‘alako or stream, It should lean out horizontally, and 
its long strotehing branches may be supported upon 
props or upon piles erected in the water, A kind of 
juniper is sometimes usod instond of the pino, 

The above technical terms may be taken as 
roforning to important features in the hortioaltural 
composition of a garden, Numerons other trees are 
‘used whose office is to strengthon and dd interest to 
such featares, and othors aro planted to connest the 
‘whole composition and blond it all into one harmontous 
whole," 

‘The floworing troes and shrubs so abundant ‘in 
Japan supply to the gurdons nu ever-changing variety 
‘of rich colour, and for the most part the Inndsenpo 
gordener depends upon them and certain trees of 
brilliant folingo for his colour effects, ‘Tho plum, pench, 
chorry, onmellia, wisteria, many-oolored azalia, rho- 
Aodendeon, aud others, follow in regular succession 
from: spring to autama, and in the fall come the 
convolvuli, lespedeza, and othor lowering shrubs and 
grasses. In publio gardens or grounds which it is 
necessary to throw opon to sight-socrs, such flowering 

















gardens are noted for their groves of cherry trees or 
plam trees, and others for their banks of azalins, As 


‘4 general ralo, howe 
distribute the flowering tr 








in such a way that 
‘they shall come betweon the foliage of evergreens, in 
which position they are shown off to mach greater 
advantage. In a Sansui garden foworing plants are 
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little used; perhaps the only exceptions are the iri 
which is planted on the edge of a stream, and the 
lotus, which is placed in the lakes 

The Hana batake or flower bed, however, exists in 
another part of the grounds independent of the land- 
soape garden, and is generally placed in a flat area 
opposite to the Indies’ appartments, Such arrange- 
ments partake more of the natnre of a flower show, 
flowers of the same kind being arranged together, 
with rarely any attempt to make goometrical combi- 
nations of colour. 

The flowers thus cultivated in separate beds are 
‘peonies, irises, dablias, and chrysanthemams. ‘The 
‘wisteria is also displayed upon trellises. Roses havo 
been introduced of late years, but the attempts to 
cultivate them in Japanese gardens have not met 
‘with very great success. ‘The culture of the chrysan- 
‘thomum is by far the most suecessfal, and the Japanese 
horticulturists have obtained endless varieties of shape 
‘nd colour as well as marvellously prolife specimens, 
{in some cases four or five hundred flowers being 
produced from one stem. Flower gardens do not 
however take the same position of importance in 
‘Japan as they do with us; they are considered an 
ffeminate taste. One might visit maay gardens in 
this conntsy and come away with the impression that 
the Japanese did not go in for flower beds at all. 








Laxrenys. 

Stone lanterns form an important feature of Japanese 
gardens. It is recorded that the first stone lantern 
erected in Japan was built by order of Princo 
Truiko, on the edge of a rond-side lnke at the village 
of Tanibiko in Kawachi, as a protection against robbers 
Which infested the spot. Whother this popular story 
be true or not, it is anyhow certain that the 
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stone lantern is of Japaneso invention, In Ohina, 
whence the Japanese drow for their ently ideas of 
gerdoning, such ornaments do not exist, In modern 
‘times standard lanterns of porcelain have been made 
and are to be seen in some gardens, but whatever 
may be their value as specimens of keramic skil, 
their appearance ill accords with the landscape. 
Bronze lanterns abound in connection with the temples, 
‘and antique examples of this kind are sometime 
introduced into gardons as objets d'art, just as bronze 
Budabas and saints aro often employed. ‘Tho ordinary 
material however is granite or syenite, of which stono 
many kinds exist in Japa stone Interns oF 
toro ure placed in various parts of the garden, ‘The 
‘usual positions are at the base of w hill, upon an island, 
nonr a well, and at the side of a water basin. ‘Tho 
sizo and proportion of lanterns is of groat importance, 
and must be carefully considered according to the 
general charncter of the garden. ‘The following rules 
fare laid down as to the proper tso of such ornaments, 
A Iantern should be placed noar to a garden Ink in 
such a way that the light may be reflected in water. 
Tf a Inntera square in plan be used, it should be 
placod diagonally with referonce to an adjacent build- 
fing, for tho reason that all parallel and reotangaler 
ines are to bo avoided. A garden lantern should be 
what is technically called supported by treos, shrubs, 
‘and stones placed around it; a shelter should also 
bbe placed near to it in the form of « lonfy treo 80 18 to 
partly dim the light and impart a mysterious, solemn 
‘effect to the view. ‘The iden of n lantern is not to 
illaminato tho garden, but to produce » calm and 
serene appearance, 

Btono lanterns ate chiefly valued for their age, and 
honce there oxist various methods for imparting an 
aged appearance to those which cannot boast real 
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antiquity, Green moss or white lichen are purposely 
made to grow upon such lanterns, Patches of velvet 
moss aro sometimes attached by means of « solution 
of rice and water, One trick is to stick over the 
lantern fallen leaves by means of bird-lime, and when 
‘these become decayed by the rain, dew, and frost, a 
‘white moss will appest below, Another trick is to 
smear with the slime of snails, which when Kept in 
the shade and continually wetted is said to produce a 
white lichen upon the stone. 

‘There are many different shapes of garden lanterns. 
Some are named. efter their form and others after the 
localities where they originated, 

Kasuga-gata (Kasuga-shape), so named after a 
Shintd deity eallod Kasuga, to whom one of the ently 
temples in Nara is dedicated. It is poseible that this 
form was first used in connection with this temple. 
‘The Iantern has a long cylindrical standard with a 
‘hexagonal lemp and base, and is erowned with e curved 
stoue root tilted at the eaves, and sunmounted by 
a flame-shaped bell. ‘Two faces of the octagonal head 
fare open to admit the oil lamp, and the other faces of 
the hexagon are enrved with the representations of a 
buck, a doe, and the snn and moon respectively. 
Shapes vory similar to this, but diflering in the earved 
omament, are the Shiratayw-gata, the Yunoki-gata, 
the Nigatsu-do-gata, and the Uswnasa-gata. Of these 
the Niyatsw-do-yata bas a slightly carved standard 
and the Yunoki-yata has a small mushroom-shaped 
cap instond of the usual ogeo curve. 

Marugasa-roppon-ashi-yuki-mi-gata.—The name re- 
fors to the form of the onp, the number of the legs 
and the office which the Ientern folfls in the land- 
scape. ‘The cap is a brond mushroom shape similar 
to the large rush hats worm by country laborers. 
‘The body of the lantern is hexagonal or octagonal in 
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plan, and is supported upon six low legs of a curved 
form. Such lanterns are brond and low in their 
gonoral proportions and are mostly overshadowed by the 
strotching branches of some dwarf treo; they become 
extromely picturesque when covered with snow, and 
hence the word Yukini applied to them. ‘There are 
many varieties resembling this, some with threo logs 
called Yedogata, others with four legs. Tn somo 
shapes the ogee roof-form of cap is used instead of 
tho mushroom shape. Some have a spherieal end 
instead of a square or octagonal one, 

Rankeito-gata,—This is n peculiar kind of lantern 
invonted by ‘Taisbin, and is constructed so that the 
Jamp Lend is supported upon a slender curved stone 
strat dowelled into a flat stone. It is placed on the 

ido of n Inko, strotching ont over the water, and 
should havo a crooked pine or somo irregular treo 
reaching out horizontally over it. ‘The form has 
curious and unstable appearance and is not often 
used. 

Michi shivabe gata.—This, as its namo indiontes, 
rosembles o stone mile-post. In ono side of the post 
‘a hollow is formed to hold the light, and upon the 
other fnces somo inseription is generally chiselled, 

Riots gata—Dengon shape, ‘Tho form as no 
rosomblance to a dragon except that it ns a very 
attenuated and somewhat crooked standard. ‘The 
hhoad is spherical with a curved cap, ‘This Inntern is 
gonorally attached to « high tre 

Miya dachi gata.—Tho namo of this kind of antern 
implies that it resembles a temple or shrine in out- 
line, Tt is square in plan and has a exp like a 
temple roof. 

Oribe gata.—This shape is named after a famous 
Ohajin called Oribe, at whoso tomb it is used. Ttis 
square in plan, the top is similar to the ShibStoro, but 
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its standard is peculiarly chamfered at the bottom 
and it hae no base. A rude carving representing @ 
saint is executed upon one face of the standard. 

Enshin-gata.—Ensbin-shape, Named after the 
placo where it was first used. It is peculiar as hav- 
ing a short eylindrieal standard and an elongated head 
and cap suggesting the more ordinary forin stretched 
or pulled ont, 

Daidutew-gata.—Daibutsu-shape, The form re- 
sembles more a lamp-post ; the standard is long and 
square in plan and has no base. ‘The head is small 
and has a small roof of little projection. Its name 
is derived from the temple of Daibutsu in Kyoto. 

A small low lantern consisting only of bow! and 
cap, and with a stall plate-shaped base but no legs 
or standard is used in conneotion with the low water 
basins placed in a crouching position (called Teulubai 
toro). 

Wooden Ianterus are also used in ‘connection 
‘Principally with summer houses or resting sheds on a 
garden road. They aro simply wooden posts support- 
jing a square framed lantern with paper doors and a 
roof of boned or rushes; generally a rustic form is 
adopted. Hanging lanterns of bronze are sometimes 
‘used suspended to the eaves of the verandah in place 
of the above, generally for an upper floor. A favourite 
‘ornament in Japanese gardens of the better class is 
the stone tower or pagoda. It consists of three or five 
stories and is similar in shape to the wooden pagodas, 
thongh naturally of ruder proportions and without 
much detail. Such stones pagodas are often sup- 
ported upon curved stone legs. ‘They are surmounted 
by a long stone finial consisting of several rings and 
4 crowning ball, ‘The name given to them is Korai- 
to or Korean tower, from which it would appear that 
the idea came from Korea. ‘They have a very 
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pictoresque appearance amidst the foliage of gardens, 
‘and assist in imparting to the composition an iden 
of real landscape on a diminutive sale, Lanterns 
roquire to be assisted by treos, plants, and soreen 
fonces, and farther adorued by means of rocks and 
stonos placed near them, ‘The grouping of surround- 
ing stones is arranged upon the supposition that the 
Jantern occupies the position of the central stone of 
‘group ot kumi kata, ‘Thus for example if tho Rei 
hi do hemi kata be applied to a toro the lantern itself 
takes tho place of the Taito seki, 








Warmn-nasivs, 


‘Tho difforent water basins used in gardens are 
numerous. ‘Their purpose is to provide water for 
rinsing the hands, and they are generally placed beside 
tho verandah of the house, In somo casos a rock, fat 
‘nd hollowed on the top, is used. This form is often 
adorned with « little wooden roofed construction 
resombling a small shed, which protects tho surface of 
tho water from tho san, ‘This kind is enllod the 
Kaxari Chosubachi or Ornamonted Water basin. 
Othor kinds aro as follows 
—Dato shapo, being somewhat like 
in form, 

Hashi-gui-gata.—Bridgo-post shape, being like the 
cylindrical pillars used for stono bridges, hollowed 
‘out at the top to form a basin, and having an oblong 
slit in the sido representing the mortise into which 
tho bridge railing is fastened, 

Doko-gata.—So named from its resemblance to a 
‘Japanese cooking stove, cubical in shape, with 
‘@ curved hollow in tho side representing the fire 
hole. The top surface is hollowed out to form a 
basin. 
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Ishi no tin gata.—Stone-bottle shape, being of 
form very much resembling Lipscom’s filters, with 
‘mall ands carved on the sides. 

Enshoshiku gata.—Nemed after a star. ‘The form 
is merely a long cylinder hollowed out nt the top. 

Kesa gata.—Resembles a rude oval vase or bowl. 

Genkai gata.—A curious slender bridge-shape form, 
with a basin hollowed out in the erown. ‘The idea is 
that of the curve of the stormy waves of Genki 
straits, 

Nanivajé gata.—Named after a femple whero it 
exists. It is of a flat octagonal form. in elevation and 
along oblong in plan, One of its broad sides has a 
carved inscription, It is supposed to be suitable to be 
placed at the base of an ivy-elad tree, 

Hojo shiku gata.—Also named after a constellation. 
It is a long parallelopeped in shep 

Seki sui tsubo.—Stone water basin. This is of oval 
‘vase-shape, broader at the top than at the base. 

Skibo hotoke gata,—This is of a rade oval shape, 
broader below than above, It bas four Buddhist 
images roughly carved upon it, 

Waku tana gata.—Tois is of a flattish ball 
sbape. 

Tetsu no hacki kata.—Meaning Iron low! 
It is very similar in shape to the preceding on: 

Kara fune-gata.—This is radely shaped, somewhat 
like a Chinese junk, 

Fuji-gata.—This is a basin shaped like the famous 
voleano Fuji san, the hollow erater serving as water 
holder. 

Anko-gata.—This is shaped like a flat fish, from 
which it receives its name, 

‘Shiba-Onko-gata.—8o named after Chinese sage 
for reasons unknown, It is in shape like a ragged 
hollowed stone, rough on the outside but smooth in 
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the hollow. It is suitable to bo placed on the ground 
to be used iu & crouching attitude. Water basins 60 
used are called Tsukudai Ohosubachi. 

Some water basins aro of stono, others of bronze, 
some bowl-shaped, some vase-shiaped, and some like an 
um, provided also with a bronzo lid. ‘Those are 
‘variously adorned in relief. Attached to the basin 
always a small wooden spoon (shaku) for pouring 
‘water over the bands, 

‘Water basins aro sidorned with trees, shrubs, stones 
‘and fences, ‘The main iden is to give privacy to this 
foaturo of tho garden and sereen it from other parts 
of the house, 




















Ganpew Brivo: 


There aro many kinds of gnrden bridges, somo in 
stone, somo in wood, and others covered with earth. 
‘Tho stone bridgos avo often forined of a lnxge rough 
b of stone or schist, but more genorally of a fino 
joco of wrought granite slightly arched, Such stone 
Dridgos aro only usod for lovel positions. Elaborate 
stone bridges constructed of-sovoral spans of stone, 
supported upon intermedinte stono piles, axe used in 
somo important gardens, and these aro provided with 
moulded or enrved stone parapets and posts, 

‘Wooden bridges aro of various design, A favonrite 
‘and quaint form consists of largo singlo planks arranged 
in a zigeag and supported upon wooden stakes. ‘This 
Kind of bridgo is called Yatsubashi, Other wooden 
bridges consist of planks laid crosswise and sup- 
ported npon arched beams, with an intermediate 
trostle support from the bed of the lake or stream. 
‘When tho bridgo is long and no intermediate support 
cau be obtained, the curved bearers are strengthened 
by an arrangement of wooden bracketting from the 
‘two banks. ‘This kind is enlled Rankan bashi. S0- 
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called enrth bridges (Dobashi) axe built of bundles of 
faggots or rows of small logs Inid seross a timber 
framework avd covered over with earth. ‘The edges 
are planted with turf and bound with strips of bamboo 
ud cord to prevent the earth falling off or being 
‘washed off at the edges by rain, 

Some bridges are built of piles of logs arranged 
in an arch and secarod below with leaning timbers, 
the top surface being covered with earth. ‘This kind of 
bridge (called Genkaido Lashé) is employed when the 
soil is 80 hard as not to allow piles to be driven in, 
Arrustic bridge is sometimes constructed of a single 
ecayed baulk of timber, or a row of parallel logs, 
or the side of au old boat. A combination of bridge 
and stepping stones is sometimes usod in a stream 
or Inko, and in such s case n favourite form for the 
bridge is that of a balfcurvo arranged so that the 
outer end sball be higher than the shore end, present- 
ing sn appenranee as if tho bridge bad been cut 
through at some distance from the centre. The 
feotion must however be made at a point a little 
Deyond the centro of the rise, after the opposite fall 
hhas commenced. This is ealled tho Nozokibashi, 








Ganpex Wars, Frxors axo Hrpoxs. 
Gardens may be bounded by walls, hedges or 
fences. When walls are used they sorve moro a8 @ 
general enclosure to the property, and belong rather to 
the provinee of the builder than that of the gardener. 
Such walls are of tiles and mud in alternate Inyer 
of wooden posts and plates wattled and plastered, 
or simply of wooden palings. ‘They aro invariably. 
coped with a projecting roof of boards or tiles. 
Hodges as garden enclosures aro not uncommon, bat 
‘re more used in raral districts. Such hedges are 
generally of some kind of eypress or onk and are 
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‘esrriod to 0 considerable height and thickness. In 
siome of the historical gardens theso hedges have been. 
Gat into square battlemented forms like the walls of 
1 stronghold. 

Framed gatoways are sometimes fitted into onel 
ing hedges, in which ease the form of the door opening 
is decasionally rounded in the Chinese style, Under the 
general terms of fence ings nny bo included 
most of the constructions employed by the gardener. 
Fences are used, uot only as enclosures, but also in 
short lengths, are employed as sereons to divide one 
part of the garden from the other, to screen privies, or 
to hide some unsightly object from view. A very 
common way of omploying fouces is to erect two 
portions parallel aud overlapping, lenving a spaco of 
bout four or six feot between tho two for a passages 
‘This nrrangement sereons tho direct view of ono 
portion of a gardon from the other, but without form= 
1. ho materials of whieh gurdon 
‘and railings are constructed are brinboo of 
various kinds and sizes, wooden stakes and bonrds, 
‘These materials slone oF 
nt 
artistic trentmonts, Wo shall divide tho difforent 
Kinds of constructions employed into enclosing fences, 
soreen fences, and railings, 

Common bonrded feucos aro sometime 
closo bonrding nailed horizontally acr 
very much like a European paling, with or without 
tho addition of a simple Japnieso roof, Generally, 
however, a lighter aud more omamental construction 
‘of light frames with vertical etrips of boarding is used. 
‘These bonrds are seldom carried quito to the ground, 
Dut a space varying from six inches to one foot or more 
fs loft open at the Lottom, so that the fect only of 
thoso immediately outside may be obseived. Tn 
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Addition to this the boards overlap and have an open 
spaco between thei, which arrangement is produced 
by nailing each plavk alternately on diferent sides of 
the thin contra ties or cross-picees. Such fences aro 
often finished above the planking with light open 
tuellising, consisting of intersecting dingonal stripe of 
‘wood. Abovo this trellis is sometimes horizontal 
plate, whieh enrries eross-pieces supporting a projecting 
roof of boards, forming iat the same timo a fish 
and protection to the wholo. ‘The gateways of theso 
piled fences a0 continuation of the foneing, the 
sgatoposts being merely thicker than the other posts 
and carried up higher, being surmounted by little 
copings of boards. The bonrding of fences is in some 
oases ornamented by a method of removing the softer 
paris of the wood to some depth by means of sand, 
leaving the natoral grain in high reliefj-whieh gives’ 
very effective marking to tho wood. Another trent- 
mont is that of charripg tho wood in patches, thus 
giving it pisbald appearance, 

Common bamboo fences consist of strips of split 
bamboo arranged vertically in two courses s0 as to 
present the back of the bamboo on either face. 
Care is required to allow the knots of the bamboo to 
alternate ; tho whole is held together by horizontal balf- 
seotions of large bamboo arranged at various intervals 
aod tied with hemp eords to the body of the fence. 
‘Tho ends, corners, and sometimes tho tops of those 
fences aro finished with bamboo pipes or balfpipes 
tied by cords. Another method of arranging tho 
vertical strips which form tho body of tho fence is to 
thread them alternately in and out of similar hoxizontal 
strips placed botween the two fuses, 90 as to form a 
sort of bold plait. 

The cord used to tio together such fences and the 
manner of tying is a matter of no small importance ; 
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sometimes vine or wisteria tendrils are used, 
amd sometimes hemp of a deep brown or black 
colour. 

Bamboo fonces aro occasiourlly constructed con- 
sisting of thin strips.of bamboo diagonally plaited 
together, forming a sort of ratan work, and strongth- 
ned with Inrge horizontal rounds of bamboo aud a 
bamboo border tied to the body of the fence. Other 
fences are made of small bamboo branches not split, 
Dut packed closely together and held between 
horizoutal strips of large size, "Thin twigs of a bireh- 
like wood axe sometimes employed in a similar 
manner in combination with large posts and hi 
bands of large bamboo ; in such fences the top is 
rough and irregular to produce a rustic appearance, 
Bamboo fonces have a vory trim and picturesque 
‘appenrance when new, the bamboo presenting n green 
polishod surinco; but they require frequent renowal, ns 
tho groon colour soon changes to a dirty yellow and 
‘tho surfucos erack and split, 

Gatownys introduced into such forces ave of various 
kinds. Every garden should have two gatownya ; ono 
fn entrance and ono called the Sijé guché for cleaving 
away swoopings and rubbish, ‘The Saji gueli is a 
woodon gato of the simplest kind, ‘The Entrance 
Gatowny consists generally of two vertical posts, 
with a er some little distnuce from the top. 
Occasionally nn oxten eros of bent wood is 
‘added bolow to impart n rustic character, also the posts 
aro often rough nnd of different lengths, 

Gardon gateways ato to be soon in which the cross- 
tio is purposely broken off at ono end to give an 
appearance of age and decay. 

Other gateways oxist in which the posts cany a 
vidge-pioce and cross-piooes supporting a rustic 
thatched roof. In such gateways a tablet of some 
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pioeo of decayed wood containing an ancient in- 
seription is placed in the open panel just under the 
roof. ‘The gate itself consists of boarded doors orna- 
mented at the top with a trellis of diagonal strips. 

It is very common to plant. pine or some pictur- 
cesquely bent treo atthe side of a gateway, so as partly 
to overhang it, 

Some gates aro partly or wholly constructed of 
bamboo and rashes and some are of plaited bamboo 
work (.4jiro do), The ten gardens especially abound 
{in quaint rustic form of gates. 

Sereen fences are short fences of various shapes 
used to screen one portion of a garden from another 
or hide some object. ‘They aro principally used 
against the verandah of a house, behind the water 
Ddasin, and are then generally about five feet high and 
‘three or four feet wide. In form they are sometimes 
rectangular, sometimes curved at the top on one or 
both comers, and occasionally they are of irregular 
shapes. ‘Tho designs are various, 

‘The grandest style is considered to be that con- 
stracted of large vertical tubes of bamboo, placed at 
narrow intervals aud bound together with horizontal 
bands of smaller bamboo by means of hemp cord of black 
or brown colour, ‘Tubes of bamboo are sometimes 
alternated with fasces of reeds or small bamboo, ot 
with round poles of cedar or some other wood which 
‘bas been parti-coloured by burning. Otherkinds eonsist 
of various designs in bundles of reeds or bamboo 
arranged on a skeleton frnmo and tied together in open 
Dar-work or lattice-work, In one kind tho lower 
‘part will be of lattice-work and the upper portion in 
Parallel bars, or the sime arrangement will be 
reversed. In another kind the division between the 
different kinds of work will be diagoual ; or a horizontal 
band of open-work will be introduced in the middle 
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of a fence otherwise composed of elose rush-work. A 
favourite design consists of a lattice-work fence cut 
through in the middle with a cireulae hole or window, 
sometimes fitted with cross-bnrs. Some of these fonces 
fare mude to span the vernndah and touch tho ground 
elow, aud are for that renson curved at the bottom 
in a quadrant, For the most part they are finished 
8 border of similar bound reeds or bamboo, but some 
‘exist in which a wrought and framed wooden border 
finished with a framed trellis is used, much resembling 
the border of a house screen or gallery doorway. 
Occasionally part i filed in with boarding. 

‘Tho names of the different kinds employed aro the 
following: 

Chasen bishi Sodegal 

aye Sodegaki, 

Krai Sodeyaki. 

Hosoyetsu Sodeyaki 

Yoroigata Sodegaki, 

Koshi Korat Sodegahi, 

Teppo Sodegaki. 

Fusuna Gabi 

Enjo Sodegats, 

Kicho-gaki, 

Ensobishi Sodegaki, 

Noroli-yahi. 

Mokuse-goshi Taimateu no Nijugaki, 

Koborene Sodegaki. 

Mitoshi Gaki, 

Komachi Gaki, 

Kasane Gali 

atte ai Gaki. 

Enso kicho Gaki, 

Railings placed round gardens are generally of 
narrow standards of whole bamboo placed with intervals 
and connected by cross-pioces of wood by bamboo 
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tied to them. ‘The bars are of altemating heights. 
Creepers and climbing scented flowers axe planted 
against such railings, but not so thickly as to hide the 
‘open bamboo-work, Another kind of railing consists 
‘of bamboo branches with the leaves on, erossing 
Aiagonally aud tied at the crossings with hemp cord, 
presenting a rude kind of lattice work. 

Jn the gardens of the nobility sometimes high 
movable screen foncos are used for the purpose of 
forming a temporary enclosure for games of ball and 
other sports, ‘Those are called Mari-oki. They are 
framed of wooden bars of considerable height and, 
finished at the top with ornamental open lattice-work, 
Sach sereen fonces are often Inequered or ornamented 
in eolonr. 

Next to the Sansui-nivea are what are called Hira 
‘iva or Common Gardens. ‘These gardens have no 
artificial hills, but the stones and rounded shrubs are 
sometimes grouped s0 as to suggest mountain scenery. 
The distribution of theso groups is somewhat similar 
fo that in the Sansui gardens, and the same names 
are applied to the prineipal stones, ‘Tho Hira-niva 
is also divided into three styles of Shin, Gio and So, 
according to the rough or finished character displayed. 

Gardens of this type, when level, may be supposed 
to represeut either a mountain valley or a sen beach ; 
in the former ease the surronndings shonld be steep, 
thickly planted, and imposing; in the latter case 
the Inndseape mny bo open and placid. A Hira-nitea 
of the So or rough type sometimes consists of little 
‘more thau a central group of boulders, trees and 
Inntern around a picturesque well, with one or two 
smaller groups of stones and plauts, the ‘iat open 
portion of the garden being ornamented with meander- 
ing lines of curiously shaped stepping stones. ‘The 
principal stones of such a garden are, however, 
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distinguished by the same uames as in the more com- 
plete and finished examples, The Shigoscki, Haiseki 
1cki aro invavinbly introduced, 

‘ho Cha niwa or gardens for ten ceremonies como 
next in order, ‘They aro gonorally remarkable for 
‘their oxtromo simplicity and barrenness. ‘Tho cero- 
tate that the guests repair to a sort of 
1d some distance from the ton room, nud tho 
Iy ovcupied with quaintly arranged path 
stones, sometimes wrought and sometimes irregular in 
shape. Tn connostion with these path stones axe 
various nee such ag water basin and surround 
ing stones, lantern, and a high stone ealled tho katana 
ake ishi, booause by its means the guosts are enabled 
to haog up their swords on a high bracket attached to 
tho wall, A fow shrubs, and little groups of loxfy 
trees ro also introduced, and sometimes a pictar- 
exque woll, Tn charneter theso Cha nitea nro gonorally 
made purposely somowhat wild and irregular, Mos 
is much cultivated in them; and in tho Iantorns, 
foncos, gatos and otlor accossorios an appearance of 
ago and raggednoss is sought after. 

‘Tho Tamayava Cha Niwa is a special style of Cha 
‘nica containing a stroam raoning through it, ‘Tho 
name originated from the garden of a famous Chajin 
named Rosha, who established a Cha néwa on the banks 
‘of tho Tamagewa. Such a garden contains a narrow 
‘winding stream lined with varions stones and crossed 
by a plavk bridge, ‘Phere will be one stone Inntern 
and a group of larger boulders, grassos and trees, and 
‘the plain parts of the garden aro crossed by the usual 
stoppingstonesarranged inan iregalar winding manner, 

‘Tho Reji niwa is another kind of garden nsed for 
antrow courts or passages, ‘The design is very 
simple, consisting of a continous row of stopping 
stonos aud an oceasioual group of trees and shrubs. 
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SITUATION DE LA VIGNE DANS TEMPLE 
DU JAPON. 


‘D'somis zs narponrs pr M. Fourovpa Yamrro, DIRECTEUR DES VIGNOBLES 
v'HAnnc, er uns apronrs ovrictets pu Moustien pz 
w'Aoniouurone Du JaPox, Bx TRaDUIS DU JAPONAIS 


van J. DAUTREMER, 


Lerenrnire pe 2° ovasse A ta Litcartox pe ta Répusnique av Jaron. 


[Read Juin, 1886.] 


‘La vigne se troave répandneun pou partout, mais c'est surtout dans 
Ja provinee de Kéfou, au contre de Milo Nihon, qu’on s'ocoupe do sa 
plantation, Depuis Jes temps anciens, d’ailleurs, les habitants do cette 
province ont tonjours réeolté Ie raisin, 

Si Ion en ercit In tradition, In découverte de In vigne remoute & 
700 ans, (sous le régne de VEmperear Gotoba) (1185 0.2.4. 2° année de 
Bounzi) oa 16 faito par denx paysans dans les montagnes du Kéfou, 
ceunton de Yassird, ‘village de Kamiivasaki. Aménomiya, et Kageyou 
(Cetsient les noms do ces denx individus,) ayant un jour remarqué dans 
Is montagne un plan de vigne sauvage, et ne erchant ce que e’était, le 
prirent et Jo transportdtent & Zid-Sel-zi, jardin qui leur appartonait; ils 
¥ donndtent tons lenrs soins et s'efforedrent do Ie caltiver. Au bout de 
‘cing ans, & force de préeautions et de soins donnés, Ia vigne était aéji 
‘grande ot elle poussa des brauches qui ne tardérent pas donner des fruits. 
Btonnés et joyeux &la fois de 1a aécouverto qu’ils avaient faite, Améno- 
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miya of son ami, n’en continudrent que mioux leurs soins & In plante 
quills trouvaiont extraordinaire ot songérent au moyen de la propager, 
de sorte qu’en 1198, ils on possédaiont déjt troizo plants. 

Plus tard, ayant développé cette cultaro, et étant.parvenus & avoir 
tun nombre eonsidérablo de cops, ils en plantdrent des chumps enti 
est de cette fagon que eommonga lo raisin de KOfou qui était, et 
encore aujourd'hui fort estimé, 

La province do Kdfoa, est done absolament lo bereoan do Ia vigne 
Saponnise, et, bion quo ln vigno se rencontre partout plus on moins & 
état snavago, los vraios plantations do vignoblos nctucllement en explot- 
tation, proviennent généralemont de ld, 

La vigno ost do deux espécon: la Vitis vinifera ot la Vitis labvaska ; 
mais, en réalil6 on no cultive quo la promiére, Elle ost, en effet, tros- 
‘renommnée pour Les fruits qu'elle donno : In sesondo, bien qu'encore fort 
supériouro & calle quo Von troavo on Amérique, n'est pas si bonne que 
In vinifera ; on In trouvo partout dans los montagnes, ello y pouste comme 
Yhorbe, Les provineos of on la rencontro en plus grande quantité sont: 
Etsion, Kaga, Noto, Hida, Moutsou, Ouzen, Ougo ot lo Hokkaido. 

Dans I'Bision ot lo Kaga, aussi bion qu'au Holkatdd, In variété do 
vignos & état sauvage ou en rencontre jusqu’d 12 
ospdces différentes, et parmi ellos so trouvont des piods fort gros datant 
do plusiours diznines d’aunde ant vin jour aveo un do mes amis 
os moutagnos du Kage, il m’est arvivé do voir un plant ayaut 1", 80° 
do tour, ot dont les. branches couvr sporficie dum heotare 
20%, ot ayant donné 1200 ky, do fra 8 do vigno do cetto 
dimousion no tout pas trds-rnres et j'en ai va encore plusiours exemplos 
‘8 Miyakézima dans la province @’Idzou, Il n'en est pas de mémo en 
Buropo of uno vigno comme calles d’Orau ou do In Kasba, on Algério, 
Aun dinmbtre do 0.94, couvrant une superficie do 120m. ot donnant 
1000 kgs. de fruits, ost chose toutfA fait prodigiouse, Malheurensomont 
les Inponnis, iguorant, autrofois toutes los propriétés do cette planto, a 
Inissnient pousser natarelloment comme les natres arbres, sans Ini donner 
les soins spocianx qu'elle réclame pour arriver A produice des résultats. 
‘sntisfaisants ; co n'est quo dans ces derniors temps qu'on a commencé & 
s'ocouper de cette planto précionse ct qu’on prend intérét A ses prodaita, 

La Vitis vinifera eultivée au Japon, donue des produits de trois 
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sortes: ronges, semblnbles au * Chablis;" noirs, comme le Frankenthal; 
ot blaues, comme le Iiesling. Cos trois espéees sont répandues dans Je 
Kofou. Le raisin noir g0 trouve également dans les euvirons de Kidto, 
‘ot cest lo meillenr rnisin noir qui existe au Japon. 

Antrefois on ne ealtivait In vigne que pour manger Te raisin comme 
fruit. Le plant eauvago offre une trés-grando vitalité of, le rendement 
est considérable, Mais depuis qu’on fait des essais de culture sérieuse, 
on a cherehé Ale greffer et A le transplanter, pensnnt qu’entre les 
Giflérentes vari6tés on arriverait A en trouver une capable de fournir de 
Bones réeoltes et une qualité de raising & vin. 

Pour propnger le vigne, ou emploie deux moyens également usités 
en Enropo. Lae maniéro consiste & mettre en torre des branches 
AétnchGes des cops, antrement dit A bouturer; In seconde est In plus 
sitéo of ollo réussit, d'ailleurs beaucoup mieux; o'est celle qui consiste 
& proviguer les branches tout en les lnissnnt encore fixées au pied. - 
Crest, au reste, le moyen dont se servent en France les vignerons pour 
renouvoler lours plantations, 

‘Les Japounis cboisissent pour lear vigne de préférenco des terrains 
en ponte, ot pierrenx on sablonnonx, ot voiei comme ils precédent pour 
Ja plantation : aprés avoir ereusé un fossé profond de 1°, 20° ot largo 
environ 2%, of avoir fait des eauanx de fagon que Jes eaux puissent 
s*écoulor & Ventonr, ils remplissent 1e fossé do famier ot do terre ot 
plantent, La plantation so fait de préférence en automne, savf dans 
Jes endroits excessivement froids da Hokkaldé, oi on In fait de préferéuce 
‘au printemps. Pour famer, on s0 sert de poussiére dos, a’eorce de riz, 
de famier on pondre, de mares de saké (vin Japouais) on do mares 
@hoile, enfin d'engrais bumai, Mais e0s famfers ont ehrcun leurs 
propriétés spécialos. Ainsi In ponssidre dos, I'éooree do riz. et le mare 
de saké donnent an raisin un godt sneré et en augmentent Je volume. 
Le famier propremont dit, ot Yengrais hmmmain donneut plus de force aux 
arbres ot serront davantage les grappes qui sont, par suite, plas fou 
nies. Il eat done indispensable d'employer un mélange da tout your 
obtenir do boos résultats. 

Taille—La toillo est pratiqnée en automne, de maniére & Inisser 
at pied une hnuteur de 1" 80™ et de fagon aussi & Inisser, eu dossous 
do In section, nsissaneo & deux on trois branches pour le printemps 
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possible, Quant nux soutions des branches, on los fait avec des bambous, 
Ggalement a In hauteur do 1" 80™, sur losquels on étalo les branches 
dos cops. Cotto manidro do: procéier, est, d’aprds les Jnponais bien 
prétérable & cello employéo en Europe. 

Bwsai de vin.—La promiéro ido quo los Japonais eurent en plautant 
In vigne, 66 fat, natarellemont d’en récolter les raisins ot do les manger 
tels quels. ‘Toutefois il est dit, dnus les livros nncious que les babitanty 
au Kofou o'en sorvaient pour faire une liqnour (probablement nue sorte 
de vin). Doug quel but, on ignore; cnr il ost certain quills ne le 
Duvaiont pas. 

Go n'est qu’en 1875 qu'un habitent da Kofon résolnt do fairo du 
‘vin do raisin; mais, outro qu'il ignornit los anciens aussi bion quo los 
nonvonux procédés, los rnisins'qu’il employn n’étaiont pas on matnrité 
sufisanto ct il ne rénssit pas. L'anndo d’aprés (1876) un, nommé Oto 
Matsougoro, revennnt do Califoraio of il avait étndié la manidro ao faire 
Jo vin, voulut aussi fniro un ossui & KOfun; et, bion quo lo produit qu'il 
obtint no fat pas famoux, copendant il était bien smpérionr celui do 
son préddcossenr, Anjourd'hoi co méino vigneron fait ehngse nonéo 
200 hot, do vin blaue ot nutnnt d’aleohol. Mais ¢o vin no doit pas 6txo 
bon; oar il miost arrivd do gotter plasiours fois et do différentes 
‘ospdces do vins do Kofou, chor lo Ministro do I'Agrioulturo, ot jo dois 
fvoucr qu'il dinit détestable, A Vhoure qu'il est, dans lo Hokkafad, 
insi quo dans los provinces a'Hnrima et @Ovari, on fait plusionre 
nilliors @'hoctolitros de vin, ot copondant les plants n’ont encore quo 
Bou 6 ans, ot les geappos sont naturellomout pou fonrnios. Tl n'est 
done pas doutoux que, dans deux ou trois ans, Ia produotion no so chiftro 
par 20 ou 80,000 hectolitres. Mais ce qui est doutonx e'est que lo vin 
soit buvablo aici longtemps. Aiusi celui qu’on récolto actuellement est 
mélé par les marchands Japonais aves un vin entopéen queleonqne, ot 
co mélange est ensnite vendu aux Japonnis pour du plus pur Bordeaux, 










































VIGNES D'RUROPE ET D'AMERIQUE IMPORTHES AU JAPON. 


‘La pramiire vigue enropéenne transplantéo an Japon fut dénndo ait 
Shidgoun par-l'Empereur Napoldon IIT en 1868, Tl en vint ensuite de 
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oabella et Concord en Amérique; puis on importa 16 Frankenthal 
@’Autricbo, ainsi que aautres vignes de Franoe, que M. Maeda Masana 
vapporta Ini-méme, Enfin te Californie fournit aa Japon un nombre 
-considérable de plants, et Vou pent dire qn’en moyenne, il en est entré 
plas do 200 sortes en Japon. 

Les cssnis de culture ont été généralement faite A Tokio (¥édo) 
ans le jardin botanique de Mite, mais tous u'out pas réassi. Ainsi 
pour Ia vigue européenne, le terain de Tokio est beaucoup trop humide 
‘et bouenx, et In vigne, quoiqne y devennnt trés-grande et y pouseant 
fort bien, ne donne aneun fruit; elle pousse tont en branches et en 
fonilles. La vigne américnine sonle rapporte & Tokio; mais les grapes, 
bien que superbes, no sont pas de premier choix ; elles sont mémer, 
‘certainement trés-inférieures anx raisins Japonais purs. 
tenant, en a ton abandonné la plantation quan premier nioment on 
avait esseyé partout. On a compris que le seul moyen @avoir de la 
‘vigne, dinit dintrodaire des ceps d'Europe; que coux-la setils pouvaient 
-donner un produit conveuable, Actuellemest, c'est In seule importation 
‘vignoble que Von fas 

‘Los principales plantations se trouvent dans le céntre, & Harima et 
‘aussi & Kiousiou, Daus cette dernidre ile, le Muscat Pinot et le Chasselas 
réasissont & merveille, grtco & 1a constitution géologique du sol; se0, et 
par suite, trde-favorable & In vigne. Le Chasselas réussit fort bien dans 
In provinco d’Harima et y donne des grappes d'un gros volume et trés- 
fournies 

Le raisin de Palestine n’est planté que depuis deux ans, et donne 
Agi do teds-heanx résultats. L'ennde domiére, M. Foukouba Yabito, 
directear au jardin cole de Harima en a dovné ume grape M, Sarnzin, 
Conseiller au Ministdre des Affuies Etrangdres, qui Iui-méme en a fait 
présent & BE. le Ministro do France; ln grappo posait plus de 8 kgs, ot 
©'dait In premiére belle grappe récoltéo. 

Les écoles de viticulture au Japon.—La vigne vénssissant au Japon; 
‘eto torrain go prdtant fort bien & ga culture, le Gouvernment a encouragé 
Jes cultivatenrs & so livror & Ia récolte du raisin. TL a donné Ini- 
méme exemple en eréant des écoles de viticulture, et en faieant venir 
@Europe un nombre considérable de jeunes plants. Il n'est done pas 
outenx que d'ici peu le Japon ne devienne un pays viguoble. On a 
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introduit dans I'Ecole @’Harima le Gamay de Bordeaus et le Pinot 
Noirien, et on espre pouvoir sous pen en faire des plantations suflisntos 
pour en tirer da vin, 

Lo jardin @'Harima a une snperfic de 80 hectares: 


Colui d’Ovari, 60 hectares, 
Colui du Holkaid6, 40 hectares. 


‘Los vignes qui réasissent lo mioux dans cos endroits sont les plants 
Pinot Gris; eopendant ou y trouve également: 


Gamay de Bordeaus 
Bordeaus Blane 
Baltet noir 

Meslier Ulane 

Mealier notr 
Frankenthat 

Folle Blanche 
Charbonneare 

Muaciat de Frontignan 
Zinfnda 

Riesling 

Malvoisie, ote. ote. 


Maladies de ta Vigne-—La maladie n'a pas épargué la vigne au 
Tapon ot I'Oidiwn eb In Browissure existent dans los viguobles. Cos 
maladios ont commencé d germer on 1867, et depuis, les pieds do vignos 
‘en ont plas ou moins sovffert. Ou enoploie pour I'Oidium, le remade 
ordinnire, cost & diro lo soufto; quant & In Broussure on n'a pas encore 
trouvé moyen de la guérir. In grande fréquence de cos inaladies au 
Tapon vient do co que les pieds sout tnillés beaucoup plas grands qu'en 
Europe, et sont, par conséquent plus dificiles & soi 

Los inseotos ont nussi leur bonne part dans In maladie de la vigue; 
‘mais ils sont rélativement fucilos & détruiro quand ou a soin des plunta~ 
tions, et surtout quand on n'a pas affaire au Plyllowera Vastatria. Co 
dernier insecte n'élait pas encore appara ici; mais Yannée deruidxe 
(1885), il n fait son entrée, of il fella, pour s'en préserver les nnnées 
suivantes bruler tout le terrain occupe'par les pieds attaqués. Le 
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reméde est radical; mais peut étre ainsi jes autres vignobles seront-ils 
réservés, Les Japonais ervient que cet inseote a eté apparté d’Ameri- 
que lors do I'importation de vigues en 1881. 

Rendement.—Avant Vapparition de Yotdiom, ou récoltait de 17000 
4.20000 kg. par hectare dans les provinees de Késiou (Kofou) Kavatsi et 
‘Yomasird; mais & partir de 1867 le rendement est tombé immédiate- 
ment de 8000 & 8,600 kg. Cependant, dI’heure qu'il est, In culture de 
In vigne reprend, et il est & espérer que, dans peu de temps, grélce aux 
‘soins quel’on donne, la maladie disparaissant, la production sugmentera, 

‘Les qualités do vigues qui rendent le plus sont: Zinyindal et Folle 
Blanche, La moyenne est en effet do 18.000 kg. pour un heotare apris 
5 on Gans de cultare. Ces plants sont bien supérieure aux plants 
Taponais ot leur résistance & la maladie est également trés-grande, 

‘Liannée 1886 a 616 pon favorable, et les rendements ont été faible 
Iin'y a gadro que dans lo Kosiou ot le Hokkaldé quo In vigne sit réussi 
‘Les grandes pluies qui sont tombées & I'époque de In floraison dans 
les vignes de Kavatsi, Karima, Ovari, ot les inondations qui suivirent, 
Aétruisirent presque tont co qu'il y avait, et les vignobles souffirent 
beaucoup. 











SITUATION DU JARDIN VITICOLE D'HARIMA, 
‘Dmtot rar BM, Fouxouss Yamzo 2x 1888. 


“La ponsse a été tardive ot les bourgeons ont été tras-en retard sur 
coux do Y'année préeédente, les flours n'ont para qu'en Juin. Malgré 
cela, In maladie a été presque nulle et le climat ayant été favorable, on 
peut dire l'année a 66 bonne. 

‘Vers lo mois de mars on a fait de nouvelles plantations de ceps. 

18.000 ceps dans le 1" division 
7.600 “ dans Ia 2° 
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208 deux espdees do cops sont les bons; il en restait. environ 18.000 qui 
n’étaiont pas de premiére qualité on les a entouré de soins spéciaux et 
plantés & part ; car ils parnissaient si faibles qu'on eroyait nen pouvoir 
faire aucun usage, Cependant tel n'a pas été le ons, et bien famés, ils 
sont devenus trés-forts, Les vignobles @’Harima comprensient alors: 
85,951 cops davs un espace de 1800 m.q; mais le terrain n'est pas 
entidrement ocoupé et il reste encore actuellement 1100 mq. & planter, 
quoi qu'il en soit, les espdces dont les noms suivent sont roprésentées 
& Hlorima : 








Aramon Bordeaux blana 
Noir Hambourg Barger 
Noir Malaga : Cot & queue vert 
Noir Zinfindal Counonbal museat 
Bourgogna noir Chasselas de Fontatnelleau 
Lambard noir 
Muscat noir Oleirette blanche 
Prince Noir Charboneau 
Tura Noir Catowba 
Zante noir Delaware 
Raltet noir Diana 
Bordeaus noir Feber Zagos 
Pendant rose Isabella 
Tokay couleur‘flamme  Johannisborg Riossling 
Gutedel Targa bloom 
Hambourg dor Moslier blane 
‘Vert Hongrois Mestier noir 
Chasselas doré Mission 
Gamay noir ‘Mosoatal 
‘Harness muscat Musoat Hambourg 
Hartford prolife Muscat de Frontignan 
‘Malaga moseatel Orléans Riesling 
Préio de Matingre Damas pourpre 
Palestine Princo Albort 

Pinot noirien 
Pinot bane Pinot noir hi 





Pinot gris Pied de Perdrie 
Vol.xty 18 
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Red cormehon Red Manson 
Hongrois rouge Saltano 
‘Malaga blanc ‘White nice 
Maseat d’Alexan; 

‘Tokay blane Napoléon blane 


Los vignos Japonnises du Kofon y sont aussi représontées et 
‘soumises a dos cultures spéeiales, 

Dos différentes espdees qui préoédent, on avait en 1882 planté 
50,000 cops ; mais les deux tiers seulement ont réussi; Io resto n péri 
on a fait & I'nutomne 106,760 boutnres, dont on espére beaucoup de bien 
pour année prochaine, ’ 


MALADIES ET INSEOTES. 


‘Un tout potit inseoto, Jo Kin Ki Si (petite tortue dorée) avait fait 
fon apparition en 1882; mais cote année, grico & Ja, tempernture 
oancoup plus froide de Viver, il a dispara entidrement, Les insootes 
no font, d'aillours, pas ici do grands ravages, ot sont facilos & vitor ow 
A faire disparaitre, Soules, los maladios do In vigno, telles que Wotdéum 
of In clavelés sont Acraindro, Copendant, sous co rapport aussi, Ia vigno 
Harima, est bien partagéo, Est-co grace & la formation da sol, au climat, 
qui fait que Is viguo est plus résistant foi qu’ailleurs ? Quoigu'il on soit, 
Jos maladios do la vigno tout géndralemont ares of, en tous ens faiblos, 
Iin'y a jamais, & Harima, do grandos portes A déplorer do co fait, Le 
coulage est assez sérieux, ot il ost fort probable qu'il faut Vattribuer & In 
trop grande bumidité du climat, On y remédio nutant quo possible en 
famant beavooup Ja terre, ct dds le commencement de In floraison, on 
arrose Jos pieds aveo du fumior liguido, 




















RENDEMENTS, 
Les arbres 





Les rendements tout, nécessairemont oncore trés-faible 
plantés depuis 4 ans, ont copendant donné: 
Bordeaux noir 122 kg. 60 
Baltet noir 105 kg. 
Bongrois vert 52 kg. 50 
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Les résulints sout pou brillants; mais il faut tenir compte de In 
jounosso des cops. Les grappes, d'illeure, bien qu’en petite quantité, 
‘laiont bien fonrnies. Le Baltet nir a donné le plus, mais 1a proportion 
446 faiblo, un cep donnant en moyenne 1 hestg. 89. 

Lo terrain @’Harima est copendant trés-favorable A la vigne, ot le 
raisin y ost trds-bon, Si In production jusqu’® présent ost si peu con- 
sidérnblo, c'ost quo les ceps sont In plupart encore impropres & donner 
avant quelques années, Par exemple le Pinot Noirien et le Gamay noir 
n'ont pas encore rapporté une grappe. 

Bommo tonto état nctuel da jardin viticole d’'Harimn pout tre 
‘onsidéré comme prospere et, il est, en co moment en voie d'amélioration 
‘continuo, Tl est a espéror que les ceps qui en sortirout seront en asso 
grando quantité pour former de viguobles, et nssox bons pour que le 
Tapon puisso un jour fair da vin sinon aussi délient quo lo vin do 
Franco, du moins bien supérieur & celui que Von fabrique setuelloment 
‘on Californie, 
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AN AINO-ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 


Couprxn oy run Rev. J. Suancens, 






5); Kr, eatlo, Sugatien Dial); 8, (Sara Dial); Sch. (Seeube); 
Bieb, (Siobold); U. (Ona Dial); Y.. (exo Gosen He Ne 628); B. (Batchelor); 
Db, Dobrowki); PL. (PAzmaie); Dy. Davidot); MS, (Matsuma MB). 















ers ve 
[A (vaviation of Ya), An interrogative Abo kaamoi, The fie-god, 
partie (ua), Abe Keshi (kos), A firebrand, 
‘A, Ono (Db), contraction for Axl, Abe meri merl, A spark (B). 
‘Ago tai kara (8,), Defeated, ‘Abo ni, Firoswood (B, 
‘Aunga (Kr), The winter duck (Kam, Abonipek (B), Flame of ro n,as Abe- 
angie, psi or Bashi. 
apa, Mother (Kass). Abo ol A fireplace, 
‘ara, Name ofa bint. ‘Abo op, smal fie, 
‘Aba (Apa), Doors; door. ‘Abo rai, Th fire is burning; (8, fame, 
‘Aba ashi, Shut the door. Abo sam, Fireplace (chy (8), 
‘Aba biaspa, To open tho door, Abo shakunto, A kindof bronze :Db). 
‘Abn ru, Tho theese, ‘Abo tiga ni A billt of wood (Db), 
‘Aba shia, Batrance, ‘Abo un{i, To mako a fire. 
‘Aba shirza, Posh open the door, Abo usb, Tho fire is out (B.). 
‘Abas-op, Hook to land haxpooned fh, Abe weal, To break up the fir (Dby- 
‘Aba pe, Doot. Abira, To tipen, 
‘Abo (Ibi, Tb), Fire, * bu, To vomit, 
‘Abe avi, To make a fx (B). ‘Abukashi (Jap. aya), To walk, samo 
‘Abo bushi, Flying fre. ‘as Ap'kanh, AVkaah. 
father} (Seb,) 





‘Abe gura (B), To draw noar the fire. Achabo (8), Parents: 
‘Abo hotoku, To got firo; 2 produce met, an old man; designation of 
fice by friction of wood. father’s brother (B. Achapo), 
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Achisen gar, A visitor: 

‘Achi kite vik, To hop (8 

‘Achi uno, Throwing @ spear at a sag. 

‘chin wa, Ono who stabs; et. Op'achia, 
to throw weapon. 

‘ce (6), Toca 

‘Accchi korobe, Red prawns 

‘Ain-kiky To be atracke (Rr, 

‘Aén no iki, Lito time 3 

‘funk (or Apunk), A sliutl on whieh 
tho thread is wound, 

Afanke, ‘To caus to enter; to'pat in. 

Abane 6 aka, Cannot enter (8). 

‘Abanra canbe, An ovl BJ. , 

‘Abosi yuan to, Violet coloured copper. 

‘Ahuhe (y, chai), Shallow shore; very 
shallow. 

hun, To enter, 

Abunkeroebige, To putin prison, 

Abupp, A pretend; of, Abopp ary 
el 

Abupp kara, To resolve (B); Machi 
thupp kara, To take a wile (B). 

boppto, Po bring for us. 

‘Ahupa kara, give; to bestow. 

‘Ahopa larambo, A thing redid (B,)- 

4, An arrow; a thorn 

‘Aka, An infant. 

‘Ava chsh an, A child erying. 

AUB or Abo, Mother-of-pear fab (Jap. 
vate). 

Akan, The lowest part of an arrow; 
the noteh fr the atzing. 

Aikap, Cannot (var. Aigapp). 

‘Aikap na, Coutd not. 

‘Aina, To rout, 

‘Aine, Tho shin done of the stag, 
sod in making arrows. 

nally 


oes, 


























‘Aino, A man. 
‘Aino butta, Ail men, 


‘Aino mothiti, Tho sland of the Ainos 
(Wen), ag, Aino-moshiei nuburtisho 
poronno an, ‘There are many bears 
{tho iland of Yexo. 

Aina betne, ‘To enjoy one's welt, to 
rojoioe, 

Airamasho (9), Fond of 

‘Aramasho we a, Fond of eting. 

‘A app, The feathers onan axrow, 

Aizo MA porch (Labrax Fam). 

‘Ai nla, My dog ty, 

‘Ashupara, Lower part ofan arrow. 

Asopp, abo for arms; a quiver. 

Aicra (8), To le down. 

Al tun0, Tho oul fi 

Ayn, Called; e.g, Nekons at ya? What 
in thio called? 

A-yen koci, A Ind of fh, 

Ai (Jo. oi), Am unelo; an old man, 

‘kara (Aakara), Are made (8), passivo 
form. 

kara kara (8), To wow; of, Yau hae 
oka. 

‘iar (8), Tham, ot Akar 

‘Akon nak (s4y6), You, 

‘Akatok(Hotala), A Diva; shells, 
tho nani 

Akianj (Aka), Salmon, 

Aibets(Ankibots), A foger 

Ae, To stikos to sap; (e.g. Arokat 
A’ Tatrik) o, ik. 

AMhano, A ball tobe struck i). 

‘Akinose kori, The bear fas in autunan 
(Seb). 

ARK’ (Ak), ‘Po dink of, Zea, Tea, 

‘A, To shoot, 

‘Akkari, To exceed; surpass; (8) Akse 

‘Auko, To fall in quantities; to increas, 
(Dd). 

AXkira Adzohare), To bointrosted with 

‘Akor (koro), A tino; viehes, money 
Be. 
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‘Akaxé, To offer; oF, T offer (wine ota). 

‘Ams (Anno), To place, to pat down. 

‘Amini (Fp, mama), Boiled rice; rice; 
alle; bread. 

‘Amoi shit, A sparrow (Mos). 

‘rodeos chkapp’, A sparrow (DD. in 
‘Matsuri oly). 

‘Arakmo chupp, Tho oighth month, 

‘Amana tgl ot tang, A vice cup, 

‘Amaropatachicit (Jap. icigian), Tho 
goon flldereket, 

AY’, Th thigh bono (Db. 

‘Amba, A woodon float for largo nets, 

‘Arbal yaya, A rub-iah, 

‘Ambo (ol. Ware), Ton. 

Ambo, Stato; condition? Jap. amsbat, 

Ambo, Bn sing of verb "to bo” ), 
(et an, bo 

‘Ami, ‘Truth; the lower part or lap ot 
tho ear (8). 

Arabi, To become (8). 

‘Amabo ehiehi, To pinch (B), 

‘Ai, To cover (D.}; 0 clothe, 

Ami, A nll (Nagel) (Beh) of 

‘Azaica hk (U0), To undvens, 

‘Aral basa, To dens. 

‘Ami he smb 8) PE) A wedge. 

‘Amaia, o kno 

‘Ami-kiri (8), To ramombar boy; 
recognise (usin tho sre). 

Anip' (8), Clothes, prob, for Amibe, 
“elothing thing? 

Amoi nin (A), The lower part of the 
sm of, Amonin, 

Anpa (Kr), Damb. 

‘Ama, Finget-atlsGontr. Am’, 

Amu-chit’a, To pinch, 

Amanin, Tho foro ms; mekw-amnnin, 
‘the upper part of the arm. 

Amush'po (8), A en; the pincer, 

‘An, To havo; to bo 2, dik orizase) 
(for pres. of fat), 
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Ana goo, Wat ai 

Anak (B), Sign of the nom, cso, 

‘Analine (8), The same at Anakono, 

‘Ana kane, Sign of nom, o 

“Anatsua (item), yen if there fe, 

‘Ana wa, pant tense of An, tobe, 

‘Anbo, To ot! 

‘Au-bone, I is indod (te), 

An obi kara 28, Night. 

‘an obi Ki (acutoktni), Sometimes, 

Ande, Ijog down (E.) 

‘Ane, Tia; him; hee 

‘Ano, Thin, len, smal 

ane ampli, Small gird! 

Anie-kane, Thin meta, 

‘nest, A thin ged, 

‘Ano-ttaomaa-do, To send to him, 

‘Ano-osbaganko, To eall ths (him). 

‘Aneso, A mall oud, 

‘An-gar, To mako; v. Ka. 

‘An-gor, This man (Panis, 

“Ania, Stet; aver; lao (Soh). 

Anchimekara, 

‘Avi, With Pte) (8), Poatpostion 
“with trom. 

‘Ani examu-petek (U), You don't une 
dertand, 

Anip-kavn (8), To saw; to make clothes * 
‘=Anip-kar. 

Anieatare(?Ano-tare, hey, 

‘hn Kor kn ara), I ther fi 

‘An koro kat ki aredomo), ‘Though 
‘thee is. 

An koto mn an (arukoto mo ar), Somes 
thing there i 

An-kotosmambe, Right, proper, 

‘An-kotowme-to, It into, 

“ncauiptel (8), Wil, 

“Annankora (et), There wil bo, 

Anne an, Asi there was. 

Annoshike (Jap. ya-chiu), Middle of 
the night. 
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Annu, eg, Teta éuma (8), To 
‘ther 
‘An na no a eehtire, The man falls (in 





contest). 

Ano (K), Finger-nail, prob for Ama, 
qn. 

Anodare, Man Qfensehy, adult (8, 
(kudare 


An-okai, You (¥. Ogi, perton, man). 

Anoka, You (r- An-okal) and ‘Tan-gura. 

Anomave, To dye. 

Anoshiki, Somewhere 8). 

‘Ano-ya-no.nop, It js nothing, 

Anoyo, To twist qaejira. 

An.rmmuoshiuyo, Tagel ni tokushin, 
(ajo, to ageeo togetber, 

ws, Ho will avo 








ke, Middle of tho night. 

‘Anis (arin, Have not, 

‘Anukasi, To woe, 

‘Amun, Auother person, 

‘Anun-ickoro piske wa, As ot 
the goods ofa 

Anushi ke, A harbour; to fasten ap 
wabip. 

Anusbi ko (8)? Bons's 

‘Ann.tra, Aa something exists, 

‘An'yabka, It may bo, poteutlal form, 

Ang kart (, (ly, Night, 

-Aoin kari, 3 2, Guim, 

Aoke (62, (U3, 1183, Yon; Acka utare 
(Wa, We. 

Ap’, Fish-hook, 

‘Apa, ct Abe. 

‘Apa or Apa-apa, Damt 
‘the hend in dumb show. 

Apa make (8), Open the door, 
‘push open the door! 

Apa secbiki (8), Shut the door. 

Ape-tumbo (8), Battorly, largo « Aad- 
‘mira, leopard spotted, brown. 

















‘convarto by: 








Aphahi, To walk 

‘Apoth,A kind of ash, 

“apotk tesikan, To bind. 

‘app'hi (8), Ho a come. 

App'buiteackppe, Walking eae, 

‘aplo, Bain; Apto a trains or Apto 
‘ah, 

Apt ate, Po cause to rain, 

Apo, Jeo, 

“Apokt, or Ap'ku (8), Door (bus. 

‘Apundo, Getle, 

Araga (Araka), Pain; acho, 

‘Araki, Semicrle, of segment (8). 

‘ram's (8), Lizard. 2 

‘Arapa, Mo come (8), ogo, ¥ xt and 
, 

-Arayp, Pimples on tho fae. 

Avarai yeyo, To lovel off (as rice mea 
sre i the $h0) 

Arashilay oman, Walking without 
carrying any thing. 

Arawatnbe, Sovou; Asawambe fkashina 
vwaube, 17. 

ebn Gai, (orem) “Faro yo well” 
(Beh). 

‘sl, To light. 

‘Arla illo (8), Come hore. 

‘Asie (Aig) (), Mo come, 

‘Arle goms (8), Lett og; Ani ott 
hand of. Hk. 

sip’ OG), AM ogg, 

Asis (le), A. ropes Ano area, « 
thin rope, 

Arica lara, To eo a zope, 

Arla, Onoayed. 

Asian, On005 el Asia 

Aro-tnigarwuahi, Easy spring, v pte 
ara, 

Arolat ehikaai (aanta uogar, Tse a 
treo there (Bch). 

Arai-kumbap, Red cbrysalis (8). 

‘Aru (cf, raga), To ith? pain, 
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-ArawasiSkashima wambe, 17, 

‘As, Bh ¥) Night. 

‘nado (8), Unele od man, 

‘Asagi (sang!) Light bine colour ap. 

‘Asakara Ki, Hemp. 

‘Asam (Askar), aside surface, ‘pet’ 
she, in tho back, opposite, 

sara, A ola. 

‘Avo seka (ot. Shesheka), To boil. 

Ash, To fall (ain), va? and ash 

Ashapp'she (8), Mo row (on xve 

‘Auhi, To build (torn); chisb ashi, to 
‘alld hose or shat up a house, 

Adhi (8), Shut! Apaashi, shot the 
oor; Nishattaap'to an it will xain 
to-morrow. 

Auhibots (8), Finger; Poro ashibote, 
thom, 

Ashi gl, To pall wp. 

‘Auhi kai-wa, Since something i 

‘Arhika no oman, Crooping alo 

Aubiki, Pivo ashit.nepp), 

‘Aubiki no ott, 100 

Aubiki no ikashima wambo, 194 

Ashiki no paps, Five yents 

“Ashik (for Japs nia) Five man, 

‘Aahtikna (8), To ive. 

‘Aahismngawa, Bickwards Pty 

Athin, Togo out; begin; Ashin no, ia 
tho beginning. 

Ashia, if New. 

‘Ashini, A fanoral feat, 

Ashin-ke, To begin (Kl). 

Ashinno, Jn tho bogin 
ime; ss tan aishipa ashiono 
nokara shite, Ihave soon thie gent. 
rman for the fet time, 

Ashino bikata, A sheep or goat; v. 
Kokoba. 

Ashinra, Water lost, 

Ashipa, Deaf; ¥. Astpeo. 

Ashipe-tanap, Kind of ant (8). 














Ashipi-iji (Ashipi-tek) Finger, 
Ashipiki sotke, To pont. 






Ashiee bake (8), now 

‘Ashire pa the new yea; Aabire 
‘omen (8. apr 

Ashi ik, 4 To mazry (a husband, 

Ashitapa (1), An on 

Ashito map’, Fiero? Sy. 

Aabiai, Ono. 

Ashiyurs, 4, gore Tho wordzot 
command. 

Aubko huypp, Fist decade ot tha 
oath. 

Asbkibet kind, Kindotpls 
like fingers 

Asim, Tomb, 

Asini, Grave, monument (Sch,). 

Asie-chopp, w. Pon-chupp, Half moon, 

‘Ako, To braid, 

Aslibots, Pinger. 

Amnoppe, An ont, 

‘Aspe, Doat 

‘Aus, To atand wp, ¥. Hoahike, 

‘Aas, To fll rain, v. Ash, ond Hash, 

‘Ameriki, Admiration. 

AY, The olm-tve (Chu montana). 

‘Atayo, Prico Uap. ata. 

Ataye havke, Cheap. 

“tayo kara, To spend. 

Ataye nappa @ nabue) Dene (high in 
pile. 

Atayo yo 

‘Ato, To hang. 

‘Atom, { Tho sie of. 

‘Atha, An artiele of food, 

‘Ati, Short: opp. to Shinetim, long. 

‘Atkoohi, Ata, 

Ati Dap. ai y@) 

Aoi nare or Atoinne, * 

‘Atom, (Atsunn), Naked (8. 

Atoshashe'epp, Slog ?. 








twith flowers 











Expo 
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Als, To hit Gap. Ataray, ‘Ata na o rora 3 5 Hornry char, 
‘Atsuah’ §.), A coavie cloth (or atu. An sukarabi, A loom. 
Atsush’ n.-0, The omamental embroid- Atu ye tomo tuye, To go away. 

ring on clothes. =, ‘An, Tongue (D.) (prob.=Hauwe, voioe) 
Atsuto, To send; to cause to meat. Aun rachambo, The horned owl; (8) le 
‘Ate, Flying sqairrel? Ak? Grand Duc. 
Ato, To use ‘Anta (Jep. tovari), Neighbour, 
‘Attoa’, Garments made of tho fbr of Awa (var abs), Relat 





lm-bark, Awa-an, To 
‘Atui, The sea Atul koru, to cross the Awame clikapp’, Sparrow, v. Amama, 
. ‘Ayakina, 3 Jf Decornted mats used in 
Atoi-kamol, Sea-god; Neptune ‘ceremonies. 
‘Atui shite kayako, Sea-go Ayayam'ra, Bp Sugar? 
‘Atuisno-to.an (8.), Smooth soa; Atul- Ayeshi yura, Qh & (vin al). 






































‘pon, low tide out. ‘Ayashi ni, ay #2 (6en). 
Atul xako, Sea stone (? amber). ‘Aah, Uselo, mat, or pat, aldo (oheim, 
Atul-ran-chip (8.), Sea boat. ch,)? Ach of, Jap. ofl . chao, 
Atui-shirano, The ses is calm, 

BB. (0, under P.) 

Ba or Pa, A year; Bt bai to go. Barokina, A plant eaten by bears. 
Ba, (Kratto) Smoke, Barumbo, Tongue (Kt) (8) 
Babashi,(8.) Upper lip, (.) Baranum, To kiss By, 
Badol, Lip (lower), (8.)- Bas'bas', Ashes chierconl (B.. 
‘Bagasabe katara, Palm tree, ‘Bas chip, Heavy boat (aden). 
Bageaare, Prono, hoad first. ‘Beso orushipi, Important news (B.) 
Bai, To go (Db. Mos.). Baskoro (Bashi kero), A crow (By 
Baigare, Spring (ot year). karasn) (8.). 
Batlai, To go here aud there (Db.); to Baena, Dast mado by working fresticka, 

teade'¢t 2K Bayashak, Stupid (KL). 
Bakati Jap. Hakari), To measure. * Bo, Thing (Sup. mono) (water, Db). 
Bake, The head (Db). Bobe-o, Lange flat fh, 
Bakekiyo, Nightingale (Db. Mon). __Bekere, A light (8.). 
Banjo, Carpenter (8) Bekexe-chupp’, The sun (Db). 
Banake, Down the river (Db.). Bokaro pikete 
Banako ma, Down the river. ‘Boma, In the water (Db) 
Barakara, Bitter. ‘Boma-va, Who is inthe water? Db. 
Baraken, A jay Db). + Boni, Tho rain (Db.). 
Baraki, A fy (Fep. Dani), (Db). Benako, Up the river. 
Barawasi Ish) Instop? tongue. Bonram, A chest. 


Baro, Month (8). Berabasai, A small spoon, 
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Barbs, To cleave split B,, 
Baringo, Sticky. 

Burok, Herrngs (shin) 

Beruba, Smoke or amit, 

Besouihi or Boshoshi, Sloot Gap. 


mizore) 
Bota, To untio By. 
Botaimo, Fork of a river. 





Bat-oetoko, Sone ofa iver (Pt, 

Botno, Moisne. 

Botooske, ‘To make wet; moisten, 

Bots (Bot’, Pot’, Pech’), A river (8.). 

Botsahya, Bank ofa river 

Bots chyamu, Side of the river; var. 
Boteabame, and Bote-sharaketa 

Bots-chy0 (river), Stork, 

Botnstok, Source of w river, 

“Bots fata, Over the rivor, 

Bate-kashivshama (Pin), opp bank of 

* river; var, Bots kusite, 

Botwoshioro, Bottom of w river, or 
‘angle of & bay. 

Bolsa no, Tho milky way. 

Baturur, Steam, 

Bovuze’, A kindof bens. 

Bio, Fat omplant Pt 

$Bikads, South on the compa. 

Biko, A boc (ap, bake). 

Bini, Tho ash re. 

Binne, Pret, to ile animale of some 
kinds 




















rn, Broad (8.), Den. 
Birashi-wa, To open (8.)- 

Bitara, The neighborhood of a river 
(ia), Ms, Sayo, shore Pk 
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Bitasa teepp, Frosh fish, (Pfz.) 

Biusi, Tinder (Soh). 

‘Biyapa, Millet (S.)- 

Bye, Sega, 

Bogi (vagina), Female; opp. to Chit, 
mal 

Boho, Son. 

‘Boki, Fem. parts; (Db) Padendum mu- 
br 

Bola, Under; below By. 

‘Bokno mosbiri, Hades B.). 

Bokochakida mada abup kara, ‘To bo- 
troth while young. 

Bokunasbi, Holl. 

‘Bokunashi-ne-ran, To descend into hell. 

Bono (Pone), Bone. 

Bono, Dist, betn, 1st and 2nd joint 
of first finger, for measurement, 

Bopa, To babble, aothe (Pl 

Bopa an bo, Boiled thing (Pts) 

Bopu rai-ke, To swent, . 

Bopa rai-ke hetokn, To produce # 


























nts 





Boto, To admit (ciin.); ¥. Oboao, to 
make a hole, 
Bukara, pl. 






A kind of plant, 
ton. V. 18, 

vine, 

Bank; To watch, guard (0.) Den, 
Bune, Rioe (uncooked). 

‘Busi or Pani, Very @B, 
Bari (Jap.), Manner, kind, natare (B.). 
‘Bashi ne wa hott, 1,000. 

Bato, for Be-n-ta), Going to the siver. 
Butta, All (bitte). 














(a, Tobe sir (. Chai. 

Che (3), (oe Tua), Brane oF spigot 
omy. 

(Oba cha, To sr, v. Shi ohecha, 


Obe-cha, Familiar for “old man” 

‘Chu haw ko, Strown. 
(Dx,, grandfather (KL), 

(Ounk’ehak’ (6), Small bird like a wren 
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hater, Deity. 

halik, To open (Kr. Dew. 

Chala, Autumn, (prop. Chok 8). 

‘Chapa (Shab), The head, 

bapa keri, Ditty. 

haraku (K.), A light. 

Oharange, To judge B, 

(hari, To strow over (v. Che), 

har, Mouth; v. Bars. 

Charam (var, Chass), ‘Pho mouth ; et 
Bars, 

‘has’, An enclosure, city. 

‘Chas kara, To build a ety, 

‘hasbi, A fence, cf, Chas 

‘ha-shin, Ton kettle, 

have, O14 (prob, Chache, qv) 

(he-Kidai, Root of house (Se, (Cho is 
contr, for Chisel), 

Obep,v. Tvepp', Blah, 

Obepp’, A boat; Chipp’ gurw. 

Chopp' Chopp oF Topp’, Fish. 

‘Ghepp cbiporo, Fi 

‘Chepp hem, Pish x 

‘Chepp' koike, To catch fish; — Sat’ ke 
(Ghat! key, To dry fish, 

hopp 70 tai, To take 

Chepa-t, 

‘Chi, An old man 8. Deny. 

hi, Tq cook (8.), (Ta,), Chi aman, 
cooked eo; Chi shepp, (8), cooked 
fish, 

Gini, A cork, « stopper B,. 

Ohi-e.nonabe, Cushion; pillow. 

‘Obit, Male ebildzen ; (Chiyo, penis B), 

‘Obi i ap’ Chi chkapp'), A hawk. 

bike ne-wa, I; of, cbiki=whon 
(ct. Ger, woun if) Ab! certainly B.). 

Obili, Then; at the time; when, 

bik ip, Animal (B.). 

Ohiki na, To blow, ¥. Ula, 

‘Ohi kinane, The foot. 

hiki rasam, Under the foot. 





























‘Caikir eskam, Solo of the fot. 

‘Ohikiri 2, The leg of a dog, pezhaps 
of any animal. 

Oikisa-n, of Obi kisha ni, ‘The Hlm 
(akadame) (8). 

‘Ohiki np’, To steal, 

bikot kipa, Kind of water r 

Obikoro, Ours (B.). 

CObikoro. kotaa shlsiahimol isbar, 
‘There aro no oarthquakes in our 
country. 

Chikote, Ours Pia.) 8. oF Ke. 

‘Chika buba 8.K.), Black beetle 

Chikani, Tree (8, (0). 

‘Culkani (1 ff Cireuitous route, 

CChikani harm, Leaves 

COhikuni K'asbita, Zo the top of a treo, 

Obikunt shave, Dred tree, 

hikuni shen sky Root; the wood is 
ary. 

(Obikunt tok, Branches. 

CObikuni zueruru, Trunk ot treo, 

‘Chikupap,(8., Stag-beotle, 

Ohi ma ga ni, Clothes. 

himt (8), The post on which tho 
‘bre for woaving is fastened, 

Chimip, Articles of clothing, 

‘Chinana, Dried fish in store. 

hint, To wither; doad wood (B2. 

Ohinite, A dream ; nightmare (BJ. 

Obinita an, To rave in sleep. 

‘Chinken 1G), Root of a tees. 

hioki-chepp, (8), To ell fsh im quan 
tities htolesaley 

hip’ chip, To soak for. 

Chiperi bane 8), Fuel. 

















(Chipinka (8), A tang snipe, 
Chipo (8), An oar. 

‘Chipo-wa, As ho rows, 

‘shin, To go ashore. 

k, Woodeoek; ¥.cbipiak 
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‘Ohipp iyangi, To haul up a boat on 
shore, (hipp 740, 3. 

Chipporan, ogo aboard. 

hip yo, 

hia 
it 

hire mantop ), ‘Tourn mantep, 
‘Bears, gon, name f. Kuchas, m. 
Shiyak. 

biel, Thread. 

hire mantep, Animals 
eer 

Chirameatep ope ai otk, To sen the 
‘ar with apne. 

cul, Genel for bet 

Obit tlk, Hark, 

hi Bond, 

hio-bogl, Poot ot mountain, 

niroap 3, A fox 8, US 

“Oro nel be, Kind of ab, 9. 

‘Ohieanipp’ kamoi, The Lightning and 
Fox gt. 

Cairn ebay, Janary (B.). 

Chia, To bra. 

Chiat, A hoa 

(htt aA vila 

Chet kashih and of oot ens, 

‘hse Hida 8) Root. 

(hi koro gra, A houtcholder; hoe 
and Dp). 

Cate vosmo’, Cltivatd plant 

Chi ota oaiti,X go home, 

“Chat oo, Tn the bane. 

(Obst an ah, Boer « hou 

Chingt om abupte 3, ‘To bing in 
doors 

Cth yal yelok oii, To propa w 
oats 

nisepurhe fy, Root ovate 

Chink C83, Po cy 

sbi, To weep Shei 

“Ginin 6, One heme. 


ikerep, A soucopan, or 





14 beasta in 





mall) 














cuit 
tain. 

(Oba mai, Rex (82, aya, of Chironup, 

nia? Large cokte (8). 

Chimento (K), To bein pai, 

Cniapp’, Birds dargo. 

COskapp’hiihik, Pall of ied, plenty 
of biel. 

CObkapp’hobani, Birds Ay. 

(Ovkapy’ Koto, To cate bids, 

‘Obkepp’ shi, ail of bid. 

bkapp' cpa, Tal of w bie 

Chkapp’ rapp-poronno, Bird's 

‘Chkapp’ to kan, Two birds. 

Onan, A next Ds} Chikasaes, bird 
Aweling 

(bt, Tho automo (8), Shiehok’ 

htha, J pes pron. 

Chitkakkoro-be, erm, a4 Ku Korobe), 
My property. 

Coat nap no waka Hh, it 
drink water presently, 

dkastt, 0 mo, towards me. 

rat sta 'entdre, Give me, it you 
lease. 

tatatare, Wo. 

Chika’ walk tke, dak water, ug, 

Oniha-sakat, Ty 

Chorosbaki, The Noor. 

(Chor-bog, Beneath the window, 

Ghoropokikk, Under; Toit choroe 
pakke, under the east 

‘hoth ca, To shot with « bow. 

(bobs, To shoot (bears, 0). 

CObakasonpa, The stam of th yeas 

Obupp’, The van. 

Chopp abo peek ‘The ean a fe oni, 

Oropp’ afsano wa homeke, The sun 
oes down, 

Cupp’ abun, The eon set. 

Chopp' abun ma sham, Tho su has 
not yt set 


tak, of place; of a moun- 





feathers, 
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Chip alion (83, A star. Chup’ mube-an, Star(, 

Chupp anskeé ne kamoi, Thesun is not Chupp’ pe toko o ashi, Sunrise .. 
God. ‘Chupp' pok (ascend, West, (Pta). 

Chupp ishi, Brery month. hopp’ teeta ok, (about 7 a.m. (8. 

Obupp’ ka (ascend, Bast, Pte, Chup’ ran, Sunset; 7th hour of o 

Chupp’ kamoi, The Sun-god. ing. 

‘Chiupp' ke, A shadow @) Pls, ‘Obi upp’ 19th month. 

‘Chiupp’ ke, Rays of the sua, Chutti, Clubs of wood (ieby, the same 


Chupp’ kes, Burning out of evening, as Ghat 8). 


























D. 
Daidanne, Febroary, Doki, A fh mashup. 
Daiko (Tako Fen, ‘Deku shihi, Ah nid to euuse eneth. 
Dan, Above. quakes, 
Das, Diseas( Tkond. Domi, Warsigh 
Doda (etw, Here. * Do-mon, Nipple 
Dede anki, Come hero; Tela aikt or Donkorl, Musial fuse, singed Uke 
Tota ok (8. tho sxnisen. 
Deida, Anoent. Downoo, To muck. 
Dom, A mile Dothirl (Toshi, Grav 
Den, A siroich, arm's length, Doyo, ‘To out, aa, eke (vith anor, 
Dont boku nash, Seoond hell, Dro hei, Name. 
Deni kando, Second heaven. Drek (Rad, Baas, 
Denna, Small adzo to scoop out boats, Drebo Reibe, Moanin 
Donwa, For, eaton by Ainos Drai Ra tosh’, Large rope (8. 
Derik Peri, To jump. ‘Droshi'), Bour skin dred. 
Dosoma-ai, Malborry tree. Dakkono-tamol, The sake god. 
Do (U0), A womun’s breast. Dare, To lend. 
Do (fey, Noon. Dorip for Parepp. thomolberr Zilia 
Doge, Attern00n. cordatum, juio of which is good for 
Do, Rarth; oil 2 ot, Toi, Teitol, consumption, 
Doida, Garden, Dusunige, Squirrels, 
Dotamcke, A worm. ‘Dura ef desuma-ni, and donwa, 
Dok kone, A snake, Dacivango, Implements, 
5 
B, You, pre.that ono, ..—berushni, ‘Hlangry, 
Bakk’ Don) v. ak’, To shoot (U2. + Bhi, To eat 
Bint), You; opp-kusanito, 1, Bbuike(S), Fruit, 
Ebara Deny, To blow (8). Flower; bh, 
Eber oF Bbira hungry by. (8), Take care 
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Boi $3, You. 

Eohinge-heporap 8}, Swallow-tailed 
Drtterty, 

Echinke, A tortoise 8), 

Bohiya, An oar dt) 

‘Bdoide amam, Millet, or vico; to sow. 

‘Been, Shiarp (6) opp. H-nokara, dull, 

‘han, To oppose Kr.) 

‘Ehomushi, To tie.” 

Ehn Kothi Sy, To descend mountain, 

BW’, To come, v. Ariki, Arapa. 

‘Bkam, To defeat, 

Bkara, To get, 

‘Bkathi, Grandmother Ok). 

‘Bkashi, Uncerinin, 

Bkatai, Curious; Tkatai! That! oa 
seeing for tho frat time, 

Bken, A hill 8), 

‘Bkitari, You Ply. 

kobe, Mistake cr, Tkobe 

Boks, You. 

‘Bkon reyo, To have, 

Bkor'kotan Suh Skaiswambe an arate 
fan, Aro there ton men in your 
village? (oh. 

koro, Your; — ashabo, your fathor; 
‘onakts arnpa, goue where ? 

Bhumbap, Caterpillar (8), 

Bkuroko, Black. 

Bmanda or kuerambo to ek, To ask, 

‘maui, Trillium Sp, Dluekbersie, used 
for food. 

‘Embi (8), Finger, 

Emkoto (A. noon) Soon, 

Emontabiri, Carols; (8 busy. 

Emrui, Gap. osou!, To storm, attack. 

Emusbi (U), A sword; — emus rimiee, 
(Geb, sword dance, 

‘Bmasbi et, Sash for a sword, 

‘Bmoshi-nip, Hatt or handle of & sword. 

Bmoshi-pe, Biado of a sword. 

‘Bmoshi-shirike, Shesth of a sword, 

















En, pp MoS). 

Enebakushns, To teach 8). 

Enedarare, Anger, 

‘Bnodarara un sokeri, To become angry, 

‘Bnorusba (8.), To borrow, hi (boat), 

Bngara, To see, 

Hogokandama (8), To deceive 

‘Bogoram guru, Agreement, 

Episokorite (8), To borrow. 

Enkore, Gap, kuxeru) ‘To give, present, 

Bokdri, To give Jap. kudasare. 

Ent kamol, 2 kogyi. ? the Shogun, 

Entokori, A priest (D.); Btoikura (8, 

Entra, To follow, accompany, 

Bnulkara, Dull 8) 

‘Enum-noya (8), A small bird like a tits 

Bodekara, To beg, ask (Kd, 

Ho daatlo, o praise, command, 

Ho gu, To touch 89, 

Womashinn (Uy, All. 

Toys, Did you take? Chipp eo-ya, 
Dd you tako the boat. 

Epautenki Gy, To command, 

Bpochi, To stumb 

BpoV'kosbo, Cattle fish 0) (8). 

pikis (v, Bokoro, Light. 

Epird, Hunger DD. 

Hpotare (8), Sad, shimpel) anxious, 

Eppakaabinn Ck), To learn, v. Ened 
Tkashio, 

‘Bppuriki, (Uy Leat of a tree, 

Eraman (8), To know, remember, 

Braman-c-ya (8), Do you know? 

Bregus (8), Lrokoshi, A codfish. 

‘Hri-kasu, Codéish. 

Erimu, A rat, mouse. 

Erum, A rat; — Koike, to catch a rat 

‘Esa ureri an, To forgive, allow. 

‘Eahatoan (84, River otter. 

Eshin, Before (et. ashin). 

Eshina, Esuna, To sneeze ; eshna (8), 
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yare, To bold. 

Eshi-riku, To throw down, 

Eshokalo'ki, A woodpecker, 

Esse an, To cousent, 

Etara el Jap. atarw) To hit, 

Etaraabi (0), To stand up. 

Btashippi (8), To do, 

Btel, To draw a sword, 

‘Btoo pin‘, heaped up (ot rice in tho 
‘measure (8), 

Btol-kura, A priest onze), 

Etolsta, To sow (seed), (Ud. 

tokota (U), Before (used for forenoon), 

Eton napo, An ant, 

Btop (U2 Hiair, 

‘Btori, Mucus from the nose, 

‘Etori xnp'-ki pu, Polygonatum 8p, 

Btoro, To more dap. ibikd, 

teal ($2, Do not, 

Eta, (Bd) Nose. 

‘tutu (8), Nove of a dog. 

‘Et kemu, Blood trom the nose. 

‘Btuki kamu shipe, Bil ofa bird. 

Btuku (8), To be born, v. Hotnku. 





Fare (K1), A lance, spear, 
Fosoi, To whistle, 

‘Fa canmey, Unripe, froth, 

Fu amam' komo, Uncooked rice. 
‘Funman, 9& Raw rice, 

Puchi (EL), An old woman, 
Puibe, Liver (Leber, Soh), 
Fumbe, Whale. 





8.)? Fish smoked. 
Fombe reki, Board of the humbe, 





Fami an, To ereak. 
Fomi usbi, To shake, 


. Furakoro, Having a stinking smell 
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“Btuku-su, ‘Tho beak ofa bird, 

tun, To trust. 

Etunap, Ant, (G). 

‘Etu nupp', A cup with @ spout for wine, 

Eta piriba, To wipe tho nose. 

Btaru baka summiki, To disagree, 

Btura baka tamay, To agree on. 

‘Rtatani, Mosquito Btutan'(S) Btatara 
w) 

Eunign, To butt, pal 

Evajl, To loso, drop. 

‘Bwange, To sond, 

Bwanke ches-kipp, (8), A empenter's 
Plane 

Brwauze, To u 

Byai kapa, Unable, v. Aikappa. 

Byal ko-pun tek, 8), Very glad in- 
eed. 

Byami, A jay (8), ‘ 

‘Byami rapp, (8), A jay's wing 

‘Byarukal, Able. 

yayaaht keri, (8), To learn, 

Eyo, To sal. 

Bap, Island, Matoumal (Ke, Db), 

















Punara Dens, (83, 
thing. 

‘Fanara aabikal, To find, 

‘Punata, ‘To find. 

F6p (pr foop), To swell, @, fombel, 
whale, 

Farai, To wash (U.S.E), 

‘Farad, Rotten, 


‘To aoarch for any- 





Parano, (Rly To stink. 
Fara.nen, A bad smell, 
Fare, Red. 

‘Fare ambi, Red ink, 

Paro gani, (kane) Copper. 
‘Faropp, Name for & bear, 
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Puro-un in? Purple, ‘Fushiko shake, Old wino (8. 
Parl, ( Btep, Poyungo, Bellows, 
Fora, (Hy Mountain, Pozi, (KI) An old woman; Fushi, (Hy. 
Fushiko, Old. Pury ni, ly, Narrow. 

G. 
Ge, (8), Ben. Gu ani chosheha wa raiko, To kill by 


Ganume, (U3, The eyebrows; Ranama, shooting with the bow. 
Garonjikap, (K), A duck; v. Chkapp,  Guchiya or Gueha, A house, 
Garusbi,(K, Mushroom on trees, tol- Gubijis, To fall into, 
‘toi karushi, ground mushrooms; pero Grui-doku, Wild goose (Saru man says 
‘arushi, ff, the (ora nok) Gap. — Gutto. 




















bt take. Gite String of a bow (ly. 
Get gi, Swan, Gukatat, Cunning. 
Gika,(v. kik? To beat, atk, Gusbi np. @f hase) The notch of an 
Giroro, Strength. arrow. 
Gisatura, ‘Tho earwax, 8. kishara Gushima, To murso, 
‘onmat, Grou, Becnuso, as. 
Gaynmokte, (8), Fanny; entertaining. Gutu, v. Kut, Woman's belt. 
Gi, A-bow, or @ dn, and kt, Guwanno, Struight, 
: H, 
Hn orci Ais Hange, (8), Cheap. 
Haa-ure, Tho thigh. Hangi-no, or Hango, Near, 
Habechis, Ragle, ‘Hangl no ariki, Como near. 
Hisbarub-chup, 2nd month. ‘Hango 8), A dragon fy. 
Habo, (or Hapa) ($),(8.U.) Mother, _Hango-choeh, A dragon fly (8). 
Haburo, Soft . ‘Bankara, or Pankara) A heavy axe, 
Hichisl To fall, (Uy, Hldchir (82, the Hanke, 80; Hanko no, it is 60, you. 
‘Hin nearly dropped. Hanke-chop, 12% month. 
Haguye, Tho novel, ip bfp, (8), Thanks | (Ed, 
HALE, A cliubing plant, roots ike Happura (U.K) Weak, att 
‘beans, eaten by the Ainos, Happur ai, Largo toth, 
Hai, Th netilo string Hapraps, March, 
Hisida, To mix. Haram, Newt (6), Because it jumps, 
Hil kta, Nettle atings, Hark, Fue 
Hake, Hat, Haci-kiga, 00), A rope, 
‘Hakodate wo, To Hakodate (8). Havikishima, Tho lett. 
Bambo, Father. ‘Hariki-ok, Lat hand, 
Hamtai chup, 6th month, Earn, Food. 
Ham, Leaf of treo (8). ‘Hush’, Tofall aim 0g.) Nishatte apto 


Han, (Uy, To neigh, winnow, ‘hash’, it will rain to-morrow. 
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Hat’ pungars, Grape-vine, vitis cordl. Hemaka, Finished. 






































fotia, Hemanda? What ? 8). 
Hatu, A geapo hate * Hemands okashia (3, What aro you 
Han, To neigh (9, doing? 
A voioe,(H. Kr, ‘Hemanda ta, What do you say? 
Fiano wah, Hum of a wasp. Hemands ta kushiu avigi, Why have 
Hane ashin koyaku su, Hotrse voice you come? 
Dx. ‘Hemasho,=(, Heri kasbi x), 
Hauce shan-ke-wa, ‘To raise the voice; Hembak’, How many? 
to seream, ‘Hembano, Shiriba na, good morning. 
‘Hauke, Qaiet, ‘Henbano, How much (Dx), 
‘Hanke gura, Weak man, Hambars, When, once, 
Hauke no, Gentle, weak (8), Hombara (8), Where? 
‘Hausaka, fo be quiet, ‘Homban aki (8), When will you re- 
‘Hav ashi, To sing. ‘tum? 
Hawo ashite, 8), Voleo. Hembarto-oshipit', When do you 
‘Hawo ru, loud volt return? 
Hvvossank’e, To oroak (I). Hombara nfka (R19 Ever, always, 
Hayokupy’, Armour Wp. yorod. Hembara nara, Always. 
He, Bign of mas, gender (89, ‘Hombara ni yakkn, Commonly, 
He-banke, Near  v. Hang ‘Hen, Tn compounds=what, 
Hoben, Flat 6th, ‘Hen an ta, By what? 
‘Hobu dudu, Bud. depronsod B.). Hen bakko-no-yakice, Whatever it may 
‘He oh w6 ni, Trigger of a gus, do. 
‘He chawo ni, The support in beat trap; Honki, Father (, 
(8), w.6r008 of wood x. Heono, Not is, wrong; (i Arazmy, 
ech! xasha, To bloom? eehirarahi, Hoo, To come to the surface of the 
ot birasha, water (of fisheo). 
‘Ho chiti, Aino dance; to play DN) Hooshinen, ‘The breathing holes are 
&, ed. . * 
‘Hechurl shishyam, An actor, (K) ‘Hepori, Bogw's nb (U) ; Tsho (). 
‘Ho dan, Here, f Hopetine an ka, Bont stick in a tra 
Heo dole, To rleo (as the eun), ®. 
He-eshi, Narrov.minded, ‘Hepita, An elastio spring, orto spring 
Hehai, Ou. back (8), 
‘Hehoku shaku menoko, An unmarried Heporapu, Butterfly (wallow-taile). 
woman. Bera, Weaving,or theinstramentot 
Hei ahi, To breathe (8). ‘Hera (or Bera), Spoon. 
Hekachi (6. Uy, Child, boy. eral, Lame (Uy, 
‘Helachi ramgoru, Childish, boyish, Horokashi ru, Steps up a mountain (S), 
‘Hekai, Adult, or to a temple, 


‘Hema, You, pronominal prefix ($) _-‘He-riatew (8), Light, bright, brilliant, 
Vol.xiy-—19 
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“orichorii, To scold Dx. 

‘Heron guru, Poor man. 

‘Hero A herring (9. 

Loum hetokoshi, To pase away. 

Hlso, Broath. 

Hse mane, To brothe. 

Heshichohi, To pant (with ranning. 

Heshirwutar, A divinr, 

Hota, To grow; oli 

He-nke, Oooked. 

Hikats 6), South, 

Himaisho (0), Going up a 

inakot (82, Where? var Hikara, 

Hinakowiarapa (6), Where aro you 
going; Fa na kan 0 arapa, 

‘inuyo, To caro too mark 

ira, A bank, 

Hirashaba gor, A bad-hended man, 

Hiratrikotan Birator) N of w great 
‘Aino centro the head quarter of the 
Ainot. 

ire kunnt (8, To vet, (as the wap.) 

Hirop kurot (8), Dark, 

iruaui Ahad, A.condagration. 

Bishi yai, To sloop; Hishiyut fas, 
M8), 

Wishite, Se-shore Pishit), (8). 

“ite (83, A fearsome beast w, Aino, 

Hobunba, To get up 8. 

Tobon, To vio up (to wake up, 
to et oat. 

Hoisoni, Foun, froth, 

Hokan’be, Dificult? lever? 

Hokamba (9, Diflornt. 

loka Gok To buy (. Blok) (81. 

Hoku Hoku ho) Husbund (0). 

Boku koro wa, To mazzy, marsiod (of 
the woman). 

Hokuyoke (Pie), Bear; Binne bow 
yk, male —; mano hok-yuka, 
Temulo—, 

‘Homa, Ro ofthe erring ‘nish’. 











Homakano, To go a 

‘Homa kuropi, (U9 N. of bird Jap. hn- 
iro), 

Hombirl, To grumble, 

Homeriu, Grouse (8); (umerot (8), 
partridge, 

Homera, Humpbecked. 

Homi (8), The eg. 

Homi, A imot. 

Hon gan, King, governor. 

Honi, The belly, (Px) 

‘Honolshe (8), To growl, snarl (of dog) 
@. 

Honoyekina (8), Epirus Palmata, 

Hontomo, A half, tz) 

‘Hop'ne, Narrow, 

‘Hopuni, ‘To get up ently; to fy. 

Hopani oman, ‘To go flying. 

Horak chikuni, Namo of a treo. 

‘Horak, ‘To fall down, tumble down. 

Hori, Above. 

Horipa, To dance, 

Horo (83, Time, when, 

Horoke (89, Genus eray-fsb, 

Horckadreyop, A lobster 8). 

Horokara-yopp, A soa oray-ish (8). 

‘Horokouhibi, Backwards, 

Horokui, A wolf; Horokin (9, 

Hoshibi 38, To return, 

‘Hodhi kaap'no (U), Your botore lat, 

Hoshi ki Ghos'k, Betose, 

‘Hoshiki deni, Voratram olbum, 

Hoshi Ii no arapa, Walking before, 

Hoshi Ii arapa rashis, Wishing to go 
firnt in 

‘Hoshi ki nomansni, Day before yoster- 
day. 

Hoshi ii oman, Go or walk before, 

Hoshi kit'pon no hosbi kit (1, ‘To 
wait a litle, 

Hoshi ukuran, last night. 

Hoshipi, To return (). 
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‘Hoshippe, To dwell, Hott! Interjct. of surprise, 
Hos'ke (f}, To lia in bed with eyes Hott, 208), 
open, ‘Hota 00, Lame. 
‘Hotave, To press. Hoyuba, To run (Ky, 
Hot’ke, To lio down, ‘Hoyaby, cpu) To run (89. 
Hot-ke-an, To lie down (8). Hu, Ren, past tense of run (8). 
Hot'n, ‘The back. Humbe ¢r, Fombo), A whale, 
Hotku tapkara (8), Raising the hands Hui (or Fum), Sound, 

{in dancing. ‘Honara (tanara), To ask, question. 
Hotoshika Dx, Bag, ‘Hopu (8), K. of pine (toto mats). 
Hotaiba, To call, ‘Hoyupa (8), To run away (v. hoyubyy 

1 
J, pron, prods, To roler the action or Ichi kort 

ting to another, Tobishike, Orab, 

Toor Iam, ‘You. Tehokaf, You golite, 


ad, A hanging dank Dry, Taankal, A kind of berry (Dx. 
Tha-kashi (8), To toneh, or instruction, dara ptike (Ke), Level or at, 





Toa kashion guru, Learned man, _Tedu-nankari, To go to meot, 
‘The kashina kara, fo teach, Tguruab, Thirsty, 
Tha-ustenki, The command (8), Thok’, To bay (U. 
Tho, To eat, ‘Thoriki, (0.8), Drank, 
The, Tho kernel of stove fruit walnut, Jokpe (By, A lok, 

ninum ibe. Tha, 1, 
The, Pungent, nice, Tianashi, Bee 
Toe an, To be nico S). Tiane-bika, Must, 6+ 
The an bo, Provisions i ator, ren, ote, Tharukara (U3, To make snything, 
The kok, Flame? Abe-kika, Tiaras, Violet colour, 
The koyak sham, Could not cat Thari, From, th. 
The x, To givoto ent. ‘Tiarpupa, Talisman, 
Tora, To cate to eat. Thasht (82, Pls, more. 
Tho yakka, While eating. Thashi, Great-grandtather, 
Toiroxi Gap. bnto), A pofsonous fy. _‘Tkashimn, Afueh, overplas, 
Thoho (U), Your child. Tash, Assistant, 
Tooi, Grass, Tiasei, To help. 
Tooigi, A bud, fower, Tia-un, To increase, 
Tooigt birasi, To bud. Thayop' 8) (Rls, Quiver Je 
Toniko, A flower. Thao (ke (8)Joints. 
Tehagasuo, Teacher, Tke, Then, 
Tebakashov (K), To tench, explain, Tko Jap. toki nh, Thon 
Iohak’kir (U3, Dirty 6. Tieba, A mistake 





Tehanul, Salmon trout (3). ‘Teenno, An enemy. 
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Tuerere-uge, Stoopiog. 

Towel Dhowe (83, Baskbono, ver- 
tebra. 

Tkidara, A kind of bamboo, 

Tir, The seam, 

Tkiri nasha, To rip up the seam, 

‘Tkisbakani, A ore (carpent. too) 

Tkishyani chep (ry K. of ish, 

Taiyo-an, Who, where? 

Takakura (U3, To steal 

Teko (8), A joint 

Thke-n, Beokbon 

Aeohoueye, Panishment, 

Mont, Disease 

‘Koni whl wo, Mach sickens, 

‘Korum gura, Mo wk for, to beg. 

Tioro, Precious thing (Aino used for 
money, small dagger. 

‘Thoro chacha, Vonerablo old man, 

Thoshite, Thore (U.S. 

Thorbunko, th Fale, 

2, o dein ev 8. 

hry A wine stick. 

Tint Th tno 

Toko, Thiet, 

Teumaoxs, ‘To boleh, 

Thana, To and. 

Ture ri) To give to drink, 

Tia shamoki, Doos not drink (8). 

Thush’be, A post. 

Thushippi, A pot. 

Thushite, Theo, yonder. 

Trshita oman Seb), Go away. 

Tkesbunke (Uy ‘To recive. 

Tokko, After fh 

Takeko, 3, Alter this, 

Imai, Teeth, 

Imbstchep, Roasted Ssh. 

Smashin,# Tired, fatigued, 

Ime-ur, Blackberry. 

maori aicueno, bsokberry bush. 

Imerv, Lightning (), 























Ini, Clothing of. Ami. 

Imi kara, To make, 

Imi-mnii (,, To put on clothes. 

Iimpak’? How many; ¥. Pakno, to, 
unto, 

Impak'ps v. Hembak’pa? How old are 
you? (8), 

Imush, A sword; ¥.Emushi, 

nam, Which, 

Tnambe, Which thing. 

Ioan, What, 

Inan gurapte, (K), How? 

Tan niyakka, Whatever, 

Inao, Whittled stioks to ropresent 
prayers. 

‘nao Kiki, Several curled, shavings to 
consosrate plaoes Okami dan, eto), 

Ine-an-be, What kind of thing? 

Ino-chikiri-ueb-pa, A quadrupe, 

Ino sombanum, Square. 

Ingaraboto, Popil of the eye. 

Inj, Foor men. 

Tntkiahito isham, Without mistake, 

Info, A woman who hd four ehilaten, 








Inishi, Litto fohing net, (Dv), 
Taeax, ‘To look. 

Inomi-chup, tat month, 

nono, Prayer. 


Tnoshine, Acanthas? . 
Tnumbi (8), Bdge or framowork of the 





Iauyo, To carve (wood etay. 

Topko, Sickle, ama) (3 

Totani, A post. 

Iraman, To know. 

Irumande, To bunt 

Iramboturaro, Noisy. 

Tram fokuro ¢) To obey, Dx), 

Tranga at, Rowards. 

Irangarapto, How do you do? 

si wake, Brotbren, samo as Isi waki, 
(moto), younger sister, cousin, friend, 
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Tro, Lustre, ‘taki take), To speak, language, 
186, You, ald, Cannot, 
Irvonne, Thick, stout, Ttakube, Conversation. 


Truabke, (Kr, Kl), To affront; offended Itekube yalkka, While one spoaks, 
8), cl Tiakl, also, in Klaproth, Taku mama, ‘To splotter, 








angry. tang, Aino bow, 
Trashuika na, Angry. angi chop, 10th month, 

aniga, Zaay. Tanke, Key, 

Yoam Caan), Ts not Gop. mash, _Ttanko-hemba, Tndox finger; ity key- 
Tehidome, Afraid, v. Shitoma, Anger. 

Thiki an gor, Each person, Ttashiys, To answer. 

Inbin ne no, Together with 2. ia yasbi To be paindd, 

Thi yomani or Ishyamant Otter. __Ttke beara, Not to be, don't 
Inbiyositald, To aay. Tick-h, Dont toueh (82, 

Tahneko, Phantom Dx). Uo kiki, I is not, 


Inho, The young bear at Tsuishikari, Ttekité (), Elder aistor, 
suka, To steal; Isoka guru, thiot, _Itoko, Origin. 

















Inhorbrika, To stomble, tip. Tomiki Jap. word), Threadwvinder; 
Teunapp’ (8, Auta (8. ‘saquare pleco of wood to wind thread 
Tao holt’, 80,83. on. 
nop tkathim, 14 (8), InopSkashima Ttomament, Starving. 

whe, ‘tomo buysta, The window of the upper 
Tnkara Kini, Speotaclon or tlscope seat 

6. ‘to moto, To arrange, onder, 
Inononokare, Sud Dx). Tio, Note; Ito-btel-ka, moisture from 
Taoyashi gura, A eran fallow, the mos. 
Tou, To hon. tut. Btu, Novo; Itu bai, nosti, 
Toa, Deat, Tanapp', Ants, 
Tppe-ambi (UJ, An eatable thing. ‘Topp, Lees than two, 
Tpposronué (Us, To bo hungry, better; Ttotane, Doctor. 

Tho rush, wadobi i, Acer tartarioum. 
Tram ish gure, An jguorant man Dsy,Tvakube, To bury dvikto. 
Team ish kasi, Don't know Dx), _‘Twamnbe Six, 
Tenmki tarara, Noisy 8). Iwambe isha, 16.=Waabe 
Tain na, To lad astray. Twanke, To use UK, 
{rum shikan, Not to kuow. Twat, To blow. 
Transko (K, Noiy. Twaze'va, To blow, to cool anything. 
Trapp’ (supp, Wings. Tashi, Sard 
Tra, To give Mood tonnimald. __Twonni, To mash (8. 
Taaker, Dirty (85. wounf andi, To wash the fag (of an- 
Tieppo, A hare othen. 


al, To drave out, Tyabi ff. Indolent, romiae, 
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yal giptilep.abuna}),"Thoreis danger. Tyomasi menoko, The woman who 





yal kip'te, bunaly, Tako caro! bears about the wine eup. 
Iyairaigire (83, Thank you (Deny, _—Tyoshi wa araba, Come behind, 

‘Tyanol (8), A salmon trout, Iyowashi, Itch (v. Yowashi). 

Tyatte, An omament. Iyarube (7 Yi Jiu mono) Juice, arip- 
Tychobota, Wank. pings. 

Tyokishamba, To mimie (Dx). {yata, To pound in a mortar, 


Tyomart (8), A vessel w. wh. to serve Tyuyagiti, Thank you! 
‘out wine; a lipped basin we should 
calla jug. 























a. 
‘ax’ angu Dx), Stl, ‘Tishublob, Bright yellow, chrome (Dx. 

K. 
Ka (U. 8) And §) a ralteriv proiz, Kamol chisel (U), A temple, 
Ku, Thrvad. Kamo fami, Thunder, 
Kaba chiri (9, Valtore. Kamoi kot wa (8), Botore the god 
Kubapu, A wea Kamoi man, Stone god. 
Kabosha dap), A pompkin, Kamoi no beke, The aivine radiance 
Kaba hara, Shall of « at. dor Boker, 
Kadai (U), Root et. chek dal (Kx, Kashol pangera, Shizoophragin, Hy. 
Kgl To weratch Jap. al. Arangioides (B). 
Kai, To break df, to aplit Kamotahet J, A bears cage. 
Kalida, An anchor. amo yacht (0), A ghont, «apie, 
Kaita, Thick rope. Kamo kamo, Sort of hanging box. 
Kai, To row ap. Kamulcku, Syphilis (eb). 
akeyn Jap. hammer (Soh). Kamuiniya komattay, Troubled A, 
Kal, Jap) A fence Won, ¥. Yai yo ser 
Kaki, A lato for water. Kanashi’ (ky, Again; Kanadhi exigi, 
ake, Skin of man). ‘Kan aril, Tcome again, 
Kam, Pleth 0). Kanats, Gil, 
‘Kéana ty Petsklsas. Kanchi A shell? seul, rudder, 
Kamba wai (9, Moustache, Kanchi, Part of shaft of an arrow (fr, 
Kambi (Kd, A letter; a book ap. Kendo. 8), Hoaven ; sky. 

am, paper Kando no rien, To axcend to heaven, 

ambi kor kur, Law offers of justice, Kendo ran pikin, To asoond to heaven, 
Kambi no ye, To write 8). Kendo orowe ran, ‘To descend ‘from 
Kambiino-yep,A penell, ot pon). _heavon (B,- 
Kambi-hishamo, A writer, Kando yoko, Wild, 
Kami or Kaen, From. ‘Kendam ukuboyeki, Foolish, 
Kami-ashi, Serpent; snake (8), Kane, Jap) Metal, 


Kamoi, God Kane koro ka, But. 
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Kanga, Enteails. 

Kangeei, Gold. 

Kanhu, (02, An ordinary mountain 
em). 

Kani, p.p. I (8, var, of Kudu, 1” 

Kani, A shuttle, 

Kanji, Jap) An oar, 

Kankan, Bowels, intestines. 

Kanna Jap) Mate 3, Again (8.09. 

Kanna kara, ‘To make again, mond. 

‘Kanna kamot, Thunder god. 

‘Kanna kamoi fumi wa, 1 thunders, 

‘Kanna pli, Shavings of wood (8). 

‘Kanna shi arigi an (8), Ho has not yot 
come. 

Kanna shi ek’ (U3, Come again, 

Kapachi (8), An ag 

Kapapp' 83, Bat, 

Kapappa, Buttery, of Hepurapp'. 

Kapara, Thin (opp. to Tronne) (8). 

Kaparape, A clreular box (8). 

Kapato, Namo of plant; red fowor 
eaten, the tiger lily ? 

Rapin, Seabirds; non gulls ), 

Kapa fa, Skit 

‘Kapukasi, To out off bark ftom tree or 
atk 

Kapa kiss, Lonthern shoos (v, Kito) 

Kara (Kaw), (8, 1), To make, fom, 

Karn imi, To make clothes, 

‘Kara kami, To toll along. 

Kara-kara, Snail, 

‘Karak (89, Nephew; Mat karaka,nieoe, 
Karambe, A thing made ($); Shiné to 
Xkarambe, @ thing mado in a day. 

Kara ni (Akadama , Elm, Tr0o? 

Kara-shiume, Flint (China stone). 

Kérasho, Block on which by turning 
‘tick firo is obtained. 

Kérash6i, Holo in which the taming 
stick is placed. 

‘Karayo (8), To callin to 600, visit, 














Kari, To stretch over, exceed. 

Kari kems, ‘he shattle with threads 
‘wound (or atretahed on it; v. Kul 
aviso, Tho sticks with which fro is 

obtained, 

Karima ni, Cherry troo (Psy, with the 
‘ark of which the arrows an quiver 
sx bound. 

Kavip shite @ Karipa, A. game for 
hilden with rings nnd sticks, 

axis Alhoop o tub. 

Karok, Grandson by mother’s wide, 

Kase, Leg 

Kaaba (Jap kash, Hat 4. 

Kashi or Keahikore, A hut to pass the 
night fa. 

‘ashikligual,Tland rat, 

Kashia, To wade oror; But! kubiu, to 
‘wade ove a sive. 

‘Kashi yobi yuki, No aavo (8), help. 

Kasbup6, A ladle 

Kas’ shina, Stel nnd int, 

Kata, Upon; aboro 

ataki, A ball of thread gn woaving!, 

Kolakura, Namo of plant; 20d dower; 
the tiger-lily. 

‘Kat'tai, The turned atick for setting fire, 

‘Koukau, Hail 2, i. 

Kaya (89, A ail 

Kayuni, Amast (ia). 

Kaye, To broak (or K5 40). 

Ke, Oil; grease i. 

Ke (rex, pron, pret. Den), 

Ro-ineku mat nepo, My olde daughter, 

Ke-ino kupoho, My eldest non (8), 

Koda qajivall, Tasto; avout. 

Kei aikapp ), Unable; eannot. 

Reiki, Under the knee (83, Woks 
shay’. 

eke shite sit, No! no! it ia; itis 

Kem’ (3, Blood. 

Kom’, Neel, 
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Kema bun, Ono ot the steps in dane- 
ng; a sort of Irs jig syle; tho 
“stamping” slap. 

Kema (8), Tho lg. 

em an, A fami 

Kena oh kara (‘To kik (Den), 

‘emma shaka gu, Man without fet, 

Kema-ur, Lag. 

Kemu-nspe, A household box oF tub 
vith fet. Shintok 

Kemmara Goto mono), Orockery, 

Kem mu, Hood. 

Kemn, To bleed, 

Kemmori oj, Small sinew, 

em ram (kt in), To nffer bunger, 

Kem ram an, Starved out 

Kem, Blood, 

Kennan garg, A viper. 

Kenatomoi, Gren colour (82, 

Keno, Bidet 

Keno, Hale (t body). 

Keuabe (0), Unele, 

Kesmuma-tsh (8), Hay; fll of hair 

Ko ok’, To allo one. 

Ko ofan ( gad, Injury. 

Koptonka fy A bat, v. Kapapp (83. 

Kopura (8), An allo of dren, 

Korn, To taste, favour, tate, 

rai kashin(o kag your protection, 

Koraf-kushlo, Protection. 

Kornmpite, Do not understand, 

Korat? muyo, To to eandals or shoes, 

Korn-ven, Nasty (ia tanto. 

Kerawe (8), Antennae of the a 

eri (Us, Aino snow shoo. 

Kai chep-kap kei, Salmon skin bool. 

Kerikeri Jap. pperd, Quits fell. 

Keri yuk kei, Deerskin boots 

a’ (Resi in t-ke', Afternoon 8). 

Kah Kesh oshhit, Alpin rosobectlo 
@. 

Kesh, Bvery , U3; Jolor OED. 














‘Keshi amba, To ran alter, 

Keshi pa, Brery year. 

‘Koshikaron, A forgotten thing (8). 

Koshi to, Bvery day. 

Keshd-keeho, Spotted (8), keloopard’s 
skin), 

Keshupp' 8, Ankle, 

Kesorup’, Peacock, 

Ketobi, Spike or spino cor shells, ety, 
@. 

Konsh'-yat, Unclo ft 4, 

Ko ushi yute, Unelo, 

Ke utomo yuke guru, Man of bad 
‘temper, 

Ke uiomo, ff, Intention ; will; heart; 
feelin 

Kewaro (U. 8), High; tall, 

Keweram (U), Low; short. 

Kibin, Hate, 

Kibiri, Mountain, 

Kini, The top of « mountain, 

KiB kot, Jup.), An affair, thing. 

Kil, A louse, 

Rik (Soh), Mo etatko; Amn ilk (Seb, 
to bo struck, 

Kiker avip’, Strips of wallpaper (oshi 
usb 

Ki, To sornteh 8); Kigh. 

Kiki nf, Pronon Padi 

Kikir, An insoot 8. K. Ud; prob. fr 
Kiki, the seratcher, 

Kikki-ka, To strike. + 

‘Rik fapkara, (64, A posture inthe 
aanoo, 

Kikucko Gap. suki ma), Opportunity ; 
leisure, 

Kimampe (Up, A bear? 

Kimbu ikesh (8), Point of hom tng'n. 

Kimi (ep. lord, gentlemen’, 

» Mountain (also called nobosi, 

MS). 
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Kina (U.K), Grace? of,, mun Kd. 

Kina bo-u, Floating wood (okiki) 

‘Kina-hoshi Gubaki), Leggings; om- 
‘roidered. 

‘Kina mun, Mat grass 

Kina tom nf, Groon, of loaves or grass, 

Kiniumn kamol, Bear god, 

Kinkai (te nimotsu), Good in the band, 

Kin machis'ra guru (yoi no mon jiyn). 

Kinpai, Grass. 

Kin op’ gin), Kidneys, 

Kinta ¢y. Kimita), 8., HM, 

Kinte an OK), Treon, 

Kinupo, Kidneys, 

Kion Kian, To rubin hands es fire. 
sticks. 

Kipepo, Trout (8), 

‘Kipotoru (U3, The forehead. 

Kira (62, To run away; to tom self 
round in fright; looking round. 

Kirwu, A horn tag's, ate), (82); Kiran 
nite, at branch of. 

Kirau-ush pachl, Bar bain, 

Kirip’ (aburemi), Tho fatty past of 
te 

Kiro an ambo (K), Bntertaining; 
amusing. 

Kiro, Leather shoot, ef, Kerk, 

Kirora, Suddenly; Riroranto @iyotto 
site) in a surprised, astonished man- 

Kirorente, To calla fool, 

Kirorashap, (8), Tired. 

Kiro'ro, Health, 

Kiroro-hirika, Restoration to health 
om pula 4. 

Kiro'ro shin, Good health, 

Kiro'ro uen, Bad health, 

Kiro shite, Level ground, of, Tdara 
pitta (ty, 

Kiro-usl, To have shoos on, (Plz) 

‘Kiro-ush ta, To pull shoes on, 

Vol. xtv.—20 














Kisora nuburi, Bare mountain, 

Kiaara, Oat (f neko, 

Kiseki, Bnd. 

Kisha-kisha (J), To bor 

‘Kishare, Bar; ear poir; ear pick, 

Kishor! (Mos), (Db.), Tobacso ja ph 

Kishime, To grasp at with the hand, 

Kishima an 82), ‘To soi; to tak hold 
‘of round the body. 

Kishima toku, To bo dopressed. 

Kishita, Mountain, 

(8), Kind of ily, used as meai- 

root used probably. 

Kitoi mama, The ridge-polo of a root. 

Kiu, A plant of which Aivos eat the 
root the Il, 

Kita cbap, th month (Ssh). 

Kiyo, 7 hl, To fall of » mountain), 
undalip, death (of king), 

Ko, A prufex-pastile reflexion, =eel 

Ko, Floor, Jap. word. 

Kobe, A wild duok, v. Kobocha, 

Kobott’ chn, Smalbduok, 

Kobichi, Gets away ( 
ray fom your hand, 

Koborn, Side qmountain side, 

Kochako, Forward (8). 

Ko chan-ko, It is not; don't, et, Kopan 
®. 

Kochi, Foor, ground. 

Kochisuen, Bad flow, meaning unovon, 

Kode, To tio up (as horse). 

Kohonnoyo, To punish. 

Kol, Wave. 

Koigi, Curso, 

‘Koigi an, To curse, seold. 

Koi hok J, To buy gp. of eneselD, 

‘Koiki, To cateh (fish, rad, 

Kokui-a, To kneet down, 

Kokam tama (Ky, To cheat. 

Kokkobads, The kneo cap. 

Koko, Bride (Dar. 
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Kokobu, Sheep. 

Kokostba, Tho knee (8, Kl, Kokashap. 

Kokaye, Son-in-tew, 

Kombuamui, Nj ple seaweed, 

Komé, To fold, Pte) 

‘Komun, Chef 

Kon ly, Shaft of ap arrow. 

Kondo, To divide, 

Konehi (9, Your house, 

Kon gael, Feathers. 

Konji @., Hat, cop. 

Kon kano wakka, Gold Jal. 

Kon kaai (silly. 

Konlkeri, Gold 

Konko, Bing of a bell, 

Kon navipe, Aunt, 

Konobura (8), Lovely, to lke, 

Konopura dk, Wantod), 

Konra (8), or kondra, Tog 

Konorwshini, To wish Kon-rasha (8. 

Kopan 8), To ulike, Don't Uap ya 
not wanted, 

Kopnndo 6), Hatta, 

opeeha (8, U,, Wild duck, 

Kopiehi, r. Kobiohi, 

Korachi, Like; na, Ten —, in this man- 
nor, 

Korachi wukarn 8}, As you te. 

Kore (8), To give, 

Koro (ot Kare) ambe tate (8, I wil 
present those to you. + 

‘Kore anno, To give, 

Roria (8), It, 

Koro, It, 

Koro an, ‘Po hav, poss 

Koro gum, Potasitsjaponieus, 

Koto gua, A mast, 

Koro kal Jap. nagary, 

Korokooi ham, Large leat used as an 
umbrella, + 

Koro oka), Fold plant (aks 

Koro wa, With, by means of. 
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Koro wa ck’, To bring. 
‘oshako (S.), Forward, 
Koshima, Daughter.in. 
Koshi shuye, ‘To worse’ —hekachi, to 
surge a chia, 
Kosh’matne, To many. 
Koslimatsi, A bride, 
Koshi, Light (opp. heary) (K.0.8). 
Koshni tsp, A light boat, 
Kosh’ po, A bow (U.). 
Kosh'to, Name of a pro-Aino race, 
‘Kosungi, To decolve. 
Kotama, Attrustion. 
Kotan, Place, country, village (8.0). 
Kotan-buei, Manners of a village (8. 
otan-karh, To sotto one's salt, become 
omitted. 
Kotan-kari kamoi, God of tho village, 
Kot'sha, Before, (coram v. hosh'ko, 
Detore. 
‘Kotokai, Lanst of the Aino eh 
Kotoro, In, within, 
Rotsu ebinki, Baforo eoran! 
Rott It). 
Ko won, ‘to dislike, hate. 
Koyanto no, Master of a family. 
Koyokt (0.8. To catoh cr. Koi, 
Koyekori, To moet. 
Koyeram' potok, I don’t understand, 
uy T; alsoanxil. of to do; xeflex pron. 
prefix. 
Ka or kt, A bow; — abl, to shoot 
with a bow. : 
Ku-n (8), A stick, » polo a staf. 
Ku dni, I lo superior, kin (8, kndnt, 
Kanon}, To balanee, or a belaioo, a 
stealyand. 
Ku ayo, A small boy. 
Kaba, To bite at (U.); Kubaba (8). 
Ku chiys, i How 
Kuda, To wako up Day). 
Kuo kai-chup, 4th month (Seb). 
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‘Kufu (or Kto), A belt. Kure arabe tate, I prosent to you (6. 
Ky, goro, My, mine Kai, Shade, 
Kulckai, Snipe. Kuru gure), A man, 


Kuvitakuant akkanke ri, To show Kura gira, Gills of fh « 
‘ecision with regard to what one tells, Korumo, To sit down, 





Kick, A bow-string. Kerumshika, To sit down, fate MS), 
Kulshi, A shoulder. Kuramue, Aborigines of Yeo, 

Kokeri (8), Der skin boots, Kuruppe 8), A den. 

Kokime, Heaven, Koruppi (U9, Ten dO, 

Kukkan, Coin © Dx. Kashinbo (83, Hlder sister, opp. to 
Kukohn, My husband (Uy, Irak ($3 or tured i, 
Kumndaki (8, Younger Rushin, A forked stick used in the 











Kumani, A beat ‘ea’s trap, 
Kemontabi an, Iam busy. Kushita, Opposite, 
Kenai, Kind of medicine Koshitaan, Is over yonder. tampata 
Kuno a-u tap'ko, Repairing, being xo an. 

rod, Kurhiu, On neeount of (ap. kore nf 
Kuno.ni, Spectes of pine (auko-inatew), _yotte), by this means, like kara Jap, 
Kung, Gap.) nail Koshio, Sign of future tense, ? Roshi, 
Kunip, Busines. to wish, will, future ausiligy. 


‘Kuni ramo, Think of again, romember, Kushni (¥. Koshi 8.) Light, opp. 
Kun kutwu, A kind of ong! to hoary. 
Kupnan, Morning U.S), v. kunne. Kumopt, A pigeon; ikusa wept, and 














Konno, Back, dark. ‘ura, 
Kenno ambi Back ink. Kum, To come, sgn of the future, 
Kunne chupp’, Tho moon, usu, Sign of interrog. 

Kunne be, Supper. Kuna (8), or tho sake of, arpo 
Kunve iva, Morin. Rusu, A pigeon, 

Kunne tamo, Tho pupil of the eye, Kuruncha ), To crows, 

Kunne wa ibe, Brenkfat. ‘osuneha posta (K), To erossasiver, 
Kynno wa no, This morning. Rosunchata Crossing o iver, 
Kbnno wa sokeri, To become black, __Kustwept(8., A pigoon (Kush (8). 





(7, kunne-iway Morning. Kul’ (B) (Kr), Girdle; Kuteto, nove 
, Middle of a bow. ot end of the girdle 


















Kup ), Skin Kut Kora The loin; v, kato, 
Kapa (Ud, To bite at, Kaisa ne, Girdle, 

Kopke, Iron; a mattock, Koltaka .), Whotber, 

Kupsn, Bnd of gindloomamentol, _‘Kavé, A sick. 

Kapaa, Iron Kawar6(S), Trap forbears, 
Kora, A omel, v. for, Kuvat,Abowstring, —* 


Kara uen, A stink v, fara-uen, Kuyubo (62, My elder brother, 
Kure, Red (8.0), v. fare, 
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M. 


Ma, To swim. 

Mas, To roast (8.; Kam’ mb (8, to 
roast flesh. 

Mach-bigachi, A gil. 

‘Moho (matsuy hamu tanno hoy 
fr. 

Made, Winter (mata), 

Made hap hara, To marry. 

‘Madomal,-=Matsumal, 

Magis, Knife to ent food. 

Maho, var. of nai mai 3 marsh, 

Mai, var. of na, i. 

‘Mai shia no kuni, Manchoo (bends 
rom thence). 


‘Small 





door, 

‘Makao, ‘Fo ascond a river, 

Malaaik’, Upper park of arrow made 
clfatg’sthin-bono (Seb). 

Malanraru, Tho food tide Ded, 

Mako, Au anchor dnut 

Mabie (magir, Anil to ent food. 

Mabie it Hatt of a knit 

Maka amonin (6), Tho arm from the 
‘hoalder tothe elbow. 

Maka-dre, 20d joint of Anger, 

Makan tapusndo, Muscles of tho arm. 

Makurabu, Gils of «ah, 

Mama, Honger. 

Manshieo, To whistle cnishiro 

Marlppo, Flhing techie, prong, ba. 
‘oon fr pearing slo 

Marz, Simple fah-hook Se, 

Masashin toko, A wino fob? 

Mash'kin no (ap iyo iol, Stl more, 
caciialy. 

Maski-shoye, Mother island. 

Maso, Name of ferae relative, 

Matai, (.), Younger sister, 

‘Matap’p, The coming winter 











Mat’nen, Tho north. i 

‘Matnoba or matnebo S.,Davghter; Ku 
matnepo, my — (8) 

Matne-hida, A bitch (82. 

Mats, Gin}, wite, 

‘Matsi karat, Nicos, 

Matsi shjyaka (toko yamome, A 
‘widower, 

Matuo, The north, 

Mau, Shoreloss Gama nash, 

Ma-ubori, To eruck, 

‘Ma ukuabi, To pass through. 

Mawo, Breath, air; of. Hau-e, 

Mayaike, To rub or vorape the flesh. 

Mo nv, Is cold; Tando me an, to-day 
{tin old. 

Me-un-ba (pi ek, Cold year comes= 
‘Autamn. 

‘Mo-an-kotan, Cold country, 

‘Mechako, A skull 

Molo, A oat (ep. neko), 

‘Membi, A tomate relative, 

Mombiro, Garli 

Momu? O10 xi 

Moneahi (82, Hast. 

‘Menaahi guro, East Yoxo mon, 

‘Menge, To shave. 

Menoko, Woman Menoko samgura 
womaniah, 

Merni-ki (6,, To shiver with cold. 

‘Meri, Cold. 

Me to an, Quiet, calm. 

‘Mi, To clothe Gm. 

Miambo, Clothing. 

‘Mian, Comfort. 

‘Michi? Father; Kumiohi, my father (89, 

‘Michipo uit’po)? Grandmother. 

ik, To bark. 

Mimaukorere, To goash the teoth. 

Mine, To tough. 

Mip-teino (8), Clothes wet, damp. 
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Colla, Moshirigsh, Tho weet, 
Mishna, Col ot weathen, 83. Moto mos, ‘To is up from slep, 
Mo, Small (as in word ororam); also Hforams, Another (nam), 

quiet, alm. Moyok cr Mayal), A badger, 
Mo, A spantr. thumb o second finger, Mrou, Zo flow as axiver, 
Mochopp, 11th mont. Mus-po, Bioo bowl, (Dx). 
Mei, To cut gras); Mamsmot (8), Mul, A wloker tray to gather up dust 
Moi, var cl, Nal Wf. Marshy land, — sweepiogs. 

meh, Mui Koirum, Together. 
‘Mol, A ata, gut. ‘Mai mambs ap. sbilakey, Ready. 
Moi mat, To move. Mat nak, o wake up. 
Mol na, Not sleeping, Mai sapo, To sweep, brash, 
Mot dhuttkari, To knosk down, Mu (8, Kiba ot plant eaten, rot like 
Moire, Zato; slow; Modre-tara 8, potatoes 























gral ‘Makan do, A centipede lige. 
Mokon.mo-ui, Sleepy; Mokon-rashoi, 
vary loopy, wanting to ale. Mukkavoni, A ound log of wood. 
Motors, To sleep. Mobkari it), A small musiea inte, 
Mokoru, To sloop; Mokoru o (nemure lke the Jew's harp, made ot bamboo, 
Y0) 60 to slop, vith tongue of ‘bamboo, having 
Mokotii, Bugle whet strings attached to each end dor & 
‘Mokora (nerurey Go to sleep. Incas loo 
DMokuida chupp, Ape ‘Mkotap'tap, To rol wp. 
Mokuri, An Aino musical instrament, Mukun bets, Branch ofa river, 
‘Jon's harp. Mumanda ehupp, Jano. 
Momanbe, Doo lt deen, Mumbo, The raioy season; Qfuni be, 
Mombets, Pinger orto. se ting, dew, 
‘Mombets on kano, Finger xing. Mun, Grass 
‘Momori Jap. mono shim). Mandal ¢) To work, labour. 
Mono, Work. Man bul, Flower of grass. 
‘Mono okel, Quit; si, Manis, To rot. 
‘Mon pach, Dut, ‘Muni waka, Grass waterssdew, 
Mon ik, To own. Man cour ushi, A dunghill. 
Montabi, Bary? (8). Mash, A fy (8). 
Move, net Mashiakina, A plant usd aemedisin, 





‘Mosbiti, Island, tho world; Mosbiti by infasion. 
‘tora, frontions or traits, ‘Mayak cor Moyok'y, A badger. 
‘Muyo, To te, bind up (8), (y sind). 





N 


Not yo Nesneno, not yet Nay Afterwards 
Na a ma-tremo, Not gradually, 
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{Nal A strnen Ge), BF save, mare, 

Nai chap. 

Nam, Cold, 

Nam’ waka, Cold water (aunnake), 

Nanda, Tho deck ofa boat 

‘Nan koro, Will have, 

Nano, Face. 

Nana bor piika, Form of god. 

‘Nana furaishintoka Ukr), Wash hand 
asin, 

ann iaham,Dishonorabe, 

Nanuuon-hopp, Kind of fish (Jap. 
‘ejta) the * river dose". 

Nepun no, Aftermants, 

Natio imakae, To adopt, 

Ne, Together. 

Weak no, 1 

Ne ak'not How much, (pronounced ne 
dake 

Nodak no, Whither? 

Neb enboge 1), Light, 

Nebus, Bocaase, 

oj nora It 

Nolate, Inthe mnshine, 

elon, What, 

Neskonne, Unita Pts), 

Noma, Bowls or basins. 

Namba, To pull dows 

No nankoro wa, Perhaps, 

Ne no an, Like (Kr). 

Ren enh, Who? 

Nea gor koro), Whowe? 

en a yakha, Anybody; some one. 

‘ool ni yak isha, Thre is nobody. 

Nep' (fe. Nebe, What thing) 

Nep-tcku-no, How long? havo you 
oan har 

Nep'ne, Something; anything. 

Nop’ no akka yeram piteh gure, A 
ne 

Nop no eka, Some business, 

‘Nop’ckaisham, Nobody. 














ep’ ta, What, 

Nope itaku yak kara Inye, Some. 
ting to do with whatever is said. 

Nera we, Is it nol? 

Neshi ko ui ka repp, A sort of fate to 
Dlow af # ti. 

‘Nota? Whore? 

‘Nota-utara, Which side, 

No to bake, The body of animals, ofthe 
inno, ote. eto bog, the stick. 

No un, And also, 

Nowa no? Whonco? 

No wa un be Jap. sono dan), 

ink, A little 

‘Nibappu, Fish or rice bow. 

Nibeshi, ‘Ttia cordate, bark of which 
{in used for nets and ropes. 

Ni bari (v, Nubur, Mountain, 

Nichi kuru GL), Clouds? above, to 
Andlo out. 4 

ihe, Atrald, of, fe). 

Nidt'e, Conneoted with tatooing. 

[Ni kabu, Bank of treo, 

Nikaparus', Aino dress (of elm bark 
‘bee, 

Nikara? stripes ? (8), 

Nikara, Notebed post for a ladder, 

Nikarikushe, Getting fire by aticks, 

Niko kara, To fold up. 








Niko omati (), o weap up. 
Nik (8., Wooden fish bowl (mine, 
‘Nimaki, Tooth (rar, maki) 





Nimba, To lead as n horse), to pall 
(sa sledge), dravr, (8). 

Nimbo rogu, Chie! king of Ainoe, whose 
residence was ut Para, now extinct 
oles. 

Nim, To climb tren, 

Nin, To melt, 

Nin-shupp, Halfmoon (Db. 





Ninge, Gall badder eb). 
Ningerl (Rr. Kl), Ladder. 
Ninkati, Barings. 
‘Nin nin-goppo, Glow.-worm (8). 
Ning, To saw. 
Ninum, Walnuts (Kr. 
Nipes (Tilia aagonten), Linde. 
Nip kai sham Nip okai isham, No 
Nishabi, Lower part of the leg. 
Nishapp’ 6.) abin, of, Utsikaun, 
Nishatok Daybreak, 
‘Nishatta, To-morrow morning, 
Niohi, Fire sticks, 
“Nishibo, A hare, 
Nishi mu, Lonely; Nishi mu 0 ckyrro 
@b), feel enna 
‘Nishi mu an, Fear, ave, dread empaxre 
ay. Dbd. 
‘Nishi oman, To think, reflec, (Db). 
‘Nishiomap, Memory, mourning reco! 
Jeetions which remain in the mind. 
‘Nishi pa, ‘Tho upper ono, rich man, 
‘you, air! in address, 

Nisbite, Hard. 

Nishi to bokumashi, Higher boll, v. 
Nojiu nichi. 

Ni abiu, A wooden mortar dap. um, 

Nishi uro, The heavens (Db, 

Nishi yapp, A buffoon; sudden, unox- 
pected. 

Nishni-kemol, TheDovil Db). 

Niabuhi Db). 

‘iso pestlo and morta, Mortar (Soh). 

Nit, A rib, a bone. 

Nitui, A wood (Nite, (8), 0 forest. 

Nitat, A swamp. 

Ni tik Qvitek), A Dough Ni shinai, 
root. 

Nitne Kamoi, A spectro Tap. ond. 

Nitnookoko, A very poisonous Diack 
snake, about 2 feet long. 
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Ni tol’ps, To tap, to peck a tre a 
woodpecker Nia treet. Ohikund, 
‘wood. 

‘Nitto damon, Thalitrom thunbargi 
‘sed fr poutioos (fed). 

{Ni tundum thonso. 

Niven? To growl? or grove. 

Nia ta, Squire, 

Nia rake, September, 

‘iar, Phe gums Wiruendo, 

Niyatotchupp, 7eh mouth, 

No ambi? To sak, 

Noshia olin, Siar. 

Nogi Qaleuor nuke), estes, 

Nol-be, Brain (t, Nabe and Noi-por. 

Nol boro, Forehead. 

Nol do, To shine asthe sun) 

Not Karu, To araoge the oad baie, 

Nojia, Gr Heaven lower H. goods Noja 
bokannsb, lower hell 

Nokaka, A map. 

Nokkoro, To lay as ah egg 

Nokon (Hap, narahodo), Indeed 

Nokuyik, (8), Swallow. 

None, Searchin, 

Nondabi, A bacy. 

Nonf, Sativa. 

Nonno, Flower. 

Novi, To aim, 

Noshike Voshtke tay, Middle 8; No- 
shika an, in the miadto, 

Nosh ke ogat yo kupoho, My atcond 
son. 

Noshiko tak bet, Male Oger (Soh. 

Nosh'e bi, Conteo ofa ciel, 

Nosoao, To rouse up. 

Nos pa, To chase. 

Nota otk}, Stings to bons tap. 

olak’, Point or edge a knife, 

Notankam, Ohesks, Noyabi, Sch, 

Not ka, Long sings to the bear trap 
with bow and arrow. 








on 


oti, Chi hy 

Rotoan, Gam; Atal otoas, quit 

‘Noya, Wormwood, Artimesia vulgaris, 
‘mug-wort, from which Moxa vulgaris: 
i prepurel 

oye Bo vist 

Xo, To hear 

Nabe Tear, P 

‘Nuobatteke yakka, As one rejoices. 

Ne inn To hide a a to nin 
‘lea anion. 

Hol am, Bing ap, ba, 

Nolare, fo wey Nulara na oon, bed o 
te, 

avo, Tho empl 

Nake Ol, Begs. nel 





°. 


0, # aru, 

0, (89, Mo ido, ot another in epenking 
‘of another; Ko, whon speaking of 
alt, 

On (8), A frog; On chishi, the frog 
cries. 

Onachikir’ ni ash, To 
leg. 

Ondo (onto) Semen (Sch), 

O.a-ush kiki, Stag beetle, 

Obambak!, Sheimp, 

bas crabase!, Snow. 

‘Obaship’ship White Equisotum Xploch, 

bat copay, To pieroe, 

Obatto (Kr), Joined. 

Obeka (Opeka, Straight (Sob). 

‘Obesh, obompe, Trousers. 

Obinbia, To bore Dz). 

Oditta, All; — ante, all things, 

bitte, All; — Aino, all men, 

Obosho, To bore « hole, or eat with a 
chisel. 

Obos0 ap. sui komo) To absorb, 


stand on ono 
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Numa, Hair; Numa us, heiry (8), (Bz). 
Num ashi ike, Caterpillar, 

‘Namoan, Yesterday, (o numan §). 

‘Nomava, The hal, 

Namba, To express, squeeze out, pinch. 
‘Namba shake, Bxpressed wine, muddy. 
Numbi (or numba), ‘Po pinch. 

‘Nomi, Square measure, 

Namke ka, To choose, select, 

Nom'sham (8), A collar. 

Nop, Ageoultarey=n0 ff. 

Nop'ka, Feld, wilderns, 

‘Nupke ats, Muddy water (Pfa.), 

‘Nu-rusui (rusbai), Desire to hear, 
Natacupp, Gills ofa Hah (8? 

Nolo-ukari, Palnting Pie, 

Nayo, To wate, z 


‘bust To tor, 

‘Ochiyuo, ato Loe things, money, 
te 

chiki, A tray, 

fai ambi, Saal girdle. 

Ofunakn, Lately, a tow days ago. 

be, Empty; —ehipp’ anunladen abi. 

Otal ni aa, 

‘bak (., Shallow, low, 

Ober, A gil. 

Ohipo,K. of ton, bark medina, 

Ono, Deep (0 dhe, 8. 

Obonno Lang time. 

Obonno nukare (S), Mo look for long 
time. 

tush, 1 eaks. 

‘Oipakat shiaka, Young man? 

tra, To forget 

Otshi, 83, Tho tal of a bid, 

0 itaku sat, To be dented. 

0 itak sat an, To cont 

Okai, A man, a person; — O samgara, 
manly. 
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Otake, Begining. 

Okake-an, Pinished, 

‘Okamikot (Kid, Siomess, gam kos) 

Okan, To hide. 

Okataiba (8, To pres, 

Okw-ueh, Helm) 

‘Okayo, A perton. 

Ovehisht (8), Valley. 

Ote-wo, To throw away, drive away 
(dog, 

Otiaromt, Minamoto Yokitenne, 

Okirushino, Stougth. 

Okoima, ‘To malo water. 

Okoko snake? v. Tame. 

Oxopose, To mix together 8. 

Om (83, ‘Thigh; Om elif, bind tog 
(ot dog) 

Onna, To lay @ egg 

‘Omani, Long howe. 

Orono, To go, #¥ My Oman! Omant 
0! go! 

mando, ‘To send, 

Omanikush's, Siyrax Sp. 

Omaryubo Kt), Kito (plaything. 

Ombaka, Leggings. 

Owke, 

Oni kara, Bo take cold 

Ow, Aeate fver (Seb. 

Omi (Ongrank’, Coughing. 

Omoi-koro, Adaltery. 

Omoro rothi (ap. waza to) Tate 
tionally. 

On, To dig Ou? ef, O-uel, 

Onaikota, Invite (83, 

Onak'ts, Whereis? (8). 

Onashi, ‘ho skal Ke, 

Onda 8). Jap. tar Pall, ub, 

Onotédea, God of fio) Onettdea 
en. 

Ongar Sap, "To pay respects, to bow. 

Onip, Tho seal Blk). 


Onne (8, O14 man, 
Vol.xiv.—24 











‘Onuman, Evening 4 #2 to night. 

‘Oomake, To congh. 

pean, Ah ah 

Opeshinia (5), o st down, 

Opéka (8.), Straight, 

Optka an arape (8.), Creeping, coming. 

Opki, ‘To apen, pire. 

Onkia, Bad of harpoon, 

Ope, et wind. > 

‘Opp canner spent, for bea hunting 

‘Opn a, Tabasco case. 

Ora:no, My, hee 

(ren kal Re Fixe, appointed. 

Ori, Jap, sak, Ail, lit 

Oribak’, Humble, I am sorry (kinodoku). 

rola, read. 

Oron chisel, A bunting box. 

ropa, As fra 

Crown, #6 Brox 

Oran, Towards, 

0, & tom, 

Outhas, Change 

Onna x, To noparto ef onal), 

Omar ets Cet (ohiparubetay The 
river a a awa i 

ro kam, Wott 

‘Orckato an, To forg. 

Osa, A priemutio shaped stand to 
oppot tho throuds in weaving, 

Osbagenke, To cal 

Oharekine, 5 of Saraman. 

‘Oshi, Behind, (oshimaji. 

sie (0, Woman's bel. 

Oshikarambe, Round. 

Orhike, To et, make nats, 

Osbik, Spot, Inside; — arska gy 
tick in stomach, 

Oshiko, Beginning or begin, 

Oshimaako Kip, Behind, 

shiz, Tho amp, 

Orhioraisataro To throw avay behind, 

Oshipit To retara, 





3 Orosre no, 
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‘nipits, To cunts to return. Ototemne an, To le down, 
shi, To be surpassed, ita, Postpoiton ff, to place person) 
Oshiro, To go, enter; Chipp’ —, to go Ott'ens, Chief of village. 
‘into 4 ship. Otup’, Pipe-caso, 
COshiraa’, To cans to rataen, taro, Between, 
Ona, Bitter, Osurel, "To dig; Tot o-re, to dig tho 
Otro (oshioro, Ans. round, 
Osbiuro-ma (Jap. daibem, To go to Ouse, Only, 
stool. ‘Ou. shinop, Only ono. 
rome, Bxerements, Oweye! Away with! Sheta oveyo! 
Osoru, Tho posteriorscehions. fivay withthe dog! * 
Onara, To throw. ys Oita, other coyako, Pt), 
Ota, Sand (otaru) (8), Oya, f) 4M, To cook for self. 
Oehars, Fish-tai, yal Dotsu, The iver where “you 
OF, Mo apear; opant ote (8) to eodk your food” ap. Chimat beteu 
span, v. op F351. 
Owkeakur, Riches, yai'taman, part 
Otek, To trend, to bck, yal, The other 
Ovesburakd, Pare. Opamule'te (Ke), What sort of «thing 


Otodi, Hate of hond (otto or 3H). otop', in that? 
8); — kishima, to shavo off the Oyapa, Next year, or byat 
ante (8), Oyashimi, The day atter to-morrow. 

Otomutuye, A croes, 











P. 
Pa (yy A yout, Panata, That, down tho river; perhaps 
Pa (Buy, Smoke, ‘merely down that way. 
Pa, To find; to pick up. Pinata (83, Down the river. 
Pa, A thing found, (Px). Pancho Banjo, Carpenter; Pancho mo- 
Puchi Kuro 8, crow kara kara, — ndze, 
Pai, A kind of bamboo Pia) Papas, Upper lip, . Babuabi, 
‘Palgara Baigara), Spring of the year, Para, A spoon (Kl. Parabash) 
Paicka, A spring @. Phrakara (8), Bitter, pungent, 
abt (8.), A ahelmp ox prawn. Paratel’, The hand. 
Pakkai Bakkat (Kr), To carry on back, Paro, Mouth (Baro). 
Pabko, An old woman. Parochinuyo, ‘Tatooing round the 
Pak’no ke-gi-an, To stop, leave off. mouth, 
Pak'ao, Unto, to. Paroho G4, Mouth (ot dog), 





Pao, Sweet; ¥, topin (8. in tas Porumbe (8), (Barumbe), Mouth. 
Pan, Sweet (wing); opp. toRunno, sour, Parumbe shione, Dumb. 
‘Panadste, To go to tho cous, Pase, True. 

Panake (6), Thigh, Pashi, Ink; Pashi, heavy. 
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Pashi karo hawe'ash’, The eawing of Pira, Bank of a xiver, 

















crows (8). ‘Pirnka, Wooden shoes Piz). 

Pashui (8., Chopsticks. ‘Pirasa, To spread out (as a mat. 

Pas pas, Coals Piz), charcoal, Pirashipa (Bi...) To open. 

Pateki Bateki), Only (8. Piri omare, To stab (Biri omar). 

Patoi (8., (Badod, Lowor lp. Pisibn ($3, To wipe. 

Patoi turuyi, To pout, throw out the Pirika, Good, pretty; Pirika no kara, to 
ower lip. ake good, 

‘Pattel’, To burst es voleano). ‘Pirika no Kado Kary, ‘To conduct ono's 

Pau-teahat’, To change, vary. salt well, 

‘Pan truktirube, To break, Pivika wa, Sao, certain, 

Payarn Bayar, (8), Window, ish’ ko, To eownt. 


Peka-app'kasb, To walk (of an animal. Pile, To, wnt 
Pokambe, N, of plant, dark coloured Po is usad as a suflx something like wa 

flower, creping, perhaps ginger. in Tapnneso; Hmush’ po, a swords 
Pokango (8), To tlt, Fon-be:po, a small things Tkoro.bo, © 
Pokt-ot ne), To separnte the threads, posseesion; Oiman no-po, the going 
‘Poka-iini, Horizontal supportforthronds away; Olal-po, a man, 




















in wonving. Pb, Uselal (Dx), 
Poko-chkapp (8.)? A walking bind, Pont, Mens 
Ponta (8), Up the river. Pobo, Son; Kapoho, my son (8, 
Pon-ram', Tho breast, cist. ‘Pol-pol, To pick out, excavate, to grasp, 
Pora, A spoon (8), a shuttle. tocluteh, 
Perai, A fish hook (8). Poke (8), To jump down, 
Porangal (Ka, To row in the soa. Pombarubi, ‘The palato, 
Peripa, To split, break up (ship! (8. Pow, Little; Pon mosh, li 
Pot (Pooh bots), A river. Pon-be.po, Tring, alight, 
Pet kama, To oroas over by striding; Pon6 (Bono, honé), A bo 
Pot’ kash to wade, Pon eruman, Ho knows little, 
Potu no Botne), Moist, we Pongau (Lach kamba), The birch (By, 
Pot urun-chip, A river boat. Pon kamoi, Tambourine of soal-skin. 


Pore Plz), Young (8. 
Posuropp, Bote's oud. 


Pon koro meuoko, Enceinte, 
chite,cage, Pon maji, Concubine. 











Pi, To untwist, ef. Pita, Pon ottinn, Undor chiat. 
Piba, An oyster Pz). Pon-pon pet’ pot ko, Indented (as a 
Pichira, Stool. loaf, sarrated. 

Pikate Hiknts), South, Pop'kei, Hot. 

Pikata, Mothod. ‘Popu-an-be (Bop popa-an, To boi (8). 
‘Pikatarbira uen, 8. wind is bed. Popu-raike, Sweat (Ptz.); — betula, 
Piktak, Arebangelicn gouolin, to produce sweat (8) 

Pin doto, Gap Beh, (S.- Poro, Great; Poro maji, chit wife, 


Pinni, (ashi tamug), The ash (B). _Poro kushiu, Groat. 
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Poro:no, Great, many cles. Pukushé, Kind af edible plant. 
Poro-no ambi, I i are, Pane, To litt ion, 8); Totto pi 
Poro-noaskibet, Thumb, il, — earth, 
Poro-no kexami-as, Ho knows much, Pun gan (By, Artaigen Bp. 
oro otténe, High chia Panga, A grapevine. 
Poro-oro, matter Dz), Pual-ni thom uo ki, Wood uned for 
Potoe, Po murder, tay, carving. 
Pu uly, A stordhonteon props (uray, Putaun Pach, Cup with aid, 
a (=a Jap. mono, A person, Payara(o.payara), Window Ri-payara, 
Pada da), A rot 6. Ligh window. 
R 

al, var of mal mat 3 3 Raral’, Slippery ike an ex) (6) vs 
Rai (Bd, To di, death; — gurw, oad rarak, 

man. Taramas, Wood of the yew 


‘Ral, (ralko) (8), To cause to die, kill, Raru, Byebrows 
Raidhotoku 8), Doad-born, still-bom, Rasav, Blue (Sch. 











Baliaham, Usoloes, Range, Crooked trosuka) (J, out, 
Tatra, Smooth (8. curved. 

Raa an, To bo profitable, Rami, Deap chasm, ayes (8. 

‘aka am 8, aay, Rebon gure, araes of le Kutile 
Ralan, Usotal Inland 

Ruka’, Weak, poor, doll knit. Redara, Shavings. 

ak, Shoal, ota, loll ye dara ak, ‘To go out ot 

Tao, Low. the bay. 

‘Ranih an, Treo, trot, known, Rog’ cold, rok, Whiskors, board 

Ramachi, Soul ‘mks wa Sku, to rnito the moustache 
Ramepacy Mind (Day, 4n drinking. 

Ramolak, Brave. Rakai, A drum Sch.) 

‘Ram isbam, Without mind fool. ‘Rokk’, Toy. 

Ramoshurma, ‘To like love. Boke, To play meio, 


Ramo-chup-ke, Shadow of the soul, Rekuchi, Tho neck, 
mind (tty, Remisé, Danco (Ssh). 
‘Ramudui, Sorprvod Rep'ta, Sea, ocean, bay. 

‘Ran, To fall (as rain; Apto —, it rains, Ren, A stink. 
angi shiro, To lot down aail (kaya. Rengai ni, Many. 














Banko, Wood of which rivoreratt are Rérn cira), Wind. 
made. Réra as, It Blows, 
‘Ban.anan, Always Pls). Réri 8), To eink; — ishams, not sink. 





Rapp’, Wings. Révickokki, Breakers, surf (8. 
Rapp’ chup-ke, Shadow of wings, m.of ori yan, Wave (8. 
beat. Resha, To bring up. 
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Retachiri, “White bird,” the swan, _Rubust, To freeze, 
























‘Retarara, Whit, Boi, Great at. 
Ren-ko, Bont,=rewzen-ke 8. ‘Rui, Green beetles bombom, 
Reo-nshi, To sta, stop, 1odgo. Rai, Grindstone, 
Re-ushisi, To ‘couse to lodgo, givo Rulko, To euuso to shine, 

lodging. Ral rt, Jagutar vein, 
Reu-ur, Young, posure). Ro tokbot, Phamb (Sch). 
Bi, High, Rul tak gary, Servant, 
ijl, Velne; Rial, mato genit (Bch, Rall, To swallow. 
Riki, To asoana, aka 3 suka, A slope or hillside, 
Rikinke, To nse Lo ascend, litt up. ami, Dei 
Bikita, Heaven, Ronno, Sour, ald (opp. to Pan) (8) 
Rita, Abor sveet, 
Rin-ra, Billows awelling nea (8, Raopp Marks in the road 
Rioki, Bond, ore, To vend, 
Biri, A wave 8. Roreshake, Sweet wine (Pte). 
Rish’pa, Together. Rrra, Adi, sour. 
Ritenskine? A kind of matting, —_‘Ruro, Ocean; aru sam, seashore 
Ritin, Sot ‘Rorukats, To smelt, 
Boohiya, Prison; A hunke —y to put Rosa, Skin; Rata, toy. 

{in praoo. Roshi, Leather. 
Rokan, To alt down, Rural, Skin of anita, 
Ronno, To kill, Ralarepp (Hokko), A wbelled, not 
Ropfin ropoon), Flood, an oyster, ct Akela, 
oshike, To stand, gr. . Rayssabe, A wot for ain when fallen 
Rowuld shina, Mo dane. cf. apo, rain, 
Rotte 8), Placa where you at down. ye, Tras, fotatop ea-yeb, 8). 
Ba, A roads var, Rayo, 4%. ‘Raye aakibet ki ‘Thumm, 
2a if Land in opp. to won, Raye, Potato, teases (8). 

s. 

‘Saba shabo, chaps), Fond. Sarimpa (8). Farewell. 
Suguda, Diarthan (Saidn), Saranép, A basket (Soh). 
Sakango, To boil Sarare Shera, To open (83. 
Sakan mim gurs, A quarralsome por- Sav, To sour 

00. Satora Sharnrum, 8, A crn, 
Saki’ Shak), Summer. Sark’, A ash. 
Sambi, Heart, Sat', Dy. 
Sanike, Descondants Sat! chip, Dried Bah. 
Sara{i, To hold oounse. Sake, To ary Gn the sup) 
Sarabh Shari, Tai (of dog, elo). Saya, Wap2, Sheath. 


Siri, v. Sharad, Saya (hoya, A wasp, bee. 
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Saba horara, Brain, 

Saba, Elder sister. 

Sai mon, Proof of witehers 

Sai natorn bai, To walk fast, 

‘Sapi, Maimed (Day, 

Bawara, At entrance of straits, B. of 
Hakodate, 








Sekasui-n, To posse 

Ser, Wild parsnip (eaten w, fs). 

‘Seri maka, Ancostors. 

‘Sbiem-chupp-plaki (Db), Halt moon, 

Bekoro, Bo. 

Sompi, A wedge. 

Sombi omaro, To beat off Pts). 

‘enka, Headband of women (Dx). 

Besok, Hat, 

Seahike (Shesbeke), To shut, 

Set, A nest 8). 

Seta (hota), Dog. 

Seta kokoro ni, Burdook. 

Setura, The back,” 

Sotari, Wild pears. 

‘oun kikiri, Bootes. 

Sopi toms kohe, 2 Sido of body. 

Shiba Gaba}, Head; Shaba pone (8), 
stall, 

Shaba-aeaka, Headache 8. 

Shabeckara (8), A barber kami sori) 

Shabs-umpe (Kr, Gerem, ornament 
‘of the hoa for men. 

Shuchiti 8, Ro-isham, rondleas, 

Shak’), Summer. 

Shak, Without (ine 

Shake Jap. sake), Wine, 

Shake-suki aoki (S.J, Wine-song. 

Shakosht ), Woven leggings. 

Shak’ne hetoku (., Born last year. 

Shak’ne pa 8), Lest your, 


Shak’pe, Summer season, 
Shakusum-pe, The éomiog commer (8). 
Sham’, To look far. 

Shamsta, Als, aga, 

Shumate kin, Siting side by side, 

Shamba (8), Mackerel, 

Shambo, Tho henet (.),gal-badde 

Shiambe tokin tokin, ‘The heart pelpie 
tates, 

Shame (ep, some, The sbask (8, 

Shamo-epneap, Battery. 

Shamon, Gap) Upper part of arm Seb.) 
Go arin? 

Shamé-ina, Song (Seb (83. 

Shana, To ti up; to te. 

Shanke thao, 1st jolt of Hager 

Shankke, To publish, to bring out 
0d, 0) (8. 

Shan-rackero, Hungry Pie). + 

S8h6p! shinkoro, No stand and stride, 

‘Shapane gura, Sailor of a large ship. 

Share, Tho tall ol « dog, animal. 

Sharara, Open! (8). 

Shariki A kind of rus, red, to thatah 
the hous of th Ain 

Suarorun, A crane (8. 

Shara i 3, Wot marsh, 

Shashi, A leech; "5 sito poronno an, 
{ho swamp abounds in looches. 

Shae-ke-ne-omen, To go fant. 

Shast, To eaten, wrgo on (8). 

Shut, Dry Tam bel” ebatehi, That 
river is dried up. 

Sha’ chepp, Dried ah, 

Shattke, Made dry ; Tam won shake, 
‘hat gras is dried Ohikuai sat'ke, 
‘the wood is died, 

Shat'ye, Consumption. 

Shatti gora (E), Leanness, or a Joan 
man. 

Sheeppo, A mai or slag (8). 

Shel, A shell tse, or nat (8. 
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Shekaribe hive, A pant long Javed ike 
‘the lily, the Ainon eat the bere. 

Shep, Broad 

Shoppa, The guard ofa sword. 

Shera, To bind, 

Sherimba (Jap. kverD, Tobscwo pipe, 
tz). 

Sheshelaor Shir-sheshike, Hot; Shino 
shoshe, very hot 

‘Shee, ‘To sbut up mouth of eave 

Bheto, A dog; — nimba, dogs drswiog, 
palling. 

Shela chipp nimbu, Dogr draming 
a host, 

‘Sbeta toynsh’kura, Afraid of a dog. 

Bhotto’ Bibow 8). 

Sheturv, Tho back the body 

Shhiumoi, Simple negative, 

Shi, Great, hore dung. 

Sbibo, Salmon (8), of ski 

Shibayn, Soko (. ba, Be. 























‘Shichok (Ky, (v.ohdk (8), Autuann, 

Bhiei, Blue, 

Shigi, Tired; Shigh au-be, to bo tired 
By. 

Shihopp',.A box ; Shipop, Pz, 

Shik, Fall, 

Shika doro, Small fox. 

Shikai, A nails. all wal 





Shikari-kari 8, "To go round, revolve, 
Shikarimba, A citelo, ring, round. 
Shikarimba ra, To make to go round 








Shikarun, To team, to remark, to 

(Pha). 

Shitash{ma, Put away to take earo of. 

‘Shikow, An angle oF corner (8. Rep- 
shikeu, triangle. 

‘Shike wa ap'kas, fo wall with a pack 
on back (8. 

Shiki, An eye; — rapp, eyelash, 








Shiki hi, Bye of a dog). 

‘Shikkisonmni, Bye-bal, 

Sbikkisbaku-wa (ike one, Without 
eyes. 

‘Shikdd-shama i), Byelashos, 

Shik-nak, Blivd, 

Shik’nu (89, Living. 

Bhiko, To bring forth, 

‘Shikoba, Zxamplo. 

Shikerapa, ‘Po blink. 

Sbikundich'app, May Kr. 

Shikws'saki Kr), To take eld, 

‘Shima, A fox (y. ebironupp). 

Shimauda chapp, Month of May, 

Shimbpi, A well, fountain Kr. 

Shimon, Right; Shimon tk’, right 
hand, 

Shimo.wa, No. 

Shin, Bitter By Shiv, 

Shin4, Mo bind, 

Shinan ebipp, November, 10th month, 

Shinanta, With ono auother, 

Shin6-ral:no-kera, To accompany. 

Shinécha-n-e, One voice. 

‘Shing Skadhiena wambe, No, 1. 

Shindoni nin), One man, 

Shinep'(Bhin4, shn6), One. 

‘Shiné.rai, Companion on seme rosa. 

SWindto, Ono day. 

‘SUive-to-karambe, Madoin one day 8.) 

Shivé-to keutomo, Unanimous, 

Shing!, Family, origin (hing, 

Shing, To ret 

Shinki, To blink, 

Shinna, Is tho ono, Le. the right ono(8.). 

Shino, Raizod place for boxes, oto. 

Shingebi ($., Amusement, musio and 
dnoeing. 

Shinoa’ki akibots nakkambe, Midalo 
finger. 

Sin riohi, Jogular vein vrij. 

Shinait’, Genealogy, family. 
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Shin-rosh ? Moss. (8). 

Shintok, A vessel; Kem shintoka, — 
with feet, 

Shiowke shiomo:i, I is no lie, 

Shinumo, Calm, quiet, at rest (2.0). 

Shinai cbupp', The third month, 

Shi, Waterfall (8, (Shoratli 

Shioke, Around; Chis sbioke, the 
hous 

Shib:kors, To borrow, 

Bhiom, Not 7% or Shiomo, not ao (8. 
Shlomo‘, i is not, 

Shlomo nokare 8, Has not ween, 

Shion, True; Shionno, traly 8. 

Shionno itaku, To speak truly, 

Bhionno pike, Vary pretty (good). 

Bhionno shiuruku, A poison called 
M% HM, "Daven'e head.” 

Shibra Mo ond ; Chia sbiGra,—hovse. 

Shioathi, Waterfall 8, 

Shiorl-oma, Mo draw back tho skin, 

‘hipo, Sal; — us chopp', salted sh 
= hi, nal salmon, 

Shirambi kamol, Wood-god (8. sons 
Vid with Jong nook. 

Shiramiko, Have been (8. 

Shirant anguru, Sometimes, 

‘Shirwnno (8, (Rt, Calm ; Atal sbiran- 
1o, soa i eam, 

Shi app, Great 

Shirdra, Rook, 

Shira kasbita usb’, To graze over 
a rodk (8. 

Shire’ amam (maski, Cooked rio. 

‘Shiraramo ushin, Tostrikoon rocks). 

Shirarnpesb, The tide coming in (8, 

Bhiray’ ha, The sea going out (62. 

Shirasopa, Kind of eagle kx). 

Shiran ap. abu, Geddy 8, 

Shiri, Earth; Shiri vtura, frontior 
Shiri ota nos), promontory; Shiri 
shimol, earthquake, 





Egle. 
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Shiri, Very. 

Shiri bekereotoko-ta, The first appear- 
‘ance of the morning light, 

Shiri otoko, Original nature, 

‘Shitigl, Of oath 

Shir-ho, HDD of the tide, 

‘Shin Ska, Plow of the tide, 

Shirikani,Siver 

Bhirikant waka, Merenry. 

Shiri kata, Ground, floor, 

Shixiki, Form, shape, 

Shiri koro kamoi, God of the earth? 

Shini kunne, Darkness, 

Bhiv-pop'két, Heat, 

‘Biri soahike, Heat. 

Bhisf ship, Broad cr, Shep); shiel bole 
Xo, (ainame ) fis, 

Bhistutui, Confagration shirt mimun, 
cool. 

‘Shirdma chisel, Dwelling house, 

Shiron-uru, Poor man, destitute, 

Shirotetarike, To stamp tho foot in 
rage. 

Shifozo kara kara, To 
fn rage 

Shirtu Yor abinietu q2, Cape, pro- 
‘monte 

Shiruobiei, Green woodpecker. 

Shiruru, The tide coming in Play; ¥. 
shirarapost’, 

Shiruehi murs, Place near Sepporo, 
Shuruka abounds there, 

Shi sham, Japanese. 

Shi shamée mosbisi, Tho ebiet island 
of=Japan, Honshiu. 

Shi sho ye, To wavo about, sway about. 

Shisni, Dirt, round; Shisui yohi (8,) 
‘marks on aud, 

Shitaike, To strike ¢o punish, Dx.) 

‘Shitai kesbite, Having struck. 

Shitappa, A blister x). 

Shitoma, Fear. 














ump the feat 





_ 
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Shitone, 4 Wy To-day. 

Shittay gara, Darkness. 

Shittok, Bibow (8). 

Shittok Ur), Neklase, heading. 

Shittom baker, Daybreak, 

Shin (8), Biter, 

Shiu (kama A pot for boting. 

Shiu, gf Tho stony brink of a place 
‘where wattle, 

Shiut, Onoe. 

Shiuenln (82, Green, (or yellow one 
says groen, suother yellow, 

Shia-nin-gauo, Brass, 

Shivoke, Lies te, 

‘Bhiunke-shomo-ki, It is no lie, 

SShiunku, 9 t Clozomaten), 

Shiusruks, ‘ho poison of aoonite with 
‘whieh the Aino arzown axe charged, 

Shivshia (Shusho, Sam, The wilow, 

Shiu ta'pad ap. aaser. 

Shiu. wat, The pot banger, 

‘Bhiumdora, The wet. 

Sige, Siner (Ke) . 

Shiya, Summer (Ma). 

‘hiya obits, Silver xat(obashebironapp), 

Shiyak, The male bear (S.). 

Shiyan, it Jap. taki, Waterfall. 

Shiyotok-ram, To thinkot the fatare, 
to go may and show to auother, 

Shiyayo, Sik hiny6e Seb, 

Bho chike, Sleeping place of master 
io. 

‘Shoi mas'ke, Carp (8.). 

Shot nal, Otsde. 

Shot ni, Go out 

Shokai, Kingfisher (8). 

Shokushan, Weather (8). 











Shone-kara, To set up a light, tore. 
Shopuya, Shopuya nubuti,, Buming 
‘oloanie moatain, 





folexty—29 





Bhoti, Sledge (Jap. sori 
(Gy to draw a sledge. 

Shothipa, To tear. 

Shosho inao, cv. Ins0y. 

Shoys, A wasp, bee, hornet. 

‘Shoya shot'cha, Boe stings (ashima), 

‘Shu, A potito boil), (8, Shinta)., Shi 
tu. 

‘Shu gaku, Stiteh Dx, 

Skint, A hole, eave (8. 

Shuke-an, To boil (8. 

Shukui, Sour (8). 

Shim, Ol (enjo mate. 

‘Shumamge, To wither. 

Shu no an aino, A sandal, 

Shungw ita, The wood of which sea- 
going ships are made, 

‘Shuria, Aconite Sch), poison, v. Shi- 
oka, 

Shuruka, Gen. namo for poison, 

Shyamu, Tho wort, 

‘Shuowrat, The pot hook, hanger (S). 

Shukiga, Cedar nut, 

Sikéris-lebemaka chupp, Db.) Full 
moon. 

‘Bild (Shika), An eyo. 

‘Skannash’ki, Chieel. 

‘Skersbo, Yellow Sch.) (8. 

‘Skeribéni (Shikoro Ki), Name of a tro0, 

‘So, Contraction for water? 

otukarn (Kr), A mat, 

Solda, Board (KI 

Soko-ni, Rider (tree. 

Sokondokur, Obiet officer of justice 
(Beh. 

Boma, Goods. 

‘Somawa, Rostless, 

Somba, Buckwheat (Seh.). 

Somo.itaku Shiomo itekuy, Dumb, 

Son, (Shoo), True, 

‘Son dak, A small child. 

Sonno (Shonno}, Truly. 


5 Shiri nimba 
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So orokn Kobi, Poison, @Shurukx), Suruba, Prism. 


Soxtit, A bake fra, Suroga Ghuruks), Plant trom which 
Sot'e, Sleeping placa, soonit plson is obtained, 
Sokoshi Kiki Gumbum,K, of belle, Suruke, dzone ealamus, aromatic 
Sokubone, Saphors japonica, rook of the sweet lag, 
Sunge, To send forth, ‘Sawa (Shu shu, Willow tre (.. 
Sanobs, Romer, ‘Basu wakka, Vinegur, 

wT. 
"4 To draw’ alan, 


‘Ta, Mf IK tora, To take. 
respect to=3b. 





3 nika, To atride along. 

‘Tantaka, A founder, 

‘Tabeuda, The shoulder Beh); ¥. Tap- ‘Tap chikiei (S). Forolog of an animal 
abu. (og). 

‘Tegudat, Ey, Small crayfish or crab. Tup’kara 8, To dance, 
































‘Tugakea (Medium sized crab, apne, Really. 

Tui, Zo break off? ‘opps tal, tho Tap’ no an chiki pirika, It is good; 
ook of gun (8), uniform. 

‘Tatbo-on, To alt, break off. ‘Tops (8), Shoulder, 

‘Taiko Daiko, A fen, ‘Tap'ush etunap (., K. of ant? Yallow 

‘aking, Short (Kl). ant. 

‘Tuk'oK'o, To mould balls a. tho hand ‘Tarara (83,'To point; Askebot' tarera, 
@. to point with the finger. 

‘Tambe (ap. tamay A precious stone, Taratarnk (8, To rub? ot rough, 

‘Tumbaka (absoco}, Tembaka poron no Tarombok, Byelids 
Ska wa, Thave tmoked much, ‘Tashi koro, ost () Dx. 

‘Tambi, This. ‘ashipe, The seal, 

‘Tampa (8), This your Tanpe). ‘Tashiro, Mountain sword; knife, 

‘Tampata, This sido (iver, ete). Tashiro nit’, Handlo of sword, girdla- 

‘Tampate an, Ison this wid Jeni 

‘Tamatal, Almost. ‘Tashiu, The air. 

‘Tan, This; Tancto, today. Tatno-nitn-okoko (r. Nine... 

‘Ton ashi, Upright; vertical 8). ‘Tatoship, A torch, 

‘Tan do, Today BE). ‘Tata (Tat tech, A torch. 

‘Tan guru, This man; Tan ckuran, this Tea bo ibaki, The end ; tho upshot. 
night. "To, A particle =moking what the root 

‘Tan ehisi, This house. expresses. 


‘Tone, New, 4; Tane an Kesh, the ‘To-do, Under your hand (Teta, here, 
‘prosent break of day. ‘Tota, Ancient (2. 
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‘To hott ikashima wambe, Fity years, 
vy Tuhott 

‘Teime, Damp, opp. to Shatke, dy. 

‘T6.iro (Tére), To wat; Tico! Tze! 

Tov (ek, Toke, The hand. 

‘Tekakt hiomo nukara, ‘To look to a 
Gistance with the Land over the 
ow. 

Tokehinnye, The tatoo marks oo the 
‘and, 

‘Tel, Tho arm, 

‘Te emika, Touch ofthe hand. 

‘Tek kote, Tho palm ofthe ba 

‘Tok’ kupahi, Wing (8. 

‘Tek’ sam, The pule, 

bi, Win 

‘Tek’ umbo, Above and below the band, 

‘Tok’ utnovo, The wea 

kn ko’, The wrist 8. 

‘Toke nimba (8), To pall the hand (as 
policemen doy 

Tokka, A hind o en 

Tokkeshi, Below. 

‘Toppake, Abore; super, 

‘Teppd, A int 

‘Teike (Terk), To jump (89, to wpeing 














‘The frog; “the jumper” 





6. 

‘Teshiknu, To tio (8), bind (rashes in a 
fence). 

‘Teshima, Snow shoes. 

‘Teta ok (S.), Come here, 

‘Tota ogal menoko utare, The woman 
‘who ar0 bare. 

‘Tetara kun kat, A kind of eagle, 

‘Teta wa n0, In being here Ptz) just 
‘nt band, heie ( 

‘Totari tama, The white of the 

‘Tou-nin, Green, 

‘To, A swamp; a pond; TObe,— water} 
that is, the broast milk 








‘Toambi, That; To ambi isham, with- 
out that, 

‘To-amni, There, yonder. 

‘Toanda, Ther Ga foot) 

‘Town gara, That man, him, 

‘Ton nun arapa, Togo thee (8). 

‘To ben, Smet, 

‘To-bekere, Day-light,. 

‘Tobikashina hott, 2 more 20=22, 

‘Tobshi, Consusptio 

‘oe ish, A hammer (8, 

‘Todi, A wine cup. 

‘To-tanne, th month {ong da), 

‘Togul-no-wa, What concerns the come 
pinion Ps. 

‘Tol, Va. of mal al, 

‘To, Soll; eur; To-tol kara, earth 
rush, 

‘To-ika-ri, To give suck, 

‘Toima, Distant (8. 

‘Tol-omare, To lay in the earth, aso 
corpo. 

‘To forong, An earth wor 

‘Torkan, Two pio (bird, 

‘Toknp (8), Midday; Tokap tbe, nner, 

‘Toksp, To sig (a a bid) 

‘Tokap chiipp-kamoi, The sun-god, 

‘To ipu, A book, 

‘Tokar, Sel, (B,) and 

‘o-keah, Afternoon 

‘Tokote lo tokop) e Noon (8). 

‘Toi 1, Tho day (MB), 

‘Tokltk’ An owl. 

‘Toko bone, The ancl, 

Tokoui, A sake 8.) aamuahd, 

‘ok’pa, To peck (as woodposke? (S), 

‘Toki, Friend, 

‘Tokushi, The masu (salmon eaught in 
the “rainy season”. 

‘Tom, XN. of plant, very biter (Kt), 
‘Aino eat; Tomakashi, a yoort mado 
of sewn skins 8). 
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‘Momamuniy A tisk weed in weaving. ‘Td-to, ‘The breasts; Tokapa, milk, of 
‘Tomari, To rest, alio Jap.) Dut troa tho breasts, 











‘Aino word. ‘Totonup (kaye), A kind of rush oF reed 
‘Tombi (kx), Sam or moon (Pz). or thatehing (83. 
‘Tomikoro, War. “owertrip, ‘he Ioop which’ keeps the 
‘Tami koro gura, A soldier, catch; ¥.hetsohewe ni, tho eatah, 
‘Tomo kai gare, The manwhosteera(D. Toye, High, 
‘Tomo nisipa, An offour, Tarhottne ich. 40 vi ($2 x 20. 
‘Tom'shi, A towalatick, hanging (). Tui, To cut (ar. tuyey; Tui kem-ikoro 
‘Tona shine, Quick}. Ictoko, ent, blood springs oat, 
‘Tonia 6.) (prob, ToLnin, arthworm, Tu tek’ To be broken off 
‘Touo, Government official (Jap.). ‘Takap, ish hook; ‘Tuksp ka, fh 
‘Tomoshike ibe, Midday me hook ine 
‘Toprendo, Arm (to the elbow), ‘Takkoro, Beauifal ttukere. 
‘Top'eara, To dance (8, ‘Tamu, Colour. 


‘Topopkene, In a bear’ trap the piece Tumuk, Middle, 
‘ot wood on which the arrow lies, ‘Tan (or dan), Gras, of, mun, 














‘Topp’, Bamboo. ‘Tanai, Kind of whale 

‘Topp ware, Toblow a bamboo ute 8), Tunathi, Soon, 

‘Topeni moms, Maple. ‘Tunin (onin), Harthworm, 

‘op'nekte, To play wate, ‘Dap (Tu-ep), Two. 

‘Topirutto, A ute 8). ‘Topin (ob), Sweet, 

‘Top've, Co ait (tuprhin ?. ‘Tarano, And, 

‘Toro.nishipa, Muster, ‘Tarep, The mulberry ; the bersie of 

‘Torenno gara, A lazy man, which Ainow eat, 

‘Toro-no, Together with. ‘Turodh' (Kx, 8, Younger sister. 

‘Toaha, Sloovo; osha shakin, cloth ‘Tushiu, To tll fortunes by diagram 
{ng with sleeves. to ootnay. 

‘To abit prob. To-shirt) Grave (8) ‘Tushiu guru, A wizard, 

‘Toshisl, To bury. ‘To-shin.ni, Twice; Tani, two men, 


Toohi-am, To hold; Umma toshi-am, ‘aware, Damp ;towarn ke, to moisten, 
told w horse, 


wv. 

U, Bxpreasos reciprocity, mutuality, Ubani, Argument, 

‘ko 4 aga ‘Ubarathi chepp, Smoked fa, 
1 BY taro ni, For tho sake of ‘Dooka (Hpeka; 
‘Voara (para) Soot, lunpblaak, ‘hobo, To sing, to dance, 
‘Ubash (Wabash), Snow. chika’, Cat ofthe lg, (82. 
‘Voash' kath, Snow aloes (chy. __Uch’om, Tho sat, ham (8), 
‘Uoashickuma, Presching, storytelling Uehogni, You. 

®, V--bekere, Old story, of old (S timer. 
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Ven, Bad, ugly, dirty, poor 8). 

Ven chkap, For 8 raven or row, 

Ven-daropt, A dean, 

Vendo, To make bad. 

‘Ven-kamolabel, A certain shell, long- 
Divalo. 

en-kare, Poor. 

Uonstarup, To dream, 

Ven-terperipa (83, Gono to ploces (ot 
shipwree, 

‘Veesbin, Diferent; U-eshin Aino, en 
‘Aino from anotber place. 

Uesshiyo ye, Syphilis, prob, for Ven- 
‘shige, bad sickness.” 

Uta (Uk To blow, v. Usa. 

‘tui-ka, To barn, 

Ufai_nuburl, Burning mountain, vole 
ano, 

‘Ugau-gnwa, To ais sewing. 

‘gan ka, To saw; Ugen nip, to cow 
alothing. 

Ugu (Uh, o blow ot Tap fk). 

Vinw prod. for Fula anes, 

‘Ui ola, Bad dog (r., contempt, 

Uk, To pick or peck op, 

‘Vkamukie ft Intentionally, 

‘Vkantomanu, To calle. 

‘Uko-bol, To mix, bend (8). 

ko-tai, To pull again 

‘Vkogaran, To associate. 

koibishi, To ask, enquire, 

‘Vkosibisb, To ask, 

‘Vkos, Quara, 

koskarakani, ‘To roll up, wrap up 
tapambo — 

‘Vkomiki, To wrap up cs bund, 

‘Vkoruehi,(F] ona, Tho same (8). 

‘Vkorani gure, To prepare. 

‘Vio tomi, ‘To make war (2. 

ku, To take, 

Uku-oba, To be heaped up (too 
i. 














‘arib, Amel 

Usk "o ide, 

‘Umali, To bre something ), 

Vani, Evening v. Numan, 

Umankoshii,K, of chery, 

‘Umganchi, The leading one, wed as 
ruler 

Umi, To tatoo. 

Umnae ep), A horse 

‘Vinmi tosh soi To old hor, 

‘Vom te tosh mak’, Hors rsces, 

in nant, To eolet. 

‘Umurek, The marie comple (Shy. 

‘Umum, Night Veet. 

Umoyub'ear, Koown, 

‘Un, Gonit, particle, freq. ike 

‘Un'arabe (..+. bay An old woman, 
tant, nro, oe, 

ashe, Aunt on oth 
sider (hy. 

Vno:noan, The same, sales 

Uni, Heo (Db); Tn abo uo, to make 
fro, 

Unt, Hindmont part of «sbi, ler, 

Unwothi, To tia a knot, 

Vaboki no, By dogres. 

Voshokina nda}, Graal, 

Veowmare, Topick one ata tine. 

Veo-one taba, To ang, vary. 

Vpakosbinni, Level 

‘para (Ubar,obar, Soot Impblace 
6). 

Upehi (), To torn over cas ship; 
hipp 

Uriths, Zo Gh together and it 8), 

‘Urni-ni, A pole or post (in weaving). 

Vaal, Louse, was (Db). 

range, To fates. 

rari, Pog, mist 

‘Urari-ate’ It is cloudy. 

Ure, Foot 8), 














nd mat, 
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‘Ure ssham, Sole of the foot 8). Utatan ash’kibet, Index-fnger, 

Ure bet, Toes (8), Zehe Seb). Uteni-bepp’, Live sah, 

Urei-baia chepp, October. inet’ (Utnechil, Rib (8, 

‘Ure mekka, Instop (8). Utukani, ‘Tho Corus brachypoda 

(Goh, K, of cherry, 

Urwn (perhaps aran) Going? of, Pot Utumash’, or Uteyash', ‘To inoroaso 
‘urun ehipp. Davy, 

Unarai, To divide, separate GS), Uturu, Boundary; frontier 7. 


Ushamo'ush, Neer to one another. __U-um nel, To know (}, 
‘Usb, ea, an infusion of any plant,  Uunai ko, Hollow? or empty (8, 





Uobiaeal, To pay the rent, Vunep-kdkird Cbufd mushiy, A kind of 
Ushike, Pith; —setara, pith which is stinging fi. 

white, Vunworni, To te a knot. 
Ush'ka, To extinguish, low out, Uwe kari, To hoard up. 
Uol’ke-ush'ka, To extinguish (rey, Abo Uwe no, o twist. 

‘aeasoab'ka, ‘Uwo path’ pash', To bow politely (8), 
Ush’ko, O18, ‘after an interval of seein 
Ush'po, An animal? ‘ ‘Uwe shin nai no, Various; diffrent, 
Wau, cAbutayN, of placo whore there is. Uoshin, 

‘volcano, uabiyoro, ‘Uwen tarap, To dream, 
‘Utara, Rook. Uwetoshimak, Races Ghorse,” boat, 
‘Utare qi Companion; friends; algn of to.). 

plural (= 1). ‘Uyokara Jap. 2 $0 aye.) 
‘Uta ship ship (afine, jointed, uted Uyeram, To seem, 

gran), Bquisetom, ‘Uyenmoki, To tumble, 


Bad. 
Please. 





Utasharo, To fold up; to wrap round; Uyon (e. 
Numsbam utashare, to draw tho Uyeshir 
collar up on account of eld. 





w. 
Waashinno, A lourned porton (8,  Watara, Rook, 
Wabash (Ubash?, Snow. ‘Watareri, To wink, 
‘Wagashinu, Wise, ‘Wattouh, Straw. 
‘Waki-otenns, Vie-oftcer of justo ,. Wa-wo-hara, ‘Tho.xed berries of the 
Wakke, Water Gy; Nam wakka, cold — Shokoni @). 


water, ‘Won (y, Ven), Bad. 
‘Wakiashia (U3, To wado, ef, Pel’ ka Wen-darapt, A droam, 

shia, ‘Won-kara, Poor 
‘Wabi shin, Sweat, ‘Washi yo (x. Us-shiye), Syphilis. 
‘Wambo, Ten; Wambe ps, ton years S), Wo, A span w. thumb and Ist Singer. 
‘Wan no es’, Upright. ‘Woron ebkapp, A wild duck ? 
‘Wano, From (of time), Wotta (x. Oia), In, to. 


‘Waran tok, A fish Sly Situras), 
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Yo, A fol not, 
‘Ya, Interrog. particle. 
Yakra-ki dai chis6, A house covered Yai-shitoma, To be ashamed, afraid. 























with bark of tre, Yaishtoky o:ike, To prepare. 
Yacatotta, A kite, hawk. ‘Yai yan gari, Lam. 
‘Yabeka, Land, ‘Yai ye toka o-kl, To prepare (8. 
Yabui, Tatoo marks on hands (Seb,), Yakai-e, I thought (8. (Gua. 
ot-moshes, al (emi, Cisndn; tree hopper 8.) 
Yadai kugi, The sid, ‘Yakite, Dangerou 
‘Yahi, A mark or trece, Yam, A cheatoat, 
‘Yai dkavisnt (GQ, tomporarily, for a chestnut tree, 
short time only. ‘of Impernt. 
‘Yai, Reflexive prefix; sol (midaukars), Yan-garap'te, Tho salutation, to be 
‘Yai-baro-uab, Come Pte), ‘extended, v.Igun garap'te. 
‘Yaiskane, Lend or tin, ‘Yan gi nota, Aino namo of Zenibako, 
‘Yaiskap, Awkward. 10 miles from Sapporo. 
‘Yaiskimaiba, Wisobedient, am tosh, To boast, 
Yaickipta, Stings 6). ‘Yap’ shu, To riso up), 
Yoi-kipate, Tako care!=Yai ramutto. Yarambo, A rag. 
Yaickobokeri, To decide, ‘Yarube, A boy? 
Yalskopeki, Windom, ‘aru, February. 
‘Yai-koyoni, To answe ‘Yarara chopp, Angus 
Yat-koyarumin-kare, thanks t Yashamo, A common man. 
Yal-mono, Proud, ‘Yashitomo, Shy, avleward, ated 
Yaicmone kute, An aosident, iso cyishoy, A threo-pronged. spear 
‘Yaiino, To think, (Pls, for salmon (Soh). 
Yaino-kanna-kara, To bo ashamed of Yata, Land (opp to aon) xidgo of a hil. 
salt, (Pts), Yatui, A kite (tombi); — havi, the 
‘Yai-no-kusi, Fall of trouble (Pts) fying or hovering of —. 
‘Yai poro garapte, To lio tell lies. Yauka-oka, To sow. 
‘Yai mai kero, Many thanks to you (0 Ya-un-koro, This island. 
sayonaa). ‘Yo-un sbi shamo, Japanese perton, 
‘Yai raicki ongami an, Thankyou! — Ya-uabvakip, Spider 8), 
Yaisramoatte, To bo weary. ‘Yayhukis, Tnbabitents of 9 village 
‘Yaicramn, To be attentivo, (Pt). Kotan. 
Yai-ramu-omare, To be fall of trouble, "Yayapu ko, To ent youreelt. 
Pt). ‘Ya yorobs ¢é mo). 
‘Yairamutte, Thaoks! Yo, To eat, 





Yai-ronka, Goodnoss; grace, (Ptz.). _Yeohi yan, A canal. 
‘Yai rukai (ohotto), A litle while; a Ye dapkara, Woman stretching out 
little. ‘arms in dancing (8). 
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Kind of sheath for sword Yubko tasum, Severo iliness. 
shoulder, Yukar, A war song. 





Yemoti a 
(, Bmushi) borne on 

















Youagire, To doe, fal aki, Abeicein building. 
‘Yoho, Sturgeon, or storgewslike sh Yok, A stag, — v. apa, the book S) 
8). rmomamby the doe. 
‘Yokare, The chanting of Buddh, Dht-Yuklan, The lungs of the bear Baby, 
rate ‘Yakvum, Tho longs. ‘i 
ok’pe sake dasa. ‘Yapko, Har, volo, 
“Yon git 3o-ei. ‘Yapken, Tobe strong. 
Yonte kei, To wade. YYopk gor, A song, violent man. 
Yookt ani A tak, Ya natura, Skoog. 
Yop, cr. Yopama) A lane. aruabka, Sorow. 
Yorabol, Avs, ato nep, Bow! with pont fr wine, 
‘Youhiwa, behind; —arild, come after, Yuwanke (Jf yoni tateu), Useful, service 
oral, Dank, By 
Obi (or ys, ltr will do) Hider Yuwanke, Geedearted, + 
‘rotber and for any brother (eb, 
PHRASES IN THE SARU DIALECT. 
4, Onnnan ih ihn Dia pot como jetentay- 
4 Ninhatla "ioe “atapaFoshin Tam thinking of going to Twasbikai 
at, ‘Aino vlage nea Bxppore) tomorrow. 
8. Araps-rushia koro k& kopan (ikitai I would like to go, but I cannot, 
temo, fae! ni), 
4. Rupka ni tat are ‘o tl the ground with a matlock. 
5, amb arapakaro wa ok ateh it. 
Shing ikashina, “One man to many". 
1 Yalsaicarcke nam sbenre, Not knowing how to give thank, (mpo- 
lite). 
‘8, Nep-no-yakka poronnoan chiki shino Whatever it is, if plenty, it is good. 
vie wa. 
8 Men guru emushi ani chironcpp ‘That man is stviking the fox with » 
aki, ord. 
10, Nobur ide chikoni otoko, On the mountain top tres 7 
11, Reyuiko-pantek Tam very glad indood 
12, 8h6 mo moar 1 hare never ate it. 
18, Noman shokashi ve. Yesterday was bed. 
4 Tanto shokush’ pita, Today the wunshine iv gool,=it is a 
fine day. 
15; Teoshami. She doo not drink 


16, Bhima korachi, Telooks, as if alive, 
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17, Tan-goru hokamba, 

18, Topp’ chiramantep shiné yukf'ke- 
shi-amba shinb chitamantepp? ra. 
uml e héebirt, 

10, Shiu6sharorun raiko an wa arakian, 

20. She? epp' kerawo nuina. 

21, eke tuyo annoshike shina, 

29, Tan inno kokbro-kotan ta (? for Otte) 
Kokoro wa karep 

28, Bkéro ahabo onal’ 

m. 

25, 

28, Tune kokoro be yal 

27, Tan no chi ni ka pnt 

28, Yok’ af-nan aut makanit’ fan, 





apa, 








29, Hippopotamus pet asham —pekn 
peas’, 

80, Braman ya? 

81, Pon eram 

£82, Otavu te iabf ram'ko a? 

48, Totwa ant akarn oipp'. 

84, Poro chipp kara nshikal. 

85, Umma uvetoskimak,—chipp— 

86, Otarn te arapa a? 

Op’ ani otke, 

‘Shak’nd pa kubul Sat'poro-ta ku-ak, 

89, Kaul atuf-orun-chipp te ant ku. 

40, Tan ru yaoht porono an, 

41, Ten kotan wahombara o-yo-thipi ya? 

42. Satporo hembak’ hott anra ye an? 

49, Tan gare ibahara ¢ shikai, 

44, Ten nubuti porono uriti ran, 

45. Rosutomo an koro kushiu n 

46, Onuman tusbiyuk teppo ani kx 
rake, 

















"ar. Oya-pe Sara-ta karape-rushat. 


48, Yangarapto, shionno-ka i-korakne- 
fgura-pé no-no.an na (Pfa.). 

49, Kavatto guru Sara gurt muko tomi 
‘eosho Karatto garu a annukars, 


Vol. xir—23, 





‘This man is dificult (hard to manege.) 
‘Two bears one stag run after, one bear 
in the chasm falls, 


Teamo and killed ono crane, 
‘Tho snail draws in its horns antenna), 
hind up some wound on my hand, 
‘These inao I will tako to my country. 


‘Whoro is your fathor gone? 

‘The cold Year comes,=Autumn, 

‘The new yous comes)=Spring. 

‘To prepare my things to-day. 

Hp comes oreoping along on all fours 

‘Tho makanie’ just below the head of the 
‘arrow is mado of deer shin-bone, 

‘Tho hippopotamus walks inside the river, 


Do you know? 

‘Ho knows litle. 

‘Hava you been to Otara ? 

A boat (ship) mado of iron. 

‘Ho made a great ship. 

‘Horgon racing, Dont racing. 

Havo you been to Otaru? 

‘To tranafix with a spear (harpoon). 

T oame to Sapporo Inst your. 

Toame in a ses-going ship. 

‘Thore is much mud on this road. 

‘When are you going baok? 

How mauy men in Sapporo ? 

found this man. 

‘There is much mist on that mountain, 

‘As it ia really your intention, 

killed two buckdeer yesterday with a 
gon, 

wish to go to Saru next your, 

greet you trly, it sooms really (my) 
uncle (fz). 

‘When the Karafto mon fought with tho 
‘Saru men the Karatto men wero de- 
fated. 


98, 


150, Tatne-nitaikoko (a. of suse) iku- 


pipe koro natobéke ebitta fp wa 
subi-tomé. 


61, Kanne kanmui {tim'ashi kashia shake 


6, 
54, 


55, 
56, 
1, 
88, 


69, 
60, 


6. 


62, Obiusi orotn komba tars 


iteki sku no oripak wa an somoi 
yak ni kamui frusboike na? 
2. Tan-chikunt pashi Kushia rert ka ni 
‘amu « kusbu shiuma yakai-e, 
3. Atul x6 upabi'i, 
|. Reira yapko atairun chipp won-te- 
peripa, 
5. Ken wa pash’, 
}. Bet chipp ka’ chilean ranko, 
Atul orun ohipp kara ehtkunt sung, 
. Shungutte ant ebippa-a-kara, pott- 
rn chip pinnt Kara, 
Peturun chipp ni avatin a kara,” 
). Tan chikani potoros-omaren kushin 
rar. 
- Horak ebikoni 
Pordnno an. 








vain ni orota 








68, Ohimmantp oo ahitoms Kashi 


‘kira wa uyupa-ebikont kontme, 
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Snake bites ond the whole body swills 
Tam atraia, 


‘As it is thundering, the god I fear is 
‘angry is n't he? 


‘Aa this wood is heavy, I thought it 
‘would sink, Dut it isnot so, 

‘To turn over and sink in tho soa, 

‘The wind being violent the see-going 
ship went to pi 

‘To esoapo and run, 

‘Rivor boat is mada of the wood ranko, 

Sen-going ships aro mado of shungu. 

‘With Shanga boards ships aro made; 
iver boats are made of pfnn 

River boats are made of aushnt. 

"This wood put iu the rivor sinks. 








Ho was speaking of « heavy wood. 


‘To tho Cockle shel the Kombu grows, 
As Tam afsald whon m boar comes I 
coveapo by running and climb a tree, 
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‘TABLE OF ERRATA 


In Parken ox tae Tenens o¥ tum SmnxsHrU, 
[2rancactions Vol. XIV, Part 1,] 


5, ete. from bottom of page, Delo from The expressions” 
otc,, t6 of the Shinsbiu”, and rend:—'his name is derived 
“ from tho exprossion ‘Nom-Busu j0-Batsn ji Shinsbin’ (calling 
“Buddha to remembrance and attaining Buddhahood eonstitate 
“tho trae sect [or doctrine)” 

Pago 8, lino 14, ete, from bottom, Dele from ‘Ho las extended” ete, 
to ‘North Star,” nud read :—"" Ho has renewed and promulgated 
‘a hundred (numerous) regulations; within the Bens ho is 
“rospooted and not loss conspicuous than the Mountain ‘Tai nud 
the North Star.” ‘ 

Pago 8, lino 9 from bottom, Insert comma between Law" and 
* Gou-nto,"” 

Pago 4, lino 6, For “Sutra”, rend “Aira.” For ‘Sukhavitt Vyubd,”, 
road  Sukhdvatt Vyaha.”” 

Pago 4, lino 11. For “ enabled,” read * unablo.” 

Page 4, lino 27, For ““Pandartka," read  Pandatika.”” 

Pago 6, lines 14 and 16, and 17 and 18, For “Witness [of attnin- 
ment] ", read “Roalization (Salvation). . 

Page 6, ine 21. For Witness,” read Realization,” 

Pago 7, lino 14. For Witness” rend * Realization, 

7, lino Q from bottom. After “ Doetring,” insert “ (Tenching).” 

Pago 7, lino 84from bottom. For *(Action)," rend “ (=Moans).”” 

Pago 7, line 7 from'bottom. For “faith and joy,” rend “ bolioving 
"joy," of sic intra, 

Pago 7, Inst line, For then shall Inot nccept,” rend “then may I 
+ not attain ;”” and so in notes 18 and 14. 

Page 7, Inst line, For “ (Bodhai)” reed (Bodhi) ;"" et sio post. 

Page 8, lines 1 snd 2% Dele from ‘Snrely the time” ote, to 
“ Witnoss,” and rend:—“'Surely tho attainment of “Nirvana 
“ig the truo Realization (Salvation).” 

Page 8, line 2 ete, Dele from Zendo Daishi” 












































te., to «attain 
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Page 8, Stlvation,” and reeds— A great lender Teaches by Means of 
. ‘the Namo; which all living beings, hearing, Believe in, and 

“ thus attain Salvation,” 

Page 8, line 2 from bottom. For ‘the Name,” rend “ the Means, 

Pago 9, line 2, Delo “(laity 2)” 

Page 9, line 7, Delo « (priesthood), 

Page 9, line 16, eto. Dele from They forsake,” eto.,{to “Alas!” 
and read:—Thoy who forsake the family (je. eutor the 
priesthood) are like this; how. much moro they who remain 
“in the family (ie, the laity), Alns 1" 

Page 9, line 28. For * almsgiving,” rer 





























Page 9, line 28, For “knowledge” read “ Knowledg 

Page 10, line 9. For ‘How incomprehonsiblo!" rend“ How 

should we got think of itt” 

Page 10, lino-16. For “I shall not acoopt,” road May I not attain," 

‘Pago 10; line 15, For “ (Bodhai),” read *(BOahi)."” 

Page 10; line. 28, ote, Dele from * thoy. will throw out,” ote, to: the 
“ond of life”, and read:—“then will Buddha throw out 
““yadinnoo and receive (favor) such. At the ond of life, ete.” 

Pago 11, line 15. Dele invertod comma at beginning of line, 

Pago 11, line 28. For “Zt is said in tho Patrinrehs,”” rond “ Our 
«Founder said.” 

8 Zand 8, Delo * (manifold).” 

4. Delo by generation (antural birth)" and rond “in 

















stom for the ily.’ 

inos 9 and 10. Dele ‘as expounded by the priesthood.” 

Page 16, line 8, Tnsort inverted comma at eommencemont of line. 

Page 15, line 9. Delo inverted comma before “wickedness,” and 
ingort at commencement of line. 

Pago,Ub, lino 6 from bottom. Insert inverted comma at commence- 
ment of line, F 

Page 16, line 9. After “Moditation ":—, for «the 

Pago 16, line 16, For “It is snid in the Patrinrchs,’ 
Founder said,” ‘ 











rend “Tho.” 
" read “ Our 
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